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HE FEDERAL Government, in its Income Tax Department or in its 

Justice Department, has the right to inquire into the incomes and 
expenditures of the local officers of the union. They have the right to go 
into your books and demand an explanation of all monies expended. There 
is nothing to be afraid of if such a condition should confront you, if you 
are living to the law as you should. Employers’ associations are con- 
tinually sending out propaganda and sending complaints and charges to 
the Government about the manner in which local unions are conducted by 
the officers of the unions. If the State Government refuses to act, the 
Federal Government can find a way to make an investigation. No Govern- 
ment agency invites these investigations, and defer and postpone their 
action from month to month. Eventually the pressure becomes impossible 
and Government agencies must heed the demand, lest charges be made 
public by the opposition to the present Government. Don’t fool yourself 
that you are free from enemies, either in your own immediate organization 
or in the employers’ group with whom you do business, or with those 
representing the enemies of Labor on the outside, who have no direct 
eontact with you. There is only one way to do business and that is to do it 
correctly and legally and to have on your books a satisfactory account of 
all expenditures. It is useless for you to say to a Government investigator, 
“We don’t know how the money was spent” or “We spent it for agitation 
during a strike, etc.” First, the Government investigators go into your 
affairs with information you know nothing about. Next, they have 
methods and means of finding out things you believe are secretly hidden. 
They have access to all your deposits and withdrawals in banks, and even 
your private safety deposit box if necessary. The Government has unlimited 
agents in every large city, many of whom you would never suspect, of both 
sexes. Therefore, I repeat, be on the level with your union, because if the 
Government finds that you are spending much more than your regular 
salary their suspicions will be increased and the pressure on them for an 
investigation of your affairs will have to be heeded. 
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Number 1 


The Milk Situation in Chicago 


The following is copied from the 
Chicago Daily News, dealing with the 
milk situation in Chicago and the at- 
tempt of the Government to prove 
there is a monopoly existing in rela- 
tion to the milk industry.—Editor. 

“The entire nation will therefore 
watch the evidence, as it develops, 
with the closest attention. 

‘‘But the federal government 
should really make up its mind, and so 
should the people. Do we want arti- 
ficial price-fixing, or don’t we? Is the 
New Deal for it, or against it? Is the 
right hand utterly unaware of what 
the left hand is up to? The oil com- 
panies were tried at Madison recently 
on antimonopoly charges for doing 
merely what they had been expected 
to do under NRA—that is, fix prices 
artificially. Dr. Bundesen declares, in 
a statement, that everything done by 
his department to regulate the Chi- 
cago milk shed was done with the ac- 
tive advice and assistance of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the United 
States. 

“Yes, and during all the time the 
federal grand jury was hearing how 
the milk industry conspired to keep 
up milk prices in Chicago, the FSCC, 
a federal agency, was using public 
funds in rural districts all around 
Chicago to keep up artificially the 
price of butter. And at the very moment the 
milk indictments were made public in the 
Federal Building, the Federal Coal Commis- 
sion was meeting two blocks away in the 
Morrison Hotel for the sole purpose of fixing, 
maintaining and controlling artificial and 
noncompetitive prices for bituminous coal.” 























(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


N OW that the election is over and we know just where we stand, it might 
be well for the information of our members to express our opinion as to 
the results. 

First let me state that no party remains in power more than six or 
eight years without having considerable opposition. Therefore the almost 
unprecedented progressive administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
behalf of the toilers of the nation, certainly could not be expected to 
escape opposition and criticism. Not only did the Roosevelt administration 
do everything in its power to enact helpful legislation for the toilers, but 
in addition, it tried to clean out the wrongdoing within banks, corporations 
and the New York Stock Exchange, the gambling center of America. As a 
result of procedure against those interests there was nothing left undone 
that money or corporate influence could do, to destroy or set back the New 
Deal. In addition to this, some of the unorganized workers were some- 
what disappointed by the actions and expressions of some of the Democrats 
who not only refused to support the New Deal, but went out of their way 
to oppose progressive legislation. All in all it may be a good thing for the 
Democratic Party, to bring them to a realization of actual conditions. We 
have always insisted that there are some Democrats that are as dangerous 
to the workers as are some of the individuals in the Republican Party. As 
a whole, however, it cannot be denied by any man who is a trade unionist 
first and not a politician, that more progressive legislation has been 
enacted since the advent of Roosevelt into office than in all the years that 
have gone before. Right here in Indiana the principal contest was for the 
position of United States Senator. The present incumbent, Frederick 
VanNuys, won out by a scant 7,000 majority, whereas six years ago he 
carried the state by over 150,000. There are many reasons for this, but 
mainly because Indiana is largely an agricultural state, and in the Demo- 
cratic strongholds several of the workers were disappointed that Senator 
VanNuys made himself so prominent against the Court Bill, which they 
regarded as one of the most important pieces of legislation attempted by 
the Roosevelt administration, especially when this Court Bill was spon- 
sored by all the several groups of organized workers, which includes the 
A. F. of L., the C. I. O., and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The strongholds 
of the opposition were in the farming districts which almost solidly voted 
against Senator VanNuys, Democratic Candidate. The industrial centers, 
such as Indianapolis, Gary, Hammond, Terre Haute, South Bend, and 
other such cities, were strongly for Senator VanNuys because he had sup- 
ported Labor in almost every other measure with the exception of the 
Court Bill, and he was away ahead of his opponent in his votes and 
actions and expressions in behalf of Labor. Insofar as the nation is 
concerned, Labor saved for the Democratic Party the candidates in the 
two largest states in the union. For instance in New York State, Dewey, 
the Republican candidate for Governor, had led the ticket by almost 
600,000 until they entered New York City. In New York City a majority 
of almost 665,000 was given to Lehman, whom the workers of all groups 
supported. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, with 50,000 
members in New York City, and 65,000 in New York State, and their 
wives and members of their families, solidly supported the candidacy of 
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Governor Lehman, because he is the best Governor for Labor that ever 
served in the State of New York. It is true that both Roosevelt and Smith 
did wonderful work when they were Governors and that they paved the 
way for Governor Lehman to almost double his efforts in behalf of the 
workers. 

The American Labor Party did splendid work in the New York City 
election but by no means did they do it all. As stated above, the Team- 
sters and their families supported Lehman, Wagner, and Meade, and all 
other progressive candidates. Mr. Bennett, candidate for Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of New York, did not receive the endorsement of the 
American Labor Party but polled the highest vote in New York City, so 
we are informed. Which proves somewhat that the American Labor 
Party does not deliver or withhold the Labor vote in all instances. 

In the State of Illinois the Republican ticket was ahead until they 
entered Cook County, which comprises the City of Chicago. Chicago is 
the strongest organized city in the world compared with population. Chi- 
cago gave an overwhelming majority to the entire Democratic ticket, 
which offset the enormous majority the Republicans had until they entered 
Chicago. In California Mr. Downey elected United States Senator and 
Mr. Olson elected Governor, both on the Democratic ticket, were swept 
into office by the workers, and we are informed at this writing that even 
the labor-hating employers’ associations of Southern California could not 
stop them. Los Angeles gave a majority to the Democratic candidates. 
There are other large centers where the workers are organized that 
strongly supported the Democratic ticket, but where the Republicans 
were elected they undoubtedly were elected without any aid from or- 
ganized labor. In Pennsylvania, unfortunately during the primaries the 
Democratic Party split pretty badly and as a result of the mud slinging 
there by the two factions, they so weakened their position that the Re- 
publicans swept the state. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
Pennsylvania was for years a strong Republican state and it was con- 
sidered almost foolish for the Democrats to attempt to carry that. state. 
Whatever chance the Democrats had at all in an off year was to have 
complete harmony and unity of action among themselves in Pennsylvania, 
and even then it is questionable whether or not they would have carried 
the state. In addition to the above statement, the Miners and other or- 
ganizations in the C. I. O. supported the Democratic ticket, while William 
Green had issued statements endorsing the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator, which undoubtedly rendered some help to the other 
Republican candidates. With complete harmony in the Democratic Party 
and with unity of action among the organized workers in Pennsylvania, it 
is possible that the state may possibly have been saved for the Democratic 
progressive candidates. 

In addition to the above explanation, it might be added that the Presi- 
dent has an official family that is not able to render much help in elections. 
It is questionable if, with one or two exceptions, any member of the Cab- 
inet was able to get any votes in the struggle that went on. In my judg- 
ment it is well perhaps that this happened now instead of two years from 
now, because it may wake up the progressive political leaders in the 
Democratic Party headed by President Roosevelt, to. make the necessary 
changes that will strengthen him or his successor, to the end that in 1940 
the Labor Movement and the workers in general may not again be cursed 
with reactionaries such as we endured from 1920 to 1932. There has 
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always been a reaction in this country after any one party was in office 
for a certain length of time. This procedure may be healthy and may 
bring about better results. One thing is certain; that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will be handicapped during the next two years much more than 
they have been during the past six years, because men elected as a protest 
may regard themselves as all-powerful and influential and they will not 
be able to deliver. But I make this prediction; that unless the Republicans 
elected to office become progressive and eliminate their old time deadwood 
there will be another reaction in 1940 which will bring back into power 
perhaps more extreme progressives than those we have had in recent 
years. 

It is splendid that this great election was held without any bitterness 
and that in our country the freedom of the ballot guarantees protection and 
freedom for the workers. It is also well to understand that the workers 
united can change, by the power of the ballot, from reactionary to progres- 
sive. It is regrettable, however, that the strength of the workers is being 
fritted away by the great division in labor, and unless the breach within 
labor’s family is healed and the masses of the toilers brought together, 
there is this danger: that the great strides we have made will be lost by 
repeal of the progressive legislation that has been enacted, or by amend- 
ments that would surely destroy all we have gained. For the preservation 
of our Unions, Labor Leaders should put their hatreds and personal feel- 
ings aside, and make every effort to join the forces of the organized 
workers. If the International Officers of the Unions want a settlement, 
then a settlement will take place. Every leader of Labor, that fights for a 
settlement is a hero, and deserves the backing of the membership. It 
takes courage to disagree with the mob, but the price of being unpopular 
is not too much when you are battling to save the labor movement. 


ORF 


Saice the last issue of our Journal we are indeed deeply grieved to an- 
nounce the death of a real trade unionist, the wife of the Assistant to the 
General President, John M. Gillespie. 

Mrs. Ann Gillespie came from New York and before she married 
Jack Gillespie 18 years ago she was a prominent, active member of the 
Stenographers and Bookkeepers Union of New York City as she was 
engaged for many years in office work. 

I first met her in the Buffalo Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1917 when I was a candidate for the office of Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor and she then, without my knowing her 
very well, cast her vote for what she believed was the progressive element 
within the Labor Movement. She lived in Indianapolis after her marriage 
and made innumerable friends, both amongst labor people and amongst 
the business men and women of Indiana. Every one who knew her re- 
spected her for her courage, her sincerity, her loyalty and her exceptional 
intelligence and understanding of the problems of life. 

Funeral services were held in the Catholic Cathedral in Indianapolis 
and the eulogy preached over her by the Assistant to the Bishop was 
something never to be forgotten by those who were attending the funeral 
services and who had the opportunity of listening. 

She was then taken to New York and held in New York over night 
where hundreds of our people had an opportunity to visit her in the fu- 
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neral parlors and where again religious services were observed the next 
morning before burial. 

The floral tributes and messages of condolences which were sent to 
Brother Gillespie were almost beyond understanding in their composition 
and in the great number received and in the language expressing sorrow 
and sympathy contained in the messages. There were in New York City 
alone about twelve large cars that were entirely taken up by carrying the 
flowers, tributes of sympathy and respect, from the funeral parlors to 
the grave. 

_ Mrs. Gillespie was buried in a little cemetery across the river in New 

Jersey on a point which overlooks the surrounding country for miles and 
as she was a great lover of nature, believing all of nature was part of the 
work of God, she had chosen this particular cemetery in which her body 
was to be placed. 

She had suffered considerably for months before her passage to the 
Great Beyond and those who knew her, realizing her suffering, although 
sorrowing for losing her, were offering up a prayer that she be removed 
from the indescribable agony which she had to endure. 

Brother Gillespie requests me to convey to his innumerable friends 
who so kindly remembered him during the days of his great sorrow his 
kindest and heartfelt thanks and appreciation for the encouragement they 
had given him by their expressions of good will and by the many floral 
tributes received from his friends in and out of our organization and from 
the great number of our local unions throughout the country. Many local 
representatives from Cincinnati and Chicago were at services in Indian- 
apolis. All New York and many Boston local officers attended the funeral 
in New York. 

The International Union of course did all that it could, which was only 
a very little, to be helpful to Brother Gillespie and to assist him in bearing 
his great disappointment and sorrow at the loss of one whom he deeply 
and sincerely loved, his good wife. 


Onr of our greatest troubles with newly organized local unions and newly 
elect officers is their new-born sense of great importance. 

Their inability to give and take, not only with the employers but with 
their own associates in office. 

I have repeatedly stated for many, many years in the columns of this 
Journal that the days of the old rough and tumble business agents are 
a thing of the past. A representative of a union has a great responsibility. 
He represents not himself but the rank and file of the membership who 
elected him and the Labor Movement in general expects him to maintain 
the dignity of his office. 

We must have men that are able to present their case in behalf of their 
people intelligently representing our unions. Swearing and calling abusive 
names to those with whom we disagree or sulking with their associates is a 
sure sign of the incompetency and inefficiency of such an individual. If there 
are any such thick heads and ignorant representatives in our organization, 
the quicker they are eliminated or removed from office by the rank and file 
of the general membership the better it is for the union that they repre- 
sent and for the Labor Movement as a whole. 

If you want to be successful train your mind to your work. Read 
everything that you can on labor and above all learn to make friends be- 
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cause all who disagree with you are not wrong. Continuously ask yourself 
the question—‘“Is it not possible that I may be wrong?” 

The Labor Movement must be carried on and it’s victories must be won 
and will be won only by those who are competent of understanding the les- 
son, the motto, the principle of give and take. 


eG. Oe 


Second address delivered by Daniel J. Tobin in the Houston Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. This address was _ 
prompted by the report of the Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report, which dealt with the subject matter of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 


Fellow Delegates: “I am hired by the Teamsters to fight for their 
interests.”’ Chauncey Weaver, a delegate presenting the Musicians’ Union, 
who has just spoken, is making a living at the practice of law. It is all right 
for the Musicians to elect him as a delegate here. That is their business. I 
assume he is talking for the Musicians. However, I do not believe that law- 
yers should influence this convention towards a continuation of a disruption 
of this Labor Movement. 

When I spoke here the other day I promised you faithfully on my word 
that I had no intention of speaking ten minutes before I talked, and my 
_ purpose was to try to clarify, or not leave a false impression of the address 
delivered by Judge Padway, which, to the unthinking public and to many 
of our delegates here in the convention without experience, could be con- 
strued as a general attack on the Administration, which address should 
eliminate any thought of doing anything but justice to those whom I be- 
lieve to be our friends. That was my intention when I arose, and I had 
nothing prepared. I delivered it extemporaneously, as I am doing now. 

Following that address I have received over two thousand telegrams. 
There are only a few here. Don’t be alarmed, I won’t read them. I know 
how we feel about people bringing a basket full of documents in before 
our Council. I think I should, however, read you a few of them. My office 
rs Indianapolis informs me that there are at least five hundred telegrams 

ere. 

I have always tried to keep off the newspapers as a labor leader. My 
experience of over thirty-five years of actual service has taught me that 
newspapers can build you up one day and when it suits their end, tear you 
down next day. Without any solicitation or desire on my part, unprecedented 
publicity has been given to the statements that I made here the other day. 

(President Tobin then reads half a dozen telegrams from different 
organizations, the first one being from the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, Local 99, commending him for his attitude.) 

I want to ask the Secretary of the Committee to read the “Resolve” 
of the committee so that I can get the language. 

Chairman Woll: There are several sections such as you mention. One 
section reads: “We therefore recommend that this convention authorize 
the Executive Council to carry on the battle and at the same time stand 
ready to respond to any genuine appeal for peace or any honorable and sin- 
cere opportunity to reunite the labor movement.” 
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President Tobin: That is exactly what we did last year and the year 
before, and the year before, and we will be doing the same thing next year 
unless the membership of our national unions and our local unions will 
insist that we do otherwise. 

I represent a large organization, nearly 350,000 members. Brother 
Flore said he represented more than 200,000 members, nearly 600,000 mem- 
bers, almost one-sixth of the total membership of the Federation. I am 
satisfied that in a referendum vote of our organization, if a proposition 
similar to this would be submitted it would carry twenty to one that the 
Executive Council stand instructed by this convention to open up nego- 
tiations, beginning where they broke off in their last session with the 
representatives of the CIO. That is simple and plain. If at the end of their 
discussions they can accomplish nothing, then we will have that much 
information to devise some ways and means as to how to proceed further, 
and I disagree with any man that you are humbling yourself in this great 


question when you ask those who disagreed with you to meet you for the 


purpose of talking over that disagreement. 

It is all right enough for some of you trades that are 100 per cent 
organized and that live cloistered within your buildings where you are 
protected because of the skill of your trade, and because there is no 
access to your trade from the outside, to tell us this is a question of prin- 
ciple. A principle is involved of bringing together the toilers of this na- 
tion, and that transcends any personal pride or political feeling. 

Who has carried on this fight? Have we laid down submissive in any 
part of the country in this fight? Who has been in the forefront of this 
battle from the beginning? The Teamsters’ organization, and every one of 
you know it. 7 

Members of our organization were imprisoned because of a strike in 
Oregon. Members are threatened with imprisonment, eighteen business 
agents and some of our organizers, in the rotten prejudiced courts of Los 
Angeles, the home of Labor’s enemy, the Los Angeles Times. Those mem- 
bers are on trial, for what? For fighting Bridges and the CIO on the West- 
ern Coast and in the southern ports of the state of California. You tell me 
that we are sacrificing the plans and platform upon which we are founded. 
If that report just confined itself to the recommendation it would not be so 
bad, but with six pages of denunciation of what happened it has further 
spoiled the hope of conciliation. Calling men traitors and dictators and 
Judases—that don’t get you anywhere. That is personal feeling. That is 
the work of the committee that you are going to be asked to approve. 

I can hate just as strongly as any other man in this organization, but 
I always put my hatred under my feet in an endeavor to serve the people 
who have elected me, not to hate, but to serve. Well, I have done my share 
of the work. I have endeavored to say as clearly as I possibly could what I 
wanted you to do. I think you should go further in the report or re-submit 
it to the Executive Council. If you don’t we can get along without either 
the CIO or the A. F. of L. I don’t say that in a boastful manner. I want to 
be helpful. I don’t want to tear down the work we have given our life to, 
I want to build it up, but if one or the other side refuses to let us build it 
up, we will try to build our own house in the Teamsters’ Union. 

I want to tell you what happened in the Council the other day. I was 
advised while I was across the water that President Green was informed 
that it was the desire of a certain organization in the CIO that they would 
proceed and ask for a conference beween the CIO and the A. F. of L. They 
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went to Washington. The president of that CIO organization was there. 
They were told in Washington, talking to the President of the CIO, who is 
President of the United Mine Workers, that he wanted to see their Presi- 
dent, the President of the Ladies Garment Workers. They went to New 
York and met the President of the Ladies’ Garment Workers there and 
discussed the question. They were finally advised, “Yes, we will abide by 
the conference provided the American Federation of Labor agrees before 
the end of the conference to take in organization of the CIO.” 


Now there is no use of any employer inviting me to a conference if he 
tells me he will only go into conference providing I agree to the suggestions 
he makes beforehand. I don’t think President Green could go any further. 
Any side to this question that lays down an ultimatum before the confer- 
ence is held is not playing the game fair—and that includes our side. When 
conferences broke off before I was in the Council and I heard in detail 
what our people had done, I was one of those people at that time who 
wanted to hear both sides of the case explained to our people who did not 
see how they possibly could continue at that particular time, but I be- 
lieved in the light of reasoning the other side might see to it that they 
would change slightly from the rigid position they had taken. I was one of 
those who lent my voice on the council and in the columns of our journal, 
believing that the CIO should have accepted conditionally the proposal 
made by the Council, which was in substance that all unions that left the 
Federation return without penalties, and then let us begin from there. 


They got somewhere in that first conference, and it ended, and I be- 
lieve if they meet again or offer to meet again and begin where they ended, 
they may get further ahead. Don’t you leave here with just making the 
grand phrase, “The door is open” and “There should be one house of 
labor.” That sentiment is splendid but we are practical men fighting this 
battle day in and day out on the streets of our country, and I am going to 
tell you gentlemen with all the sincerity at my command—I hope I am 
wrong—that unless you do make an honorable overture for reopening of 
negotiations that this condition will not be better next year or the year 
after. We thought that two years ago; we thought it three years ago. 

You have nothing to lose, you have everything to gain, and if our 
people get up against a stone wall from the other side, a mountain of ice 
that cannot be moved, let the public know of the conditions and what 
caused the end of the discussions, and, believe me, public sentiment and 
public opinion and the intelligence of the toilers will be on your side and 
will place the other side in an unfavorable position where they appear 
adamant and where they refuse to move. 

Maybe we could finally boil this thing down where the public would 
know some of the things that you have intimated here, that there were 
one or two men responsible for not bringing together eight or ten millions 
of workers. 

Somebody has said, “Do you favor arbitration, Mr. Tobin, in case 
there are points that cannot be adjusted and on which there will not be an 
understanding?” My answer is that it all depends upon the points at issue, 
and then if the points do not involve fundamental laws of the organiza- 
tions I certainly favor abritration by an unprejudiced board. If it is a 
question of the organization of a large industry that was never organized 
when the present Administration went into office and for years we have 
been hammering at their doors, and we have been driven from their sur- 
roundings, yes, whether one or two men belong to some skilled trades, I 
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think at least we could temporarily adjust that by holding it in abeyance 
until a future time and we might be able to solve it, as we are doing now 
with some of the organizations that are in here.” 

I don’t think there is anything to lose. I don’t think you will get any- 
where by this report—‘‘the door is open.” That is just a repetition, and all 
the preliminary that went ahead of it can only appeal to the prejudice, to 
the envy and the hatred of men and will get you nowhere. 

What are you going to do? Suppose, if as stated here, you are a great 
organization. Then is there anything that will cause you to surrender that 
greatness and that honor and that prestige by being manful enough to sug- 
gest the opening of conferences where they left off at the end of the last 
negotiations? Certainly not. 

I am going to say this to you in very plain language. We want a set- 
tlement of this question, and if there is not a settlement we cannot go on, 
not only fighting our own but fighting everybody else’s fight in this conflict, 
a conflict in which I believe a more serious and determined attempt should 
be made to bring us together. 

Outside of that, outside of the cruel, bitter, almost deathlike condi- 
tions obtaining as of one trade against the other, there is the danger of 
adverse legislation, there is the danger of reactionaries getting into power 
politically. There is now a desire to evade the question of labor on both 
sides on the part of the political leaders in Washington. You can’t blame 
them. The Senator (Berry) sitting down here, whom I recognize as the 
President of an International Union, during the wage-hour controversy, 
because of the conflicting opinions, did not know how to make up his mind, 
and finally he voted as per the desires of the American Federation of 
Labor. That is only one example. He is a labor man. There are a number 
of other Senators who know not one-twentieth as much about labor as he 
does. They are up in the air and do not know what they are going to do or 
where they are going to land, simply because we are in division. 

Labor needs to consolidate not only what it has gained from a legis- 
lative standpoint, but it needs to increase those gains. Some of you may 
not know what is going on in other states as much as the national officers 
who are in contact with it daily. Witness the attempt to destroy the labor 
movement now in the States of Oregon and California. If they are success- 
ful in those States—and I am afraid they will be because of the division of 
labor—other states will follow and labor will be placed in a straitjacket in 
those progressive states. Any man from California or Oregon who is here 
can verify the statements I am making. 

You can talk as you please, there isn’t a political leader in America, 
Republican or Democrat, who is not following the trend of people’s minds 
and who would not follow the trend of a solidified labor movement, but 
now they are just laughing up their sleeves at us because we are not of 
one mind, because we are divided. 

The labor movement has been destroyed in nearly every country in 
the world, with the exception of the United States, Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. Dictator and monster has grown up within other 
countries in Europe, whether it be the leader of the Soviet government in 
Russia or the leader of the German government in Germany. They are 
both of the same type. The first act of both of them was to destroy the 
right of the workers to organize, and they have successfully done that. 
When I visited Germany in 1919 the workers there made up one of the 
strongest labor organizations in the world. A member of the Carpenters’ 
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Union was President of the Reichstag. I had luncheon there with the mem- 
bers of the Reichstag who were elected on the labor platform. Today the 
labor man who raises his head or voice in Germany is destroyed. 

Why do I mention that? Because you could not tell the German lead- 
ers, as it is impossible to tell our leaders now, and unless you stop and join 
hands together and fight shoulder to shoulder, there is danger, first of 
destroying you by legislation, and next of destroying you by some govern- 
mental authority created or acquired. 

History, if it is no other use to us, ought to be a guiding light to steer 
us onward toward doing that which we believe should be done. I repeat, if 
we are in doubt, let us watch the history of the labor movement in other 
countries. Then have we any right to say that it can’t happen here? We 
certainly have not. 

That is the question confronting you. It is not a question of Czar or 
Dictator in the labor movement. I have been called some of those things, 
too. It is not a question of how the bosses will pat him on the back and 
say, “You are a great fellow, and we don’t like the tactics of the sit-down 
strikers and the Communists.” They said the same thing about us when we 
were trying to organize in Detroit and other places. For years we could 
not stick our noses inside those places. 

I don’t like the policy of the CIO. In many instances I have rebelled 
against them, I have condemned them, but the same people that condemn 
those people today condemned me and you in the early days when we were 
starting out. I am not pleading for those people or for their leaders. I am 
not pleading for you as leaders. I am begging, beseeching and pleading for 
the multitudes who have elected us and those who are unorganized and 
who are dependent upon our action. 


Explanation of Convention Action 


Before the vote on the question of acceptance of the report was taken, 
President Tobin made the following statement: 


If it is understood by the acceptance of this report that the state- 
ments of President Green, in accordance with his action in Atlantic City in 
August, 1938, will be put into effect, the Teamsters’ delegation will vote 
“ves” on the motion to accept the report. If it is understood that the state- 
ment or promise of President Green, or his action in Atlantic City during 
the meeting of the Executive Council in August, is not to be the sense of 
this convention or embodied in the report, the Teamsters’ delegation will 
vote “no.” The action of President Green in Atlantic City, and his state- 
ment to the representatives of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, was as fol- 
lows—that they could go to Washington, meet President Lewis, head of 
the CIO, and advise him that a committee representing the American 
Federation of Labor was ready and willing to meet and begin a discussion 
of the differences between the two organizations where they.had left off in 
the last conference held. During the debate President Green stated, ‘“‘We 
are willing to let bygones be bygones and begin where we left off.” The 
statement, therefore, made by President Tobin above was that the Teams- 
ters would vote “‘yes” if that sentiment and expression and promise made 
by President Green was embodied in the acceptance of the report. There 
was no answer by President Green. It is therefore assumed by the Teams- 
ters’ delegation and by nearly all others that the action of the convention 
was, that the American Federation of Labor decided in dealing with the 
CIO to accept and carry out the statements of President Green in this 
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convention and his action in Atlantic City in August, 1938, that we will 
let bygones be bygones and meet again a committee of the CIO and 
begin where we left off, a discussion of the differences existing between us, 
to the end that an agreement may be reached which will bring about a 
consolidation of the two labor organizations to the benefit of the rank and 
file of the membership of both organizations throughout the nation. 
Note: Mr. Chauncey Weaver referred to in the beginning of the address is Prosecuting 
Attorney in Des Moines, Iowa, and a prominent member of the Republican County Com- 
ae and has not worked at his trade as a musician for many years, so I am informed.— 
DITOR. 
aye ay 

We HAVE received several inquiries from our members throughout 
the country on the Wage and Hour law just enacted and which went into 
effect recently. Our members want to know whether or not they come 
under the law. 

First let me say that no one comes under the law unless they are 
engaged in interstate traffic. 

Wherever our unions have contracts usually the wages are over 25c 
an hour which for a 44 hour week would amount to $11.00 per week, which 
is the minimum wage and hours required by this law. There are none of 
our union members I hope working for less than this amount. If they 
are working for less than this amount they should at once remedy the 
situation because if a union cannot obtain more than 25c an hour it is 
not much good to the membership. It is true that there are thousands of 
unorganized workers, especially in the southern states, who are perhaps 
working for less than this amount and this law will help them. The pur- 
pose of the law was to shorten the hours of labor and at least provide a 
wage which would supply the workers with something to eat. We ab- 
solutely believe that 25c an hour is a slave wage but we hope to remedy 
this some day. In 1940 the wage increases automatically to 30c per hour, 
provided the law is not repealed or declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Next let me advise our members that where there is confusion or 
misunderstanding as to the law that they go to the local wage and 
hour law council director for information, who is located in their district. 
We cannot in this office take care of the thousands of questions coming 
in from either members or employers. 

Most of our members are exempt from this law because they are 
engaged in work which is purely intrastate. Intrastate means working 
within the state or hauling and delivering goods which do not leave the 
state or come into the state. 

This law will be somewhat confusing until such\time as the machinery 
for its operation is set up and that perhaps will take several months or 
maybe several years. In the meantime it is possible that the law may be 
reversed, amended or declared unconstitutional by the courts, the same as 
happened to the NRA. 

Next let me advise our members that all of our people engaged in 
interstate hauling or trucking now coming under the Motor Vehicle Act 
are exempt from the Wages and Hours law. 

With those two classes of our members excluded, namely those coming 
under the Motor Vehicle Act and all those engaged in employment within 
the state, there will be very little of our membership which will come 
under the Wages and Hours Act. Retail sales drivers even crossing from 
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one state to another, such as leaving St. Louis and entering East St. Louis, 
which is in Illinois, would also be exempt because 51% of the business of 
the employer is within the City of St. Louis or the State of Missouri. 

We might also add here that the law is new, very far reaching, quite 
confusing and that the machinery for its operation is not set up and is 
not working smoothly and that there are many of those employed under 
the Director who are themselves in confusion over the law, especially 
with the technical situations that arise as to its compliances. Those in the 
Directors’ offices freely admit that the plan is new, is in its infancy 
and it is not possible to have it running smoothly or put it into practical 
use for some time to come. 

We would advise our members further not to get alarmed over this 
law, not to become excited, to have patience and to continue to maintain 
strong unions which, after all, are the key-note to the betterment or con- 
tinuation of the present conditions that we enjoy. 

I repeat the law was only intended to help those that were practically 
down and out insofar as wages and hours are concerned. 

Do not either be influenced or alarmed by your employers telling you 
that to comply with the law they will have to make reductions in wages. 
We will not stand for any reductions in wages anywhere because of this 
law. We might further add that as the operation of this law continues, 
from the information we have at hand, it is our opinion that a commission 
or commissions will undoubtedly be set up in the near future, composed of 
labor, industry and the public, to regulate or hear complaints from each 
industry, as its purpose will be to try to regulate and adjust the law in 
accordance with the special industry. Of course this would not mean, 
under any circumstances, setting aside the minimum hours or minimum 
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No DOUBT our membership throughout the nation is deeply interested 
in the investigation or charges made by the Federal Government against 
the milk industry in Chicago, in which our Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union is 
named. The charges mainly can be boiled down to this—that a conspiracy 
obtains in the City of Chicago to control the price of milk, between all the 
distributors, the Chicago Board of Health, and the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union. The representative of the Joint Council is also named in the in- 
dictment, as is the representative of the States Attorney’s office. There 
are so many named by the Federal Government that it looks like they might 
be biting off more than they can chew. 

The record of Dr. Bundeson, in charge of health in Chicago, is so clear, 
clean and honest, that no one has ever charged this man before with the 
slightest thought of violating the law or of wrongdoing of any description. 
In the first place let us state right in the beginning that of course any 
Federal indictment is serious. If for no other reason, it causes worry, 
anxiety and some expense in one’s own defense, and even if you get 
acquitted finally the Government does not pay your expenses of defense. In 
the next place let us make this statement: that almost always the Govern- 
ment, when it seeks an indictment from a Federal Grand Jury, can get that 
indictment. You are called in before the Federal Grand Jury but you are 
really hamstrung before you go in there. The Government’s representative 
does all the talking and you can only answer his questions. You are not al- 
lowed, as I understand the law, to have your own legal council before the 
Grand Jury; that is when they are considering the evidence requesting the 
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indictment. In the next place let us state that indictments granted by the 
Federal Grand Jury, which are almost always customary, should not by any 
means be considered proof that persons are guilty or will be found guilty. 
As a matter of fact, the history of the Government’s prosecution of trusts 
and monopolies has been somewhat of a failure. The position of our gov- 
ernment, however, is this: that there are all kinds of agencies that the 
public knows nothing about, making complaints continuously to the Federal 
Government about conspiracies, extortions, combinations and trusts, etc., 
existing. Those complaints are referred to the Department of Justice. The 
Attorney General, who is the head of the Department of Justice, has created 
several separate departments within the Department of Justice. There is 
now a special department for the prosecution of combinations in restraint of 
trade, which is headed by a Mr. Arnold, a very able man, who, we under- 
stand, was connected with the Law Department of one of our great univer- 
sities before coming to Washington. The Government may have at the 
present time under consideration the calling to justice of at least fifty dif- 
ferent institutions or combinations which, it has been charged by others, 
are violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; or in other words, are trusts 
and are guilty of restraining trade and fixing prices. The Government 
itself in all instances does not go out looking for these charges. They are 
most of them brought to the Government. We have reason to believe that 
there has continuously been a cry made against the price of milk in Chicago 
by “paper organizations” that give themselves big, long names, and that 
are really trouble makers more than anything else. They enlist into their 
fold the aid of shyster lawyers and cheap politicians who under cover draft 
complaints continually and keep shooting them in to Washington. We have 
reason to believe that as far back as eight or ten years ago there have been 
complaints made against the distributors of milk in Chicago as to the price 
of milk, and that the Government upon investigation set aside many of 
those complaints. But the tide kept rolling in continuously in recent years, 
and eventually it becomes absolutely compulsory on the Government to 
take some action to find out whether or not the parties accused are guilty. 
The cases are investigated by the head of the Department for the prosecu- 
tion of trusts in Washington, and then referred to certain other attorneys 
in the Department and the complaints are made up, the charges drafted and 
laid before the Grand Jury. A number of young lawyers, most of them out 
of law school only a few years, are employed by the Department of Justice, 
and those young lawyers endeavor to make a record for themselves. The 
salary paid by the Government to this class of workers is only about $3,500 
ayear. The young lawyer is glad to get this salary because there are so many 
of them out of law school starving to death throughout the country, espe- 
cially in the large cities. These young, aggressive attorneys immediately 
start in to make a name for themselves in the hope that they can get 
such publicity that after they leave the employment of the Government they 
will have established enough of a name for themselves to set up an inde- 
pendent law practice of their own. This is true somewhat in Chicago in the 
case of the Milk Drivers, and before the Grand Jury, we are informed, 
many questions were asked of the defendants in such a manner that they 
could be really classed as intimidations, by the young Prosecuting Attorneys, 
while the defendants had no possible chance to properly defend themselves, 
under the procedure governing hearings before the Grand Jury. If these 
young attorneys are successful in getting a settlement or compromise or a 
conviction, they feel they have revolutionized the world and that they are 
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on their way to success. It isn’t a question of the justice or injustice of the 
question involved. The young attorneys simply have one thing in mind and 
that is to get a conviction, which of course is not the purpose of law, which is 
based, or supposed to be based, on justice. 

I have continually advised our people everywhere never to enter into 
any kind of an understanding or agreement, verbal or written, whereby they 
agree with their employers to maintain the price of any article, whether it 
be milk, bread, clothing, coal, oil or anything else. Our work is to get wages, 
hours and working conditions. We have nothing whatever to do with the 
prices obtained by employers for products hauled or delivered. For thirty 
years I have been hammering this home to the minds of our people, and I 
believe I have been somewhat successful, because I know of no instance in 
this country where the contrary prevails or where my advice and direction 
has not been accepted and put into practice. The milk drivers’ officials in 
Chicago have informed me that they have never interferred with or in- 
sinuated in any way, directly or indirectly, what the employers or distrib- 
utors should receive for their milk or other dairy products. If that is true— 
and I believe it is because I know those men—then they have no reason to 
be alarmed. The publicity created by newspapers of course is disturbing, 
but in reality there is no way you can prevent newspapers from issuing 
glaring headlines. In other words, the newspapers must sell their products 
and they have to have exciting headlines. Even if the Milk Drivers were 
guilty of saying, “We don’t like so and so because he cuts the price of milk” 
—and I repeat, I do not believe they are—there is no danger of them being 
put out of business or being incarcerated in prison. The Government is 
always reasonable, lenient, considerate and very often settles a case of this 
kind by an agreement or an admission on the part of the men that “Well, 
we made a mistake but we will not do so again. We did not know we were 
breaking the law.” But I repeat, from all the information I have, the Milk 
Drivers or the Joint Council had nothing to do with the fixing of the 
prices of milk. 

Now then about the price of milk in Chicago, there is no city in the 
country where milk is distributed to the housekeeper or family as cheap as it 
is distributed and sold in the City of Chicago. Iam talking now about large 
cities, not about country towns. Then the profits of the industry, as far as 
I can find out from the reports of large corporations in the dairy business, 
are not excessive. As a matter of fact, they are very low. Of course the 
profits may be covered up in many ways, such as deducting for shrinkage 
or replacement of machinery, or for additional enlargements, or enormous 
salaries to management and directors. But I feel that in recent years the 
return for the investors in the large dairies has not been anything to be 
proud of. Again let us remind the government and the public at large that 
there is no more dangerous individual in any business than the chiseler who 
is continually cutting prices. Unless a fair return is obtained on any in- 
vestment, the investment will not be encouraged. Again unless the manage- 
ment is able to earn some profits, wages cannot be paid, and the chiseling 
or cut-rate individual in most instances helps to destroy nearly every in- 
dustry wheré decent wages are paid. This was thoroughly exemplified 
when the NRA was in vogue, and it has been repeatedly referred to by the 
heads of the different departments of the present government. Even in the 
face of this chiseling employer, when any employer says, “We are willing 
to pay the wages and grant you the hours of your union and comply: with 
every other request as contained in your agreement’”—lI say when that con- 
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dition is agreed to by even the chiseling or cut-rate employer, we must and 
we always do allow our members to work for such an individual. 

Summing the whole situation up, let me repeat that the government 
has perhaps fifty different investigations either in progress or contemplated 
in different industries and branches of trade; that the government is not 
anxious to find men or corporations guilty of violations of the law; that 
the government and its departments are compelled, when it is called to their 
attention that there are violations of the law, to try to prevent said viola- 
tions; and last, the fact that someone is indicted, as in a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, is not at all extremely serious and nothing to be alarmed 
about and it does not prove guilt. 


5 
‘THE AMERICAN Federation of Labor, as I understand their decision, 
decided to open up negotiations with the CIO and to begin discussion of the 
disagreements exactly where the committee representing both sides left off 
in their last conference last year. 

The CIO in its convention, so we are informed, decided that they would 
meet any honorable proposition towards coming together with the American 
Federation of Labor (or they used some similar language) but they went 
on further to state that unless all those organizations now in the CIO were 
taken back into the A. F. of L. in a body there would be no getting together. 
I hope we have been misinformed but if that procedure obtained it was, in 
my judgment, the wrong attitude to take. The American Federation of 
Labor agreed in the conference of both committees, before the conference 
disbanded, that they would readmit to membership, without any penalty, 
all of the ten or eleven International Unions that had left the American 
Federation of Labor. This would include the Automobile Workers and 
several other organizations. The disagreement arose because the CIO com- 
mittee insisted that all organizations, local and national, that were chartered 
since the separation, be admitted in a body. The Federation could not 
possibly agree to this because it would be in conflict with its own constitu- 
tion, and only a Convention of the American Federation of Labor, could 
change that constitution. At any rate, any side, whether it be the American 
Federation of Labor or the CIO, that says, ““We will meet you but before we 
meet you have to agree to a certain proposition,” such procedure is entirely 
wrong. It would be wrong for the Federation to say, ““We will not meet you 
unless you agree to our proposition before going into conference.” It is just 
as wrong for the CIO to take such at attitude. If two responsible commit- 
tees, representing and able to speak for their own people and for both sides 
of the question were to meet and open up the controversy, where it had ended 
on the question of admitting all organized CIO members and then in con- 
ference disagreed, it would not be so bad as to say, before they go into a 
conference, “You must agree before we go in.” There is always a chance in 
a conference, by the exchange of opinions, to remove some one of the dis- 
agreements existing or to get nearer together. There would be nothing to 
lose and a possibility of gaining. 

As it looks now, from the information at hand as we are hurrying to the 
Printer, there has not been anything done by the CIO in their convention to 
bring the two great bodies of labor together. What is the answer? Is it con- 
tinued war between the factions of labor? If there are one, two or ten men 
responsible for the continuation of the war, then the curse of millions of suf- 
fering workers will be, as it should be, on their heads. 
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If the leaders of the groups involved, who represent the workers, cannot 
take a lesson from the last general election then they are willfully blind to 
the serious conditions confronting labor. Progressives and those who have 
championed the cause of labor in the Congress of the United States and the 
Governorships of the several states have been set aside and reactionaries, 
named conservatives, but in truth labor haters, have been elected in their 
places. Two, four or six years at most and all that we have gained in the 
past years of our struggles is liable to be wiped out. All of this is due, not to 
the rank and file, but to the leaders of labor. Perhaps it is not yet too late for 
the multitudes of organized workers to rise up and demand that committees 
be appointed from both sides to bring us together. Perhaps the CIO may 
find some way in which they can set aside their rigid decision, which is that 
the Federation has to accept their terms of peace before entering into a joint 
conference or perhaps the President might find, a man who has shown his 
desire to be helpful to the workers, who might bring some influence to bear 
on those leaders, to the end that they would come together immediately, dis- 
cuss the situation and endeavor to reach an understanding. Even from a 
political standpoint it is necessary and seriously important. The only class 
that has saved the present political set-up in Washington and in many of 
the states, is that of the organized workers and their friends. This, as 
pointed out in another page of this Journal, was demonstrated in New York 
State and in Illinois, where the New Dealers were totally defeated until 
they entered the strongly organized cities of New York and Chicago. 

Perhaps “The darkest hour is that before the dawn” and maybe, after 
all, there may be some way found to save the multitudes of organized 
workers in our country by inspiring the leadership with the real necessity 
of bringing together in the two bodies of organized labor the men and women 
of our country, 


\ \ ELL, THEY say the CIO Convention has just adjourned as we go to 
press and we are sorry to say, from the information we have, we do not 
believe much has been done towards bringing about a conciliation between 
the two labor organizations, namely the American Federation of Labor and 
the CIO. We have not the minutes nor the proceedings of the Convention 
of the CIO, and we are speaking now only of what we have read in the 
papers. We want to say, however, that the CIO has shown some of us who 
are old timers in the movement a lesson by the establishment of a higher per 
capita tax from their local unions to their national body. The papers state 
that they have established a minimum of 50c per member per capita tax to 
the national body. No organization can function on any less and it should 
be understood right here that the benefits demanded by local unions from 
their International Unions in this modern labor movement cannot be 
granted even by this tax. Our International Union is twenty years behind 
the times with its 30c a month per capita tax. Weare required now to main- 
tain offices of advice and council in Washington. We have also been com- 
pelled to double the amount of our former tax to the American Federation of 
Labor. All this expense and many others have been added to the cost of run- 
ning this International Brotherhood of Teamsters since our last Convention. 
Locals can raise their dues when they are in need of additional funds or they 
can assess their membership in the case of emergency. The International 
Union has no power to raise its tax between Conventions and it has never 
levied an assessment on its membership. 
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NY MEMBER who goes short in his accounts with the local union has 
in the strict sense of the word and in accordance with our laws, no 
right to be allowed to continue in membership. Sentiment is splendid, but 
it is the curse of good business in our unions. To willfully steal the money 
of a local union is a greater crime than stealing from an individual. If 
men once fall by the wayside and deliberately use funds which do not 
belong to them, you can rest assured there is something weak there and 
they will follow up that practice. In addition to this, in order to set an 
example to other weaker men and to properly discipline and maintain the 
union as it should be accordance with our laws, sentiment should be 
expunged in dealing with financial wrongdoers within the local. 


ae 


HRISTMAS will be with you in a few days after you read this. Let 

me give you the same advice I have given you before. If you are going 
to make gifts, as you should to your immediate family or to those in need, 
—hbuy something useful; don’t buy stuff that is good for nothing. If you 
are in doubt as to what you should give that would be needed and useful, 
give the amount it would cost in money. This, of course, does not apply to 
the children.- An overindulgence in sending out unnecessary Christmas 
cards is a weakness that should be overcome. The Christmas card business 
has become a form of racket amongst publishers and dealers, and most or 
them are printed in non-union shops. Send cards to those in your im- 
mediate circle and for whom you have respect and admiration. Read the 
card that you are sending and be positive that you mean the expression 
contained in its printed or written message. 


OF Oe 


HE INTERNATIONAL Union desires to express its sincere thanks to 
the Building Trades Council of New Orleans and vicinity for the 
splendid help they have given to Organizer Frank Prohl in getting agree- 
ments with building material employers who employ drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers. We believe it is only just and fair that we should mention 


' this particular local Building Trades Council in New Orleans, and we 


want to say that if it comes our way, which it undoubtedly will sometime 
in the future, to reciprocate to the Bulding Trades Council, we shall not 
forget our friends. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA [ 
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T HY don’t you make the following promises to yourself during the 
coming year; also believe the ous statements: | 


(1) That you will attend as ‘many meetings as possible and make 
some sacrifice to ges hg in the work of your local union during the 
coming year, 

. (2) That you will pay your dues the first week of each month, or, 
better still, you will try and pay your dues a month or two in advance, : 

(3) That you will watch carefully inside and outside of your meetings 


for those characters who are plausible speakers and who are spreading the 


poison of discontent and distrust in the organization, 


| (4) That you will fully understand that without the union you would 
-be working long hours at small pay, as those that went before you had to 
work and suffer, long hours for a starvation wage, 


(5) That the days of prosperity can be turned into days of sadness 
and distress without a faithful watching of the affairs of your union, the 
- game as now exists in other countries in Europe where at one time union 
~ men were free and had strong organizations, now totally destroyed, 
| (6) That you will realize every night-on your return home that it is 

not your duty to tell your troubles to your wife and family. For instance, if 
you made some mistake during the day and received a serious call-down, 
don’t worry the folks at home during the coming year. Remember they, 
too, have their troubles. 


(7) That you will say a eheerful word to se who are in distress or 
out of employment, and that you will help, even if it is only a dime, to relieve 
someone in need. The kind at heart experience the blessings of consolation 
and peace and are rewarded when they least expect it. 


(8) That you will try and bring in the member who has fallen away; 
that you will read and keep informed on political life; that you will realize 
that in our country under our government the a Orers have a larger 
‘amount of freedom than in any other country, even with the imperfections 
of our government, 


(9) That you cannot play a double game in anything, and, above all,’ 


you cannot be untrue to the pledges and obligations you have taken as a 
union man, 


(10). That you must understand and believe faithfully that unless we 
stick together and respect each other’s rights, as we have promised to do in 
our union, we will be destroyed, 


(11) That you must during this coming year build up confidence in 
our union and eliminate hatreds and jealousies. 


There is not one of the above pledges that you cannot make, and at the 
end of the year if you have observed them I promise that you will be a 
better man. 








ace 
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Oregon Idle May Lose Unem- 
ployment Benefits Under 
New Anti-Labor Law 


Washington, D. C.—Strong proba- 
bility that the Social Security Board 
will disapprove the new Oregon un- 
employment compensation law, as 
amended by an initiative petition ap- 
proved by the voters on November 8, 
thereby forcing employers to pay al- 
most double their present pay roll 
taxes and jeopardizing compensation 
for the jobless, was visioned here with 
the announcement by the Social Secu- 
rity Board that a conference had been 
called to meet here on December 19 
to determine, with Governor Charles 
H. Martin and his aides, whether the 
Oregon statute, which anti-labor em- 
ployers hookwinked the voters into 
adopting, conforms with the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act. 

Board officials stated that the Ore- 
gon amendment to the present state 
law, which limits picketing and makes 
strikes for union recognition illegal, 
was apparently in direct conflict with 
the Federal Act, compliance with the 
provisions of which are mandatory 
for participation by the states in the 
unemployment compensation fund col- 
lected under authority of Federal stat- 
ute by a tax on pay rolls. 

The statement by the Social Secu-_ 
rity Board said: 

The Social Security Board notified 
Governor Charles H. Martin, of Ore- 
gon, that it would hold a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., on December 19, to 
determine whether the Oregon un- 
employment compensation law, as 
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amended by an initiative petition ap- 
proved by voters on November 8, now 
conforms with provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Oscar M. Powell, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Board, explained that offi- 
cials of the Oregon agency and officials 
of the Social Security Board have had 
this matter under discussion since the 
adoption of the initiative petition, and 
further conferences will be held in an 
attempt to arrive at a solution which 
will work no hardship on the people of 
Oregon. 

A resolution adopted by the Board 
calling the formal hearing states that 
the Social Security Act provides: 

“On December 31 in each taxable 
year the Board shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury each State 
whose law it has previously approved, 
except that it shall not certify any 
State which, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the 
State agency, the Board finds has 
changed its law so that it no longer 
contains the provisions specified in 
subsection (a) or has with respect to 
such taxable year failed to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision.” 

Subsection (a) of title IX stipulates, 
in part, that the Board may not certify 
as approved a State law which denies 
unemployment benefits to any other- 
wise eligible employee for refusing to 
work under any of the following con- 
ditions: 

“If the position offered is vacant 
due directly to a strike, lockout, or 
other labor dispute; 

“If the wages, hours, or other condi- 
tions of the work offered are substan- 
tially less favorable to the individual 
than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality ; 

“If as a condition of being employed 
the individual would be required to 


join a company union or to resign 


from or refrain from joining any bona 
fide labor organization.” 

The resolution further sets out that 
the amendment to the Oregon law pro- 
vides that: 


* ‘Whenever in any statute or other 
law of this State the term “labor dis- 
pute” is used, such term is hereby de- 
fined for all purposes to mean and in- 
clude only an actual bona fide contro- 
versy in which the disputants stand in 
proximate relation of employer and 
the majority of his or its employees 
and which directly concerns matters 
directly pertaining to wages, hours, or 
working conditions of the employees 
of the particular employer directly 
involved in such controversy. Dis- 
putes between organizations or groups 
of employees as to which shall act for 


the employees in dealing with the em- 


ployer shall not be classed:as labor dis- 
putes, and the refusal of an employer 
to deal with either party to any such 
jurisdictional controversy shall not 
operate to make the dispute a labor 
dispute within the meaning of this 
ACL... 

The Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation law was enacted on November 
15, 1935, covering workers in 225,000 
jobs. Its unemployment compensation 
benefit paying program started in 
January, 1938. A total of $5,542,647 
in benefits had been paid out through 
November, 1938, to 169,233 initial 
claimants. 


American Workers, Beware! 


The present far-reaching disturb- 
ance in France should give food for 
thought to all American workers. The 
General Confederation of Labor’s eall 
for a one-day general strike in oppo- 
sition to Premier Daladier’s decrees, 
which, among other things, aimed to 
suspend the forty-hour week for work- 
ers in industry, was met with a chal- 
lenge by the premier that he would 
employ measures to have the govern- 
ment take over all affected industries. 

Such action on the part of the pre- 
mier, who undertook mobilization of 
all railroad and public service work- 
ers, sending them to work as soldiers 
instead of as paid employees in order 
to keep the railroads and service in- 
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dustries running, is possible under 
France’s industrial mobilization law. 
The procedure has been employed 
twice before, in 1910 and 1920. 

Under the French mobilization law, 
all mobilized workers who refused to 
tend their jobs would be tried for de- 
sertion or insubordination by military 
courts. As soldiers, they would be sub- 
ject to long prison terms if found 
guilty of such offenses. Those who did 
not refuse would be receiving soldiers’ 
pay and breaking their own strike. 

Such a fate awaits American work- 
ers if the notorious industrial mobili- 
zation plan of the War Department, 
which has been drafted carefully and 
scrupulously over a period of years, is 
permitted to go through Congress. 
Providing for a draft of man power 
between the ages of 18 and 31, the 
plan would regiment labor and would 
set up controls over the entire country 
tantamount to a military dictatorship. 
Several attempts to enact sections of 
the plan through the Hill-Sheppard 
and May bills have met with defeat, 
but there is no assurance that they 
will not be reintroduced in Congress 
next year. Should that be tried the 
recent happenings in France stand out 
as a warning to American workers 
that they must fight against any at- 
tempt to legislate mobilization plans 
in peace time. Adoption by Congress 
of the War Department’s industrial 
mobilization plan, in whatever form it 
may take, will be vigorously opposed. 
—Labor Clarion. 


The Union Label Tells 


The wage-hour act does not require 
goods to be given a label showing that 
they have been made in accordance 
with this law. Most people knew this 
already, but a statement from the 
office of the administrator of the act 
should remove all doubts.’ And this 
statement certifies once again to the 
service which the union label trades 
are rendering to the cause of decent 
wages and working conditions. 
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Goods bearing a union label do not 
need another label that they are made 
in compliance with the wage-hour act. 
The union label proves that, and more. 
Unions, where they had the power, an- 
ticipated the law, and went beyond it 
years ago. 


Security Council Seeks Wider 
Pension Coverage 


Washinngton, D. C.—A number of 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act extending its benefits to a much 
larger number of persons are reported 
by well-informed observers to have 
been approved by the Social Security 
Advisory Council for reference to the 
Senate Finance Committee within a 
few days. 

The Council’s recommendations, it 
was said, include extending the old- 
age insurance provisions of the Act 
immediately to 2,600,000 employees 
of the maritime industry, banks, char- 
itable and religious institutions and 
eventually to 6,000,000 farm and do- 
mestic laborers. 

Another proposal accepts responsi- 
bility for the economic welfare of 
wives and children of workers covered 
by the Social Security Act. Under 
this principle when a worker dies be- 
fore reaching 65, when he would begin 
drawing insurance benefits, the bene- 
fits would go to his widow along with 
additional allowances for her children. 

Still another proposal would set up 
allowances for the wives of living 
beneficiaries over 65, to assure aged 
couples income enough for their sup- 
port. In case aged couples also had de- 
pendent children, such as invalid sons 
or daughters, provision would be made 
for them. 

The Social Security Advisory Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives of 
employees, employers and the public. 
It has worked on recommendations to 
Congress and the President for liberal- 
izing the Social Security Act during 
the session of Congress which con- 
venes the first week in January, 1939. 
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21,300,000 Received Relief in 
September 


Washington, D. C._—American busi- 
ness is said to be striding rapidly 
along the recovery highway, but the 
results do not appear to reach the suf- 
fering millions who are denied the 
right to work for their living at rea- 
sonable wages. 

This tragic fact is revealed in all its 
rawness in the report of the Social Se- 
curity Board, which estimated that 
6,600,000 households, comprising ap- 
proximately 21,300,000 persons, re- 
ceived public aid amounting to $265,- 
698,000 in September from Federal, 
State and local funds. 

The board summarized its reports 
on public aid received by needy per- 
sons throughout the nation, excepting 
transient aid, as follows: 

“Public assistance to needy aged, 
needy blind and dependent children 
from Federal State and local funds 
under the Social Security Act, and 
other special types of public assist- 
ance, $43,316,000. 

“Rarnings of persons, certified as in 
need of relief, employed on work proj- 
ects of (A) the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, $158,200,000; (B) the 
National Youth Administration, $3,- 
730,000, and (C) other Federal agen- 
cies, $5,025,000. 

“Warnings of persons enrolled in the, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $18,- 
767,000. 

“Subsistence grants under the Farm 
Security Administration, $1,212,000. 

“General relief in cash and in kind, 
by states and localities, $45,448,000.” 
—News Letter. 


WPA Makes 1,500,000 Toys For 


Christmas 


Washington, D. C. (AFLWNS).— 
The Works Progress Administration 
announced that thousands of poor 
children would receive toys and other 
Christmas gifts this year through the 
activities of WPA employees, 50,000 
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of whom have been employed for many 
months making toys and similar ar- 
ticles to shed a little of the Christmas 
spirit in homes where the parents are 
not able to provide presents for their 
children. 

It was stated that approximately 
1,500,000 toys have been made in hun- 
dreds of WPA workshops throughout 
the United States with the co-opera- 
tion of local governmental or welfare 
agencies and civic groups which pro- 
vided workrooms and the few mate- 
rials needed. Many of the dolls and 
other toys transformed by the WPA 
into new toys were the discarded play- 
things of children whose parents are 
in the higher income groups and able 
to buy new presents for their children. 


Millions of American Women 
Work for Wages 


According to the latest available na- 
tion-wide figures, published in the 
Commentator Magazine, 10,750,000 
American women work outside their 
homes in more than 84 different occu- 
pations and in all but one of the indus- 
try groups—forestry and fishing. 

Clerical and professional workers 
account for four-fifths of the total, 
with clerical workers slightly ex- 
ceeding in number the professional 
workers. 

A breakdown of the figures shows 
that 10 per cent of the women workers 
are clerks and bookkeepers, 11 per cent 
auditors, 12.5 per cent professional 
workers, 20 per cent secretaries and 
stenographers, 25 per cent teachers, 
and 5.5 per cent executive managers. 

With regard to dependents, over 
5,000,000 of the 10,750,000 are respon- 
sible for the support, wholly or in part, 
of others than themselves. Forty-eight 
per cent support only themselves, 18 
per cent are the sole support of the 
household, 13 per cent partially sup- 
port the home, 18 per cent have out- 
side dependents, and three per cent are 
supported by the household.—News 
Letter. 
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A Few Samples of Progress 


A gathering of scientists has just 
told us that not only is the 200-inch 
telescope now being mounted twice as 
large as any known before, but that 
photography has improved so fast 
that the new instrument will give 
nearly four times the information it 
would have given a dozen years ago. 
Which gives us some sort of measure 
of progress in matters which affect us 
a lot more closely. 

Silk without ay silkworm is a fact, 
and several million dollars are going 
into a factory for this new eloth. How 
will this affect the silk raisers of Japan 
and the cotton raisers of our own 
South? 

We still talk about the “‘age of iron,”’ 
but we've passed it. We are in the age 
of alloys. The steel we now make has 
one or more of half a dozen substances 
in it—tin, manganese, tungsten, chro- 
mium, vanadium, nickel. Take away 
some of these metals, and half our ma- 
chine shops would need remodeling. 

The first mechanical flight, thirty- 
five years ago last December 17, car- 
ried one of the Wright brothers a little 
over 1,000 feet. A flying boat has been 
launched but not put in service as yet 
which will carry useful loads of more 
than 80,000 pounds for a good deal 
more than 1,000 miles. 

These are just samples. Man’s 
power over nature is vaster than ever 
before, and growing constantly. Will 
that power be used for the good of all 
mankind, or in the holocaust of war? 


Women in Virginia Working 
Long Hours 


Richmond, Va.—Thomas B. Morton, 
State Labor Commissioner, issued a 
warning to employers, especially ap- 
plicable during the Christmas rush 
season, that Virginia law sets a maxi- 
mum of 48 hours per week and a nine- 
hour days for women workers while 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
sets up the 44-hour week for workers 
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employed in interstate industries. 
Women may be worked additional 
hours if they are paid at the rate of 
timeand a half for overtime. The State 
law exempts women in florist shops 
for a three-day period immediately 
preceding Christmas Day. 

Mr. Morton said the State Labor De- 
partment would closely check employ- 
ers covered by the Virginia law during 
the holiday rush and prosecute all vio- 
lations of the State statute. 


New Wrinkle in Transport 


A new truck designed for construc- 
tion work in muddy, reed-covered 
marshes, is called a “marsh buggy.” 
The “buggy” has been converted from 
a regular Ford truck and equipped 
with giant tires. It is said to be able to 
paddle across a swamp that would 
stop boats and men. 


Flats for Soldiers Carry 
Union Label 


Washington, D. C.—Whether his- 
tory is to decree war or peace for the 
United States, nobody knows—but 
whatever happens, thousands of pri- 
vates in the United States Army will 
do their duty under hats that carry 
the Union Label behind the sweat- 
band. 

This important news was received 
here by the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor from Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where the American Hat Company has 
just received another Government 
order for 25,000 army lids. The com- 
pany has a signed contract with the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. 

When the order for 25,000 has been 
completed that will make 55,000 Union 
Label Army hats according to Hugh 
J. Glover, organizer for the Hatters’ 
Union, 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Ons of the saddest occurrences that I have experienced in the long time I 
have been General President ig the news which I have just received that 
Frank (Pearlie) Hammer, business agent of the Truck Drivers’ Local and 
prominent in the Joint Council in Cincinnati, was burned to death in his 
home a few days ago. We have called him “Pearlie” because he was a 
genuine trade unionist and, although of medium size, had courage which 
could not be excelled anywhere or by anyone. In addition, he was loyal from 
the top of his head to the soles of his feet; loyal to his friends; loyal to the 
International Union, and he lost his life through loyalty to his family. 

A strange coincidence in this case was that. his wife some few years 
ago also was burned to death from gasoline with which she was cleaning 
around her kitchen stove. She left him with eleven children whom he has 
held together. Ten of them were living with him in his home the night of 
his death. The other one, a girl, is married. Although his wife died several 
years ago, he never remarried, but stayed with his children, working day 
and night, and taking care of them. 

It seems that during the night a fire started in his humble home and 
waking up in his pajamas he rushed to save his children. He succeeded in 
getting them out, but two or three of them were severely burned. He 
returned to save something else and was either overcome by smoke, or fell, 
or some timber must have struck him and he was burned beyond description. 

Talk about hard luck! We who have our health and have never had 
such an experience as this must be weak-kneed or ungrateful to complain 
when we consider what this honest, hard-working father suffered who did 
everything for his home and children and now his children are without a 
father or mother. 

Certainly it is difficult to understand life. There is nothing we can 
say in addition to the above except to assure you that Brother Farrell, Gen- 
eral Organizer, and the organization of Teamsters in Cincinnati, which has 
helped to take care of Frank Hammer and his children, will not forget them 
now or in the near future. The suffering of this family and the uncertainty 
of life are difficult to understand and explain. We believe that a just God 
will reward Frank Hammer and protect his little children. 


‘ 
‘I HERE is a great field today for brainy, able men within the Labor Move- 
ment. The old days in which the representative of a union used loud, rough, 
insulting language, are a thing of the past. Men of education and brains have 
a field in the Labor Movement unsurpassed in any other state of life. The 
legal profession is an overcrowded one, so much so that it is pitiful to see 
young lawyers with splendid educations starving to death and unable to pay 
their office rent. The same is true of the medical profession. A few years 
ago a college graduate would not accept a position as a school teacher. In 
every large city of the country and in many of our rural districts men and 
women with college degrees are seeking and begging and endeavoring to 
acquire a position as school teachers, in many instances where low wages 
are paid. What then is the high school graduate at the age of seventeen or 
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eighteen, or the college graduate at the age of twenty-two, going to turn to 
now or in the immediate future? Certainly they want to live and pay their 
way through life, and what employment will they take up? Pride is becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and one cannot live on pride. There was a time, of 
course, when college graduates were scarce and few, and only the rich could 
send their sons and daughters to college, and when they came out of 
college they were usually placed in the employment controlled or influenced 
by their fathers. That time is past and gone. Then again, in the old days 
the wages paid in the trades and crafts and in ordinary employments such 
as ours, were low, and the hours were long. Today in our own trade and 
calling, first it requires a man of skill and agility, able to make up his mind 
on his truck as to what he should do in the splitting of a second. Today the 
truck drivers and helpers work almost universally an eight-hour day and 
receive an average wage throughout the nation of over thirty-five dollars a 
- week. In many instances our wages run as high as a dollar an hour and 
we usually have steady employment. I talked to a high class physician the 
other day and he advised me if he could take forty-five dollars a week home 
every Saturday, after he had paid the bills incurred in his office, he would be 
ahappy man. And this man gave all of his life until he was twenty-six years 
old in preparing himself for his profession. First he went to high school, 
graduated from there at seventeen; next he went to college for four years, 
was then twenty-one; next he spent three years in medical school, where 
the rules now require four years in many instances; and next he gave two 
years to the hospitals in intern work; and when he came out to practice 
for himself it was two weeks before he earned three dollars. As stated 
above, the other professions are even worse than the medical profession. 
On the other hand, we have a young man coming out of college at twenty- 
one years of age and starting to drive a truck if he can get a job. He first 
gets on a light truck, then he is promoted until he has perhaps a five or 
ten ton truck. He is able, intelligent, sober, careful and reasonably healthy. 
He becomes a member of the union at once. He attends its meetings; he is 
elected to some minor office; he is then promoted in accordance with his 
ability and his reasoning power and training of mind, to be subject to laws, 
rules and decisions of the parent body. In a few years he may be elected 
as the representative of the union; but in all this time he is earning a decent 
salary. Then he can go on up the ladder. And if he shows a reasonable, 
normal amount of energy and faithfulness, based on his educational train- 
ing, the employer is looking for such a man and he gradually impresses his 
employer until he is chosen first as a sub-foreman, then foreman, then per- 
haps manager. In further addition to this, the government, with its laws 
now regulating labor, and especially the trucking business, and with the 
many legal, technical aspects surrounding those laws in their enactment, 
require men of intelligence, brains and common sense, and the government 
is forced to hire impractical individuals because they cannot get the men 
with experience and the necessary education and training. For instance, we 
have in connection with a certain department of the government a number 
of young lawyers down in Washington, trying to discuss the over-the-road 
trucking with us, the Wage and Hour Law, the Railway Wage Law, and all 
these other questions, and they have no practical experience or understand- 
ing of the human side of the question. I am endeavoring to point out the 
future field in the Labor Movement for men who are trained mentally and 
physically, and experience is one of the attributes in the many technical 
problems today confronting government and labor. I do not like to become 
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personal in this discussion, but I must be in order to prove my argument. 
The higher education which I yearned for and desired was impossible for 
me to obtain because of poverty and the need to work at a very early age, 
but I have sent my large family all through college and I have also taught 
them the decency and honor of hard work, and I am not sorry because I did 
something for them that they cannot peddle or pawn, and if I was born 
over again I would repeat that same procedure. The greatest gift you can 
give your children is an education. Young men need the higher education 
more than women at present. As time goes on education will be more 
necessary, but it must not be wasted or forced. The individual must be 
properly appraised. But everything being equal, the young man going out 
to work today, even though he has to wait, if he has a good education he 
has the advantage and that advantage will be greater as the years roll on. 
We are moving slowly but surely into a more technical life. A few thousand 
dollars is nice to leave to your children, but this sometimes is a drawback 
and very often it is their ruin; sometimes it is squandered; but an education 
cannot be squandered, and when your time comes to cross over the line you 
can rest assured you will be contented that you have done your duty in 
giving that education to your children, even at a sacrifice. Yes, I know that 
it can’t be done even when desired, in many instances. 
"> or “a 

Tae general strike in France was another one of those grand mistakes 
which will be charged to the Labor Movement. No general strike was ever 
any good anywhere, and above all, it was no good in France because, as I 
have repeatedly said, the French Labor Movement is not a labor movement; 
it is an organization composed of many political beliefs and alliances. 
During days of prosperity the labor movement in France, with the excep- 
tion of one or two organizations, pay very little dues. The rank and file of 
the members are either Socialists, Communists, or some other kind of radi- 
cals that believe that the world can only be saved, and especially France, 
by political alliances, and they mean political affiliations that will not cost 
them anything in dues. I have repeatedly stated from time to time in the 
columns of our Journal that there were only two real, hard-fighting labor 
movements in the world that were based first on the principle of economic 
strength through organization, and then using that economic strength politi- 
cally wherever necessary and advisable. Those two organizations are the 
American Labor Movement and the British Trade Union Movement. Yes, 
it is true there are about half a million organized workers in the Scandi- 
navian countries and they get some recognition of their unions, but regard- 
less of what others say, they have never gone very far either in strikes or in 
establishing reasonable conditions for the workers such as in our country 
and in England. I do not know why the Prime Minister of France went to 
all of that noise and trouble in trying to shut off the general strike. It will 
make political enemies for him and it creates a certain amount of doubt as 
to whether or not the strike would have been successful if the government 
and the army had not interfered. As a matter of fact, the French workers 
only decided to strike in protest for twenty-four hours, and then, in my 
judgment from what I know of the French organizations, I do not think it 
would be quite unanimous. But even if it was, the easiest way out of it was 
to let them quit work and take a holiday for twenty-four hours and it would 
all be over. The French labor organizations build up very little of a defense 
fund and very seldom strike for any length of time, and usually the cause of 
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the strike is a protest in some way against something the government has 
done or failed to do. The general strike in France, if let alone, would not 
have amounted to anything because the leaders of the labor movement there 
have no control over the masses and there is, as stated above, no real defense 
fund and no real -organization such as we understand in this country or in 
England. As it is now at this writing, there is discontent and spotty labor 
trouble here and there throughout France. The wages paid to the French 
workers are far below the wages paid to British workers and below what 
the German workers received prior to Hitler becoming the Dictator. 

But going back to where we started, in all the history of Labor it has 
been proven that the general strike has been a total failure and a crime 
against the masses of the workers, as well as against honest, fair employers. 
The general strike is a mild form of revolution and if it continued any 
length of time—which it never does—it would compel the government to 
interfere, both state and national, and surely working men enjoying freedom 
have sense enough to believe that we cannot defeat the government by 
physical force—the government that we have set up and created. If the 
government is wrong—as they have been very often—the franchise, the 
power of the ballot, and the education of the workers is all we need to 
change the government. This has been thoroughly demonstrated in recent 
years in the United States. I happened to be in England in 1926 during 
the general strike, and while as an outsider it was none of my business what 


‘the English did or failed to do to bring about that general strike, anyone 


that knew anything of labor would have realized in his own mind that that 
was the greatest injury that was ever done to the British trade unions. As 
a matter of fact, one or two radical leaders in the coal miners’ organization, 
because they were unable to reach an agreement with the coal operators, 
with their agitation and loud talk and lack of experience were successful in 
browbeating the other leaders in the British Trades Union Congress to 
support them and to call the general strike. And believe me when I say to 
you that the government of England, although able to crush that strike 
because it was founded on sand—I repeat, the government does not want 
any more general strikes. But for the Labor Movement of England it 
brought nothing but distress and adverse criticism and gave Labor’s ene- 
mies a chance to gloat over its failure. Here and there a general strike 
has been called and did obtain in our country in certain localities, such as 
Boston and San Francisco. In all instances those strikes were brought about 
by irresponsible, loud-prating leaders or spineless representatives of the 
workers who went along with the tide. In every instance that I know of, 
they blew up and amounted to nothing and proved nothing insofar as the 
strength of Labor was concerned with the exception that Labor ran the 
risk of losing all it had fought for and obtained over a period of half a 
century. This includes the San Francisco general strike which was supposed 
by many to be a victory for Labor but which in my analysis was not a 
victory. But in that instance the strike would not have amounted to any- | 
thing if it had not been for the teamsters participating, and they only par- 
ticipated in the strike when they were satisfied that the ship owners had 
broken their agreement as to the conditions upon which the questions at 
issue would be arbitrated. 

The whole question of a general strike boils down to this: Why should 
we jeopardize or penalize or crucify the honest employers that in no way 
are responsible for the actions of other unfair employers? Why should we 
pull out thousands of men on strike who are working under signed union 
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shop agreements and contracts for fair employers? Wouldn’t it be much 
better to let those men work and contribute part of their earnings towards 
the support of those that were forced on strike or compelled to strike against 
unfair employers? Striking your friends down to get at your enemies is 
indeed one of the most unreasonable acts that could be committed. That’s 
the reason that general strikes have been a failure and a crime, and those 
that advocate them are usually insane, inexperienced, or trying to make a 
record for themselves by pleading to the prejudices of the mob. We would 
not worry so much about the so-called Socialistic and Communistic strike 
in France were it not for the fact that the capitalists of the world and in 
our own country gloat over the setback given to Labor. But it would be 
foolish to say that the danger signal was not demonstrated by the discon- 
tent arising from the general strike, and if the government, after it had 
declared action against the strike, was compelled to shoot down the workers 
of France, it might lead to another French Revolution. I hold that the 
general strike was uncalled for in France, and I also hold that the stopping 
of the strike and the methods used by the government were uncalled for, 
and both actions were extremely dangerous. But Il also hold and state with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no such condition could obtain in our country 
under the form of economic labor organization that we have established. 


i ae 


In THE State of Oregon in the last election some dangerous laws against 
Labor were adopted or approved by the electorate of that State. It is be- 
lieved, of course, that the laws against Labor will not be upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. It may take two years to get a final decision. 
In the meantime Labor will be asked or perhaps compelled to subscribe to 
the laws. The enemies of Labor in the State of Oregon, backed up by the 
unfriendly Press, are responsible for the adoption of those anti-Labor laws 
which almost hamestring Labor in many ways. Of course it is as foolish 
as it is impossible for any legislation to stop the workers and their organi- 
zations from organizing and functioning, and it should be understood long 
before now by the enemies of Labor that every law that has been made 
against Labor can be repealed and perhaps more radical legislation enacted 
against the employers and in favor of Labor, as a result of this persecution. 
In the States of Washington and California similar anti-Labor laws were 
placed before the voters and they rejected them. For many years California 
was controlled by the corporations headed by the railroads and the ballot- 
ing was only a joke, and the Legislature of California was absolutely the 
servant of private industry and capital. There was no more rotten political 
condition existing anywhere in any state than that which obtained in Cali- 
fornia in the eighties and early nineties. The last election in California 
proved conclusively that the corporations and all the enemies of Labor 
combined had very little influence on the workers, because the workers 
instead of electing the so-called ‘“‘America First” candidates of the con- 
servative party, turned around and by an overwhelming majority elected 
as United States Senator and Governor of the state two men that were 
classed by the anti-Labor press and by the manufacturers and secret detec- 
tive organizations as dangerous radicals. In other words, because of the 
brutality and anti-Labor methods pursued by the enemies of Labor in 
Southern California and other places, they drove the workers to the other 
extreme and they elected men to the important positions named above who 
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a few years ago would not have had a look-in for those offices in this so-called 
conservative state. 

Just as surely as we are writing this article, Oregon will pay the price 
for its attempt to strangle Labor by unjust legislation and for the action of 
its law enforcement agencies controlled by crooked politicians in persecut- 
ing Labor in recent years. Labor will have its days in court and it will pay 
back its enemies, as has been demonstrated in nearly every country in the 
world where it has been crushed and crucified by its oppressors. In the 
meantime, all of the workers of every organization in the State of Oregon 
should join hands, forget their differences if possible for the time being, and 
endeavor to have the anti-Labor acts adopted in the last election declared 
unconstitutional by the courts of our country. 
os oS oe 
I HAVE repeatedly requested the secretary-treasurers of our local unions to 
send in to this office notice of any change in the address of members, the 
death of members, and of members who are in bad standing in the local— 
say, for instance, if a member is three months in arrears for dues, we should 
be notified about it so that we could take his name off the mailing list for 
the monthly Journal; also should a member die or leave the local we should 
be notified. 

Each copy of the Journal costs for printing, publishing, mailing, and 
other services, about five cents per copy. Our resources are so very small 
that the secretary-treasurer, in failing to comply with the International 
Constitution in this respect, thus refusing to help us and the postal authori- 
ties, is causing us an enormous expense and doing us an absolute injustice. 
Some drastic action will have to be taken, or perhaps, where we have abso- 
lute proof that members have died or have left the organization and we 
were not notified by the local secretary-treasurer, or business agent, we 
shall have to consider placing a fine on said secretaries or locals. We do not 
want the fine but we must penalize negligent secretaries who willfully refuse 
to comply with the constitution. Our laws require that we send a copy of 
the monthly Journal to all members whose addresses are sent in here to this 
office. It is useless for individual members to write this office asking that we 
send them the Journal each month, or asking that we make a change in their 
address, or anything along that line, as we have no way of knowing whether 
or not a member is in good standing in the local and entitled to the Journal, 
so such members should immediately contact the secretary-treasurer of their 
local and make this request of him so that he may notify us. 

In addition to the statement made above, as to the cost of each copy of 
the Journal, on each copy of the Journal that the Post Office Department is 
unable to deliver because the addressee died, or moved, etc., the postal 
authorities send us a postcard notice and charge us two cents for each 
notice, so we have to pay this additional two cents for the notice sent from 
the post office thus the cost of the Journal is seven cents a copy, and it is 
not delivered. 

When you realize there are five thousand returned or undelivered copies 
each month, due to negligence on the part of local officers, you can realize 
what we are up against. We are now mailing out 275,000 copies each month 
to the home addresses of our members, as it is considered to be of great 
benefit to the families of our membership to read something each month 
about what is going on in our organization and throughout the nation. 

Because of this excessive cost, due to negligence on the part of some of 
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our locals, we request and implore our local officers to keep down this 
unnecessary expense. Locals should place a fine on each member who 
refuses to notify the secretary-treasurer as to the change in his address 
and the International, in turn, where we find a continual violation of the 
law dealing with this subject will eventually be compelled to penalize local 
unions for the negligence of the secretary-treasurer in not complying with 
the law by sending in the names and changes in addresses and the elimina- 
tion of individuals who are not any longer entitled to the Journal. In the 
interest of our union and the conservation of our funds and in order to help 
us, aS we are trying to help you, we again ask you to, put forth every means 
within your power to keep our mailing list properly corrected. 


OFF 


To ALL our members and their families, a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 
Happiness and prosperity do not depend exactly on money or on the saving 
of money. While we believe that everyone should try to-save a little some- 
thing out of their wages to meet the days of adversity such as unemploy- 
ment and sickness, we are thoroughly convinced there are other blessings 
creating happiness much more important than money or a good time. Good 
health is perhaps the greatest blessing that one can have. Oh yes, I fully 
understand that many will think I have never endured privation, unemploy- 
ment, or the need of a dollar. Well, to those that believe thus I want to say 
that they are entirely mistaken. I endured those hardships in my early 
days driving a truck, and while I was business agent in Boston, and in the 
first years that I held the office I now hold. I knew what it was to be “‘short’”’ 
more than once. I knew what it was to have children going to school who 
needed shoes that they couldn’t get. 1 knew what it was when I was driving 
a truck to be out of a job and to be tramping from place to place looking 
for any kind of work. I knew what it was to have to endure the slurs of 
foremen and bosses when we had no organization. I knew what it was to 
be discharged because of holding membership in the union, and to be black- 
listed. Those of you that belong to the union now have no idea of the 
persecution that men went through in the early days in order to build up 
this union. At that time all the laws favored the bosses and they could 
discharge you immediately if you even opened your mouth in favor of a 
union. But in all those years I felt I was exceptionally happy and blessed 
with riches because both myself and my family enjoyed good health. During 
the past year I was in the hospital for about a week for treatment and a 
slight operation. There watching others suffering made me realize that 
most of us do not appreciate the blessings that we enjoy. One of the greatest 
blessings in life is to have intelligence enough to take care of one’s health, 
and the gift of practicing how to live within our means and to save some- 
thing. During the past year I have seen many of the friends I have known 
for years in the Labor Movement pass to the Great Beyond, and as life is 
rushing by every day, I suppose they will soon be forgotten. We that are 
left and enjoy health and are given work to do and a mission to perform 
should realize that there is no more reason why some of those people were 
called away than there would be for one of us to be called. When you 
realize, as you should, that there were 38,000 people killed in automobile 
accidents within the last year and that undoubtedly each and every one of 
you has had some narrow escape in crossing the street or due to the care- 
lessness of some other driver or to your own forgetfulness—why not ask 
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yourself why it is or how it is that you have not been knocked over as one 
of the 38,000. 

Iam trying to show you if I can in my humble way, the thoughts that 
run through my mind and to make you, with myself, realize the blessings 
that we enjoy that we do not fully appreciate, because most of us are 
ingrates. If there were wrong acts or mistakes made by you during the past 
year, or if there is something that you should not have done, make a 
promise to yourself that you will profit from the experience and will not 
be guilty in 1939 of making the same mistakes or of committing the same 
crimes against your health or against your family, such as spending your 
money foolishly in gambling of any description or drinking to excess. No 
working man can afford to gamble; I know. Every human being but One 
has made mistakes. It is part of the price we pay for our existence, but 
only those that continue to repeat their mistakes are deserving of our con- 
' demnation. I have had fellows say to me, “Oh well, it is all right for you 
to talk; you have never gone through what I have; if you endured what I 
have in my home you would have a different story to tell.” In answer to 
that I desire to say that every one of us is made big enough, with shoulders 
broad enough to carry the load that is placed on those shoulders, and only 
the cowards, those that are weak, those that we called during the war 
“slackers,” hide behind the excuse that they have more troubles than the 
other fellow. Some do their job and carry the load without grumbling, others 
whine and complain at the least setback, and then try to console themselves 
with false, temporary enjoyment such as drowning themselves in whiskey, 
or drugs, or debauchery. 

For the International Union it has been a very successful year. We 
have increased. our membership and increased our defense or strike fund 
substantially. We have, perhaps, the largest dues-paying membership in 
the American Labor Movement at the present time, almost 400,000. We 
have money enough to carry on a defense where we are unjustly being 
attacked by our employers. We have trained our men and our employers to 
the point where either side should not willfully abuse the other. We have 
endeavored somewhat successfully during the year to prove the economic 
strength of our organization. We have advised our unions and the officers 
who sometimes control the locals, that unless they comply with our laws 
they do not belong in our fraternity, as the laws of this organization are 
made to be observed. We are going onward and onward, and while we 
grieve at the division within the ranks of Labor as a whole, we are at the 
same time convinced that Labor must and will get together, because the 
membership, the multitudes who are dependent on their organization for 
the conditions they enjoy in their employment, cannot permit this division 
to continue much longer without any attempt at a settlement. The member- 
ship should demand action of the leaders. 

We desire to thank our membership and our officers for the splendid 
support and co-operation they have given us during the past year, and for 
their observance of their obligation and obedience to our laws, rules and 
decisions. We earnestly ask them during the coming year to give us that 
same co-operation and assistance, because unless we work together as one 
solid body, observing the rules governing our union, we will be weakened 
and perhaps destroyed. But with all of us working together, striving to 
help one another, careful of our every act and procedure, my judgment is 
that we will continue to go onward and onward in this great union of ours 
to greater success. 
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As stated in the beginning, I wish for our membership and their fami- 
lies a Happy, Prosperous, Healthy and Successful New Year. 


“Ge as 


Oe of the arguments that we have put up to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in endeavoring to convince the Commission of the necessity of 
shortening the hours for over-the-road truck drivers, is that long hours 
cause fatigue, fatigue causes danger to the driver and to the public and 
results in serious accidents. As a result of this argument the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated some money to the Public Health Service for the 
purpose of making an investigation among the men engaged in over-the-road 
trucking as to whether or not our statements can be substantiated by facts. 
Therefore the Public Health Service may send investigators to different 
places and these investigators may contact over-the-road drivers and ask 
them certain questions as to whether or not after they work eight, ten or 
eleven hours on a truck they are just as capable as when they started work 
in the morning. In other words, they want to find out if a man is just as 
safe at the tenth hour of his day’s work driving as he is if he was working 
seven, seven and a half, or eight hours a day. 

I advise our members to treat these investigators courteously and give 
them all the information they desire. Whatever they find out will be kept 
in the secret files of the Government and will not be made public. They are 
trying to find out the danger of long hours driving trucks on the health of the 
individual, as well as the safety or the danger emanating from short or long 
hours when the body and brain become tired and fatigued. Now some of 
our members may be a little bit timid about telling the actual facts to these 
investigators, but I want to relieve them of any fear and I want to say to 
them that they are helping this International Union and helping our craft by 
explaining the actual conditions and nature of their work and what effect it 
has on their health and their bodies. Similar investigations as to the health 
of tunnel and mine workers have been carried on and the information ob- 
tained has been very helpful to the men working in that employment. Be 
courteous and candid with these investigators or representatives of the 
Public Health Service, and be assured that they are your friends and what- 
ever you say to them will be held in strict confidence. 


FTF 


bs 7 ALL local union officers who have been elected recently I desire to offer 
my heartiest co-operation in accordance with our constitution, during their 
term of office. I advise them now that unless they respect the laws and rules 
of the organization they will be complete failures in a short time. If they 
decide to play with the mob and go along with the galleries, that same mob 
and those same galleries will destroy them at their first failure. Courage, 
common sense, powers of reasoning, and fully understanding the responsi- 
bilities of a trade union agreement and of the conditions surrounding the 
employer, and the backbone to disagree with men who are wrong, will con- 
tinue in office those who follow this procedure. In my thirty-five years as a 
salaried officer I have seen hundreds of those fire-eaters come and go, and 
with few exceptions only those who had courage and common sense, based 
on honesty and faithfulness to their work, remained in the service of the 
Labor Movement, not only in our organization but in other organizations. 
Let it be always fully understood that in order to have real, true friends 
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you must expect to make enemies. In these days of agitation and unrest 
we not only have the harebrained men to deal with in our membershin, but 
we have secret enemies advocating doctrines, foreign to our life and govern- 
ment. In addition to this we have an army of strong-armed racketeers who 
want to get control of the unions and who bore from within with threats. 
But I am happy to say that our union is as free from these classes as any 
union in America, and it is up to you to keep it clean and to see that no one 
draws tribute from your union unless they are hired or elected to represent 
your union; and be sure they have been working at your craft. Our constitu- 
tion clearly states that to be a candidate for an office in any of our local 
unions the individual must be in continuous good standing for a period of 
one year. This would not apply to newly organized unions, but what would 
apply to newly organized unions is that all candidates for office when the 
organization is chartered must be employed at our craft, either driving or 
helping. In other words, we want none of the white-collared boys that never 
worked with their hands, having anything to do with our unions, 


oe a 


At Sixty-two 


Just sixty-two? Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all reset; 
"Tis past meridian, but still bright, 
And lacks some hours of sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true, 
Scour off thy rust and shine anew. 


"Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth. 
A wedge of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward rolled. 


At sixty-two life is begun, 
At seventy-three begin once more; 
Fly swiftly as you near the sun 
And brighter shine at eighty-one. 
At ninety-five 
Should you arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed younger grow. 
So work away, 
Be young for aye, . 
From sunset, breaking unto day. 
(Unknown) 
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| SELDOM advocate or advertise any moving picture or any other indus- 
try. The columns of our Journal are not used for advertising or promoting. 
I recommend, however, that any of our people who possibly can should see 
the picture called “Racket Busting.” It is a story and the picture is written 
around the trucking industry ina large city. You will clearly see visioned in 
that picture how gangsters and racketeers attempted to control the food 
industry in a certain large city, and you will also see how the men of courage 
and backbone were victorious in the end and freed themselves from the 
slavery which threatened them. The picture is an incentive, also, and a very 
strong incentive, for you to watch the affairs of your local and to attend its 


meetings. 


satin 


Clothing Given Poor for Christ- 
masbyWPA 


Thousands and thousands of home 
relief recipients and other needy per- 
sons will receive warm clothing for 
Christmas presents this year because 
of the welfare activities of the Works 
Progress Administration. Over 200,- 
000 unemployed women in 5,000 WPA 
workshops have been engaged for 
months in making the clothing for 
poor families. Special efforts are mo- 
bilized to distribute as much of it 
as possible at Christmastide. — News 
Letter. 


Wheeler Urges Limit on Radio 
Advertising 


Washington, D. C.—A warning that 
the Congress of the United States 
will very likely limit the amount of 
advertising on radio programs unless 
the broadcasting systems reduce it 
voluntarily was given by Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler of Montana in an ad- 
dress at the annual banquet of the 
Federal Communications Bar Associa- 
tion here. 

He said he realized that radio sta- 
tions must secure an income from ad- 
vertising, but he also expressed the 
conviction that much too large a por- 
tion of broadcasting time is used in 
promoting the sale of goods and serv- 
ices. He declared that when approxi- 
mately half of a fifteen-minute pro- 





e 


gram is consumed by commercial ad- 
vertising the effectiveness is greatly 
lessened and the listeners realize the 
program is not attractive. 


Spokane Lumber Workers Win 
Wage Increase Pact 


Spokane, Wash.—Spokane Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers’ Local Union 
No. 2552 are elated over the blanket 
increase of 214 cents per hour which 
was secured in an agreement affect- 
ing about three-fourths of the entire 
industry here. 

Following a strike of thirty-six em- 
ployees of the Exchange Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, that firm 
agreed to refrain from dealing with 
the men individually and recognize 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union as the sole bargaining agency 
for its employees. The company also 
agreed to bargain on an industry- 
wide basis. 

Later a Spokane employers’ asso- 
ciation was established by retail shop 
owners as the basis for the industry- 
wide negotiations. The blanket in- 
crease of 214 cents per hour was se- 
cured as the result of the agreement 
negotiated by Local 2552 with the op- 
erators’ association. 

The CIO lumber and sawmill work- 
ers’ union here has practically disap- 
peared. 
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NONYMOUS or unsigned letters sent to the N ational Headquarters are 
never read by the General President. When the mail arrives in large 


- quantities in the offices of the General President, it is sorted out, opened, 
and only those important letters and telegrams that need the personal atten- 


tion of ‘the President are referred to his desk. Other letters are referred to 


his assistants. The Secretaries to the President who open the mail are 
instructed not to place unsere letters on anyone’s desk, and to destroy ae 
them Peery: 


ETTERS coming from individuals to the General President or his assist- 
ants cannot possibly be answered, because first, under our laws a letter, to 
be recognized, must have the official seal of the local union; and next, the 


General President does not know who the writer is, and it would be very — 


foolish and perhaps dangerous to answer a letter from an unknown writer. 
The member may believe that the fact that he states he is'a member should 
be sufficient, but when you realize that we have 350,000 members on our 


books, it would be impossible for us to know each member and to be confi- 


dent that the member was in good standing in his local, even if we were 
permitted to answer individual letters. Should we proceed to answer indi- 
vidual letters we would need at least twenty secretaries. But, as stated 
above, under the system and rules of our organization, only the Secretary- 
Treasurer of a local union can vouch as to whether or not a member is in 


good standing. And again, all communications should bear the official seal | 
of the local union. 


HAVE repeatedly asked our local unions when preparing wage scales not 


to ask for the impossible. Get away from the old theory that the more 
you ask the more confident you are of getting something. Bear this in mind, 
that industry can only absorb so much expense and that industry must have 
some reasonable return on its investment or else go out of business. Of 
course I fully realize that unless you demand a decent wage and a reasonable 
number of hours you will never get anything voluntarily from the employers, 


but there are two extremes and some of our newly admitted members believe - 2 


that just as soon as they join the organization they should be able to tip the 
world over immediately. Use common sense and reason in your pleadings for 
betterment of conditions. And believe me when I say to you that the rank 
and file will listen to the sound advice of their local representatives even 
though a few hot-heads may disagree. Remember you will never have com- 
plete harmony in any local union. There will always be those who are dis- 


satisfied. I know, because J, too, was business agent of a Truck Drivers’ 


Union for many years, and human nature is just the same now as then. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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OFFICIAL—IMPORTANT! 


Official Union Label of International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers of America 


‘or T.C. gee. 


(@) 8 er mS 50 





BOVE is published the trade union label of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. This label is used on beer kegs and beer cases in 
the Northwest portion of our country and in other places. The Brewery 
Workers attempted to tell the trade that beer hauled by our members was 
not union. The label is approved by the American Federation of Labor and 
by the Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. The 
label is a duplicate of the emblem that our members have been wearing 
for many years. The only difference is the blue color. To our members and 
our friends in the Northwest, we request that they look for this label on 
beer, and wherever possible inquire for same. 


Before approving this label the American Federation of Labor and the 
Label Trades Department investigated and were satisfied that all the laws 
and rules governing the approval of labels, as well as all the laws, rules and 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor, had been complied with by 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


As time goes on and as necessity arises this label will be used on other 
products handled and hauled by our membership. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President. 
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What's Holding Up a Settlement 
In Omaha? 


Almost four months have now passed since 
representatives of midwestern trucking op- 
erators and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters met in Chicago, and, after 
lengthy negotiations, reached an agreement 
on a standard union contract covering thir- 
teen states. 

At that time a joint employer-union com- 
mittee stated: “Every phase of the industry 
has been examined and provisions adopted 
which will permit the best possible labor con- 
ditions consistent with a proper functioning 
of the industry.” 

For the first time in history it appeared 
that the anarchy which had prevailed in the 
trucking industry was to be abolished. 

Over 1,700 truck operators throughout this 
area immediately signed the standard agree- 
ment. 

At that time only a few groups of opera- 
tors refused to go along and grant the decent 
wages and working conditions which the ma- 
jority of the operators had agreed to. 

Among the holdouts were the operators in 
Omaha. 

Possibly some people, uninformed of the 
true conditions, may have been willing then 
to condone the Omaha employers. 

But the remaining groups of operators 
fell in step. 

On November 8, the three large transfer 
companies in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
signed the standard area contract. 

The Omaha operators refused to move. 

On November 14 all the Des Moines opera- 
tors signed both the standard area pact for 
over-road drivers, and a contract for city 
drivers. 

The Omaha operators refused to do like- 
wise. 

On December 14 the Kansas City opera- 
tors signed both the standard area pact and 
a contract for city drivers. 

Still the Omaha operators refused to do 
likewise. 

Finally on December 20 it was announced 
that the Detroit operators had signed both 
the standard area pact and a contract for 
city drivers, giving Detroit drivers the same, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


W. HAVE always disagreed with those men in the Labor Movement who 
believe in the establishment of a National Labor Party. For thirty years 
I have been opposed to it because it could get nowhere nationally. The 
time may come when I will change my mind. Locally in some places it may 
be helpful, but in ninety per cent of the districts throughout the country 
it is not helpful. Some of the men who advocated the establishment of a 
third party some years ago have changed their minds and I note by the 
papers recently they are opposed to a third party. Well, there is some 
hope as long as men are able to change their minds when they believe they 
have been mistaken. Oh yes, I have had it cast up to me that the Labor 
Party in England did a great deal of good and that they held certain 
powers. Of course the Labor Party in England has done considerable 
good, but the United States, with its forty-eight different state govern- 
ments, several of them many times larger than the entire island of Great 
Britain—I repeat, the United States cannot be transformed into England; 
nor can we for one minute attempt to follow the actions of the British 
Trade Unionists politically, because conditions are not the same. First, 
the British Trade Union Movement is many, many years older than ours 
and they were a growing, prosperous organization of Labor, with labor 
legislation enacted before some of our unions were organized, or were of 
any serious importance in the affairs of our country. I have believed that 
the Labor Movement in our country, which can only be considered as a 
substantial asset in the large industrial centers of the nation, should throw 
its support to the candidates of the Party that gave promises and pledges 
of doing the most for Labor when and if elected. Now there are some real 
Democrats that believe in liberal, square dealing for the workers. There 
are other Democrats that do not either vote or act that way. In the same 
sense this is true of the Republican Party. For a number of years, until 
very recently, the Republican Party represented wealth, capital, big busi- 
ness, and those institutions controlled and dictated the policy of the Re- 
publican Party before and after the election. Witness the high tariff 
walls that were placed on the statute books of the nation in the days of 
Senator Smoot of Utah, in the days of Penrose of Pennsylvania, and 
Aldrich of Rhode Island. Labor was almost insulted when it appeared 
before some of those committees in favor of labor legislation. In recent 
years, as a result of the fact that the workers organized and unorganized 
in city, state and throughout the agricultural belts, banded themselves 
together and in 1932 repudiated the Republican Party. The Republicans 
have apparently awakened to a realization of the fact that unless they are 
more progressive, unless they understand the pleadings of the workers, 
and that the toilers are entitled to justice and fair play, they, the Re- 
publicans, cannot and will not be returned to office. In many instances 
party labels amount to nothing. I am as much opposed to the reactionary 
Republican as I am to the impossible Democrat who promises everything 
in order to get votes and then does nothing. There is also a class in the 
Democratic Party that come from certain parts of our country that are 
as dyed-in-the-wool Labor haters as if they came from the inside of the 
steel ring in Pittsburgh. | 

Before any thought could obtain as to the creation of a Labor Party, 
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which would embrace in its membership all the toilers, and as they do in 
England, all the friends of the toilers, whether they be big or small busi- 
ness men—I repeat, before there should be any thought of this, Labor 
would have to be united into one solid block or fold. If we created a Labor 
Party tomorrow as Labor stands, there would be nothing but disagree- 
ments, jealousies and hatreds. There are a few men at the head of Labor 
organizations that will stand for no one being in leadership except them- 
selves, even though the other fellow may be chosen by the majority. They 
are the type of men who will lead but will not follow. No real man or 
leader is ever a real leader unless he is also able to accept orders and 
follow. Pershing in France commanded the military forces of the United 
States, but when Foch was chosen as the General Commander, Pershing 
and the generals in command of the British forces and the Italian forces 
accepted the leadership of Foch, proving conclusively that they were not 
only great Generals, able to give orders, but that they were also able and 
willing in the interest of the principle involved, to accept orders. I re- 
peat, unfortunately there are just a few men in our Labor Movement that 
ean’t follow, no matter if the other fellow chosen as the leader is the 
proper person to have as leader. Then why talk about a National Labor 
Party when we see Labor torn to shreds, battling against itself in the 
present set-up of Labor, because of the inability of the leaders—just a few 
leaders—to recognize the necessity of coming together in the interest of 
the toilers? If the following question was submitted to the rank and file of 
the membership of the trade unions of our country in an honest refer- 
endum, where the votes would be properly counted and only those votes 
counted that were cast—‘‘Are you in favor of a committee from the 
A. F. of L. and a committee from the CIO meeting and beginning dis- 
cussions as to their differences where they broke off in their last meeting, 
and remaining in session until they reached an agreement, said agreement 
to be submitted to the general membership of the International Unions 
for approval or rejection?’—I repeat, I am satisfied that such a motion 
would be adopted by an overwhelming majority, by the membership of the 
trade union movement, provided, as stated above, the balloting and count- 
ing was legitimate and honest. No one can deny that the membership 
throughout the country demand that one organization of labor shall obtain 
and that the differences now existing be settled. Meet any man on the 
street and ask him the question, “Do you believe that the leaders of the 
Labor Movement should come together and settle their differences?” [| 
guarantee to you that no matter what trade he belongs to he will answer, 
“Yes.”” Of course labor leaders say, ‘Well, what about the fundamental] 
principles of our organization that may be involved?” I give second place 
to no man as to the protection I will demand for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffers and as to the fight I shall make for 
the preservation of its fundamental rights. And I repeat that the fun- 
damental rights of organizations can be protected and a settlement can 
take place and obtain under those conditions, but if men are going to 
squabble and heckle and argue indefinitely over technical points before 
they come together, and on every little, insignificant matter raise objections 
and talk for a week on grievances and rights, and in the end have said 
nothing that we have not heard before, then of course there is no desire 
on the part of such individuals to bring about a settlement. Any man that 
is not willing to make some slight sacrifice of his opinions today in order 
to solidify Labor, is an enemy of the Labor Movement, and will help to 
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hasten the destruction of the laws that we have been successful in having 
enacted in recent years. And this last statement applies to both sides in 
this controversy. Before we can talk about a Labor Party, or a Third 
Party, or a Non-Partisan Party of Labor, or whatever fancy name you 
want to give it, we should first settle the differences within the ranks of 
Labor, then band ourselves together in one solid mass and invite the mil- 
lions of toilers and farmers, who are also workers, to join with us in the 
defeat of the enemies of Labor and in the election of the friends of Labor. 
Certain men of Labor can start any kind of party they desire and, with 
the money of their International Unions, call a congress or convention, 
and fill that congress or convention with their own local representatives, 
make certain declarations and give it out to the press that they represent 
the large mass of the workers, and endeavor in that way to bluff the poli- 
ticilans. But they are mistaken; politicians, the candidates for office, the 
leaders of government, cannot be bluffed; neither can the workers. It 
was thoroughly demonstrated in the last election that because of the 
division in the workers’ ranks many of the friends of Labor were de- 
feated; as witness what happened in the State of Indiana and in other 
states, where by a few votes some of the best friends Labor had in the 
Congress of the United States were defeated. In many instances the 
defeat was less than 2,000 votes. 

Blinded by ambition and jealousy, any of us can bring about the destruc- 
tion of those we serve. The masses should arise throughout the nation 
and in public meetings demand of their national officers that conferences 
be held. between the two factions of Labor, to the end that some kind of 
understanding or settlement may obtain, so that the fruits we have won 
by years of toil may not be taken from us or destroyed. 


TTF 


Tue only way I can reach the membership personally is through the 
eolumns of this publication each month. Members who read this should 
listen to my appeal and attend their meetings. Nearly every month I have 
preached the doctrine of closely observing your signed contracts and not 
be carried away by the riff-raff and the sentimental flapdoodle which you 
hear on the corner by so called Labor men that are either picketing, or 
about to picket some plant or institution to which you are hauling in or 
out. The most sacred thing there is between this organization and our 
employers is our signed, written contract. When you sign a contract in 
the name of your local union, through your officers, you pledge yourself 
to carry out that contract, and it is your solemn and binding duty to see 
to it that you carry out that contract. Lately it has been the fashion for 
men who have recently come into our unions, and in some instances by 
those that have been in for some time, to stop work at the drop of a hat, 
at the request of some unauthorized person representing some organiza- 
tion, whether it be A. F. of L. or C. I. O. You have no right to go out on 
strike in sympathy with any organization except a sister union chartered 
by this International Union. And you have no right even then, without 
first consulting the International office and having a request to do so by 
the Joint Council in your district, if one obtains. 

The Newspaper Guild is having trouble in some cities throughout the 
country and they tell me there are about sixteen different organizations 
represented inside a modern newspaper plant. This includes the members 
of the Typographical Union, the Pressmen, the Stereotypers, the Photo 
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Engravers, Electrotypers, Machinists, Carpenters, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. The Newspaper Guild does not get any assistance from 
any of these inside trades because those trades tell them very plainly that 
they have signed contracts with the newspaper publishers. The News- 
paper Guild does not consult any of those trades when they decide to tie 
up a plant, as to whether they will give them any assistance. But as soon 
as the Guild gets into trouble they run to the Teamsters to stop hauling 
paper in and out of the plant. In most instances the Teamsters have 
signed contracts with the newspapers, and in many instances the con- 
tracts are with team owners who contract to do the hauling for the news- 
papers. The Newspaper Guild believes that we should drop that signed 
contract that it has taken us years to obtain; yes, drop everything, our 
honor, our contract, our union, and stop work for them. Well, of course 
we can’t do that and we will not do it, because if we continued to do it we 
would be destroying our own organization by breaking our solemn, binding 
bond and obligation which we gave when we signed union shop agreements 
with the newspaper publishers. As a member of the Executive Council, I 
helped to get a charter for the Newspaper Guild from the American 
Federation of Labor. This was before the split came in the Labor Move- 
ment. Afterwards I voted for and helped to get a loan of five thousand 
dollars from the American Federation of Labor when the Guild was in 
trouble in Seattle and some other places. They never paid back this five 
thousand dollars to the American Federation of Labor although it was 
a loan. Our organization went through every kind of trouble in the City 
of Seattle in the first real fight the Guild had with a newspaper publication. 
After they got a settlement of that trouble in Seattle they turned around, 
left the American Federation of Labor, became a part of the C. I. O., which 
was their privilege, and then they started to enlarge their jurisdiction by 
demanding that certain men downstairs in the newspaper office should 
belong to their organization. When the Guild applied for a charter from 
the Federation it was never contemplated that they would ask for these 
certain classes of workers, which could be called nothing more than 
helpers, that had nothing to do with newspaper writing of any description 
Our organization would not relinquish this jurisdiction to the Guild in 
Seattle because to do so this class of workers could tie up the loading of 
our newspaper wagons whenever they saw fit to do so. The Newspaper 
Guild, whom we befriended and helped, did everything in their power— 
even going to the National Labor Relations Board, where they got a 
favorable decision, by the way—insisting that this class of workers should 
be members of their union, which was never contemplated in the beginning. 
Well, they got the decision, just like the English won the Battle of Bunker 
Hill—tthe British won the battle but we got the hill. So it is with some of 
these workers whom I have attempted to describe above—the Guild got 
the decision from the Labor Board but we still have the men. But lo and 
behold, every time they get into trouble they run to us to break our agree- 
ments, set aside all the work we have done for years, run the risk of 
having legal proceedings against us, our men losing their employment and 
their wages. They want us to stop work immediately when they have 
trouble, and as stated above, the fifteen or sixteen other organizations in 
a newspaper building are allowed to go on unmolested and unrequested by 
the Guild. Now if you call this consistency—well, I can’t agree with you. 
I like newspaper writers; most of them are very fine fellows, but I don’t 
like them well enough to destroy the Teamsters’ Organization that has 
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elected me to work for them; and I now warn and caution our newspaper 
drivers everywhere to observe their contracts, every word of their con- 
tracts, and go on no sympathetic stoppage of work and violate their agree- 
ment in behalf of the Newspaper Guild or any other trade or union en- 
gaged in the printing business, without the consent and approval of the 
International office. That is our law and I cannot change it even if I 
desired to do so. Of course I have no right to tell the Guild where they 
should belong or what they should do, but it seems to me perfectly ridic- 
ulous for the Newspaper Guild to be in affiliation with the C. I. O. when 
the C. I. O. has not one man inside a printing plant, or any organization 
engaged therein a part of the C. I. O. Iam not asking them to return to 
the American Federation of Labor. I am not preaching to them as to 
what they should do. That is their business, not mine, but you can 
reason the matter out for yourself from the facts I have given you above. 
My job is to protect the Teamsters’ Union, and that I am going to do, 
with your help and co-operation. 


Tae Newspaper Guild went on strike recently in Chicago against certain 
newspaper publications. They immediately demanded that the members of 
our Local 706 stop work to help them. We congratulate Local 706 on 
carrying out the signed, closed shop contract which they recently entered 
into with Chicago publishers and because they continued their work day 
after day amidst some of the undeserved remarks and sneers of the pickets 
representing the Newspaper Guild. Experience in the Labor Movement, 
like every other branch of life, is a great teacher. Many years ago—lI 
think it was early in 1912—tthe newspaper drivers in Chicago were then 
an outside or independent union. They had either weak-kneed or radical 
leaders, men who were a little of both. They went out on strike in 
sympathy with the pressmen in a certain newspaper. All the other news- 
papers locked out the pressmen and the newspaper drivers. I remember 
the case very well because I was right in the midst of it. The newspaper 
drivers put up a six months strike but because they had violated their 
agreement in the opinion of their employers, who had millions behind 
them, they lost the strike. They then applied to the International for re- 
instatement or for a charter. We gave them a charter with the distinct 
understanding that we were not responsible for the strike which took 
place when they were outside. Shortly afterwards, as General President 
I proceeded to Chicago and with the aid of the late James M. Lynch, then 
President of the Typographical Union, I obtained a conference with the 
newspaper publishers who were then headed by Victor Lawson, the owner 
of the Chicago Daily News. I had some friends in that publishers’ con- 
ference, one named Andy Lawrence, who had charge of the Hearst papers. 
After weeks and months of negotiation we eventually got an agreement 
from the publishers of Chicago, with the distinct understanding that the International 
Union would see to it that the local in the future will carry out their contract. That was 
over twenty-five years ago, since that contract was entered into, and although the 
contract has been renewed several times, the officers and the members of Local 706 have 
protected and preserved and carried out their contract. They demonstrated their courage, 
their honor, their loyalty to their signed agreements and to the preservation of the 
honor of the International Union in the recent trouble in Chicago, where the Guild 
demanded that they set aside their union contract and tie up for them. Some of our 
members who may have come into the Newspaper Drivers’ Union within the last 
twenty-five years, and others of their kind throughout the country, as well as all of our 
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members, may be interested in this little historical sketch of what happens when officers 
and members break their agreement. In that sympathetic strike many men were 
crucified, some killed. The publishers admitted having lost large sums of money. Some 
of the good members that were in that strike of that independent organization went down 
and out and were never heard of again. Not only did they receive no help financially or 
otherwise from the union that they were on sympathetic strike with, but they lost their 
union, their agreements, and it took them several years to again re-establish the condi- 
tions and the understandings and the union shop agreements that now prevail. 

But in the face of all this the Guild wanted them to repeat their experiences of 1912 
and stop everything for them. Gentlemen, it can’t be done and it won’t be done. 

Again, officers and members of Local 706, accept our stamp of approval on your 
action in preserving your signed contracts, because were you to violate that contract the 
International Union would be compelled to sever its relations with your local union. 
Success and continued prosperity should and will, I am sure, obtain for the members of 
Local 706, or any other local that makes such a struggle for the maintenance of its 
agreement during the coming year. 


a 


Wit, the Brewery Workers are at it again. Poor fellows, they still believe in running 
the American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters into 
court, applying for injunctions, suing this International, etc., etc. I don’t know how 
many suits we have against us now by the officials of the Brewery Workers. Some run 
as high as $250,000 against Dave Beck and his associates, and one suit is a re-hearing in 
a case that the Federation and the Teamsters won down in Washington in the Federal 
Courts of the District of Columbia, where the court decided that the Federation had a 
perfect right to make decisions as to jurisdiction. The Brewery Workers have asked for a 
re-opening and re-hearing of that case, and they are endeavoring to bother the brewery 
owners in some places, who use our label, because they say that they own the color “red,” 
and so on down the line. It is most disgusting and distressing to have one International 
Union suing another International Union and wasting the money of the members in prose- 
ecution and defense. Of course we are compelled to defend our International Union and 
we will do so, and our defense treasury is just as strong as that of the Brewery Workers, 
but we do just hate to be throwing our money away to lawyers. But this we do promise: 
that we will not assess our members as the Brewery Workers are doing. We will take 
care of our defense as best we can from that portion of the per capita tax which is in the 
strike or defense fund. We have brought no suit against the Brewery Workers anywhere. 
We do not like to do that. After all, the rank and file of the Brewery Workers are pretty 
good union men and, as stated on another page, all this trouble was brought about 
because a few officers of the Brewery Workers refuse to accept the decisions of the 
supreme court of labor, the American Federation of Labor, which granted both charters, 
namely the United Brewery Workers and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
and ‘with which body we are still chartered and affiliated. We have been placed in a 
rather embarrassing position in Central Bodies and State Branches where our members 
have expressed themselves openly as trade unionists and where some of the statements 
we make therein and in conferences have been used by the attorneys for the Brewery 
Workers in their prosecution and persecution of our Union. We are also disappointed 
in some of the attorneys that the Brewery Workers have hired, especially in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. One attorney for the Brewery Workers in Portland, Ore., it was 
reported to us, has been a deputy sheriff in recent years and has been very helpful there 
last year in the persecution of our business agents and others of our people. Another 
attorney in the city of Seattle was a candidate for District Attorney or Prosecuting 
Attorney and was defeated by a small majority. But the point I am trying to make is 
that we are informed he has been hired by the Brewery Workers there. In the last cam- 
paign he came out openly against Labor in every sense of the word, and he ran on an 
absolutely one hundred per cent employers’ association platform. The attorney in Port- 
land came out in favor of and advocated the passage by referendum of the amendments 
which were adopted, which crucify Labor and are worse than anything that ever happened 
before in any state in hamstringing the Labor Movement, A man on strike, or a picket, 
ean hardly turn around in the street and shake hands with a fellow trade unionist, under 
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the law. They are the most sweeping measures that have yet been adopted in any state 
against the Labor Movement, and this attorney, who, we understand, has been in the 
employ at different times of the Brewery Workers, was an advocate of the passage of 
these dangerous anti-labor amendments. Isn’t it a pity that the rank and file of the 
membership of the Brewery Workers do not wake up to the fact that their officers are 
squandering their money in this way, or at least paying it in fees to the cruelest enemies 
the Labor Movement has anywhere? Why are they doing this? Just because they will 
not accept any decision rendered by the parent body in convention assembled when that 
decision is against them. As we have repeatedly said, the truck drivers working for the 
breweries are the same as the truck drivers working for any other corporation, in and 
out of cities and towns, doing nothing but driving a truck every day. And all the 
Federation did in a convention was to say this class of truck drivers, the same as any 
other class, come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The Brewery Workers pledged themselves to abide by the laws, rules and decisions of the 
Federation. They have not done this. They did abide by the decisions of the Federation 
when that same Federation extended their jurisdiction giving them jurisdiction over 
cereal workers, or men who work in flour mills or cereal mills. But that was giving them 
something. When the Federation rendered a decision which would take a little away 
from them, they ‘“‘couldn’t take it.”” Remember these decisions were made before the 
split came in the Labor Movement, when the Miners and the Lady Garment Workers, and 
some of the other unions that now compose the C. I. O. were seated in the Federation. 

Well, all we can do is to keep on going, taking over the brewery drivers and helpers 
wherever we can, in accordance with the jurisdiction granted us by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We regret to be in disagreement with the Brewery Workers because 
we know we could help them by working together, but we cannot sacrifice the very life 
blood of our union by giving jurisdiction over men who haul freight and drive trucks in 
cities throughout the country to another organization. In other words, as Lincoln said, 
“You can’t be half free and half slave.” We can’t have truck drivers of New York or 
any other city split up into three or four organizations. 

We are happy to report to our membership, as we have not reported it before, that 
during the year 1938 two of the largest local unions of brewery drivers and helpers 
sought admission and by a vote within their own membership, overwhelmingly decided 
to affiliate with and apply for membership in the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. They have now been chartered and accepted and are very happy at this writing 
that they have joined hands with their fellow truck drivers throughout the United 
States. Nearly one thousand members in Chicago driving brewery trucks, and helpers, 
voted in their own meeting to affiliate and they did affiliate early in 1938 and under no 
circumstances would they leave us. Within the last sixty days in Detroit a local union 
of brewery drivers and helpers, without any pressure on our part, in their own meeting 
voted to affiliate with us. Out of about 875 members 850 voted to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and about 25 voted against it. Why did this thing 
happen? Why did the brewery drivers and helpers do this? Simply because they know 
in their hearts they are better protected and taken care of in the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters than where they were. First, it costs them less. Our tax is only 
thirty cents; the Brewery Workers’ tax is fifty cents. Second, we never levy assessments. 
The Brewery Workers are continually levying assessments. ‘Third, if a brewery truck 
driver loses his job he can seek admission in any other branch of our trade, because his 
business is driving a truck. He has sixteen different branches of our trade to which he 
can be admitted on a transfer card. Fourth, those drivers and helpers on brewery trucks 
know if they have any trouble with their employers the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is perhaps the most militant and forceful organization of labor in our country. 
Fifth, if any member has a grievance it will be properly taken care of by the proper 
officers, with the right of the individual member to appeal to the Joint Council, where 
justice is given to all parties concerned. Sixth and most important, these men realize 
that it is their duty as trade unionists to submit to the decisions of the highest court of 
labor and belong to the organization to which the American Federation of Labor has 
stated they should belong, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. We now have 
all beer drivers and helpers in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, and innumerable 
other places, and they are happy and working in harmony with the members of the 
Brewery Workers where the brewery workers are employed inside in the manufacture 
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of beer. To all our business agents in other places, Milwaukee, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, we say: what’s the matter with you, that you do not fully explain to the men driving 
beer trucks that their place is within the International Brotherhood of Teamsters? 
Advise them what their brothers are doing in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and other 
places. There is very little use in appealing to the officers of the Brewery Workers while 
those same officers are in power. They simply will not submit, even if they ruin the 
entire membership. 

Well, I repeat, as stated above, this is a pitiful and regrettable state of affairs, to 
have the trade unionists of these two organizations running into court, one defending 
and the other prosecuting, and with one organization squandering the hard-earned money 
obtained by assessing their members, with labor-hating lawyers, in many places. But 
gradually, slowly, surely, the truth is sinking home, and eventually, piece by piece and 
local by local, in spite of the executive officers of the Brewery Workers, the truck drivers 
and helpers employed by breweries and brewery agencies will become members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, and we guarantee them the full 
protection of 400,000 fellow truck drivers. 


P. S.—We just learned that an injunction was granted to the International Brewery 
Workers against Local Union 271 of our International. Those men, good union men, 
‘brewery drivers and helpers who left the Brewery Workers because of their desire to be 
with our International, are now enjoined by court against almost everything. Our 
members everywhere “take notice.’”’ Help Detroit Brewery Drivers. 


I HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that only those who are legiti- 
mate workers at our trade and calling can be officers of our organizations. Because of 
the strength of our organization and its importance, others outside of our craft are 
trying to ferret their way in as salaried officers of our unions. Plumbers, carpenters, 
and other such craftsmen who have lost their own work and who see a bright future in 
an aggressive union such as the Teamsters, have been attempting in some places to 
saddle themselves on the teamsters’ unions as business agents and representatives. Some 
of these men have been discontinued in their own unions and are out of work. We have 
nothing to say to them insofar as their characters and their own trade are concerned, but 
this we do have to say to them: That wherever we find one of them coming in under 
false pretenses or being worked in by some friends in the union because of their so-called 
experience in the Trade Union Movement, we are going to remove them at once. Of 
course, if a plumber or carpenter or some other such tradesman goes to work at our trade 
or calling, working on a truck as a legitimate driver, he is entitled to the same considera- 
tion as any other member in good standing. But in no other way can such men be admitted 
into our union, and under no consideration can they go to work as officers of our union. 
Neither can they be admitted to membership in our union unless they are working at 
our craft. For instance, a carpenter or tailor or a sheet metal worker might seek admis- 
sion into our union and pay his dues each month until the period of one year has expired, 
and then be a candidate for office, in order to cover the law. This does not cover our law 
and it cannot be permitted, and local unions that do permit it or close their eyes to it, 
will find themselves in trouble with the International Organization. A man must be 
working at our craft before he should be admitted to membership in our union and if 
local union wage contracts state that a man must be engaged through the office of the 
local union and be a member of the union before he can be employed, then the local union 
will have to make provisions to comply with the laws of the International Union in this 
respect. 

What I am trying to impress upon you is that all kinds of schemes and tricks and 
underhand work has been resorted to in some places in order to get membership in our 
organization because of the strength, power and influence of our International and local 
unions. Of course, I have repeatedly warned you to watch out for undesirable and dis- 
honest persons, undercover, suspicious characters, and those bordering on the under- 
world especially. And if you who are the members or officers of a local union cannot 
keep such last-named classes out, then you take it from me, they will soon put you out if 
they get in; and you, are not violating your honor as a man to notify the proper legal 
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authorities, and by doing this you will fulfill the obligation which you took when you 
pledged yourself and promised to do everything in your power to protect and preserve the 
interests of the union. 


i 


Dann that I think is really commendable and deserves mention in the columns of 
our Journal is the fact that many of our unions have established in front of their offices, 
extending over the street, beautiful Neon signs which advertise to the public and to the 
passers-by the fact that inside of the building is the headquarters of the Teamsters’ 
Unions. The latest sign of this description that has come to my attention is that of the 
Auto Truck Drivers and Joint Council No. 50 of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. For half a mile 
one each side in approaching this particular office you can see that friendly colored sign 
glittering its welcome with the letters of the “Teamsters’ Union Headquarters.” This 
system was first inaugurated in the city of Cincinnati under the guidance of Organizer 
Thomas Farrell. It was followed in Seattle, then in the new Coal Teamsters’ Building in 
Chicago, and it has been duplicated and followed in Minneapolis and other places. The 
expense is not so great after the sign is installed, but it brings advertising results that 
are far greater than the expense, where the expense can be borne without seriously 
inconveniencing our unions. In addition to this it is so cheerful and welcoming when 
approaching the building to see standing out over the sidewalk those brilliant, colored 
lights with the friendly name of “‘Teamsters’ Union Headquarters,” or some such similar 
name, that I cannot fully express the feeling that obtains, within me at least, in observing 
such signs. Especially when I remember so! clearly that a few years ago the very name 
of our organization was regarded with distrust and our people had no standing in the 
communities in which they endeavored to organize. By careful management of your local 
affairs, by the courage to back up your signed agreements, by your refusal to be swayed 
by unbusinesslike sentiment, by your attendance to the affairs of your union, and by 
not being weak and submitting to the galleries, by having the nerve and strength to 
disagree with those that are wrong—you, our union representatives, have built up under 
the banner of our International and its guidance, the strongest organization of Labor in 
our country. But bear this in mind: Just as soon as you cease observing the above rules 
and procedure you will go backward and downward. Eternal vigilance is needed today 
more than ever before because of our large membership, because of the conditions 
surrounding Labor and because of the inexperience of the untrained membership that 
has lately come into the Trade Union Movement of America, 

I congratulate our unions on the enormous progress they are making because of 
their determination to be real trade unionists, real leaders, subject to law and order and 
guided by the Constitution of the International Organization. 


Dot 


i DESIRE to report at this time that during the past eighteen months we have been com- 
pelled to place Receivers over two large local unions of ours. One of these was in the 
district of Boston, where General Organizer John F. English was placed as Receiver over 
Local 25 because the officers were not attending to their duties and because, while none 
of them were dishonest, the affairs of the local union were not being conducted in the 
best interests of the membership. Today Local 25, Truck Drivers of Boston, is running 
in splendid shape, the Receivership has been withdrawn by the International Union, 
the local union has elected its own officers, their treasury has been substantially replen- 
ished, and the officers acting for them are doing their work as real trade union officials. 

The other case was Local 70, Truck Drivers of Oakland, California. The Interna- 
tional President was compelled to place a Receivership over the affairs of the local union 
because some of the officers of the local union were standing out in defiance of Interna- 
tional rulings, were sympathetic with Communists, and were doing other things too 
numerous to mention here, but which convinced us that the best interests of the member- 
ship were not being protected and conserved. Brother Joseph M. Casey, General Or- 
ganizer for the International Union and himself a truck driver, was placed as Trustee 
or Receiver over the affairs of Local 70. I am now notifying Brother Casey to hold an 
election of officers, to properly install the officers and then tender back to the membership 
and officers the affairs of the local union.. In other words, I am withdrawing the Receiver 
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or Trustee. Organizer Casey advises me that when he took over the affairs of the local 
union its treasury was substantially depleted, and there were factions and internal 
disturbances within the local union. The present standing of the local union is that they 
are working under a signed union shop agreement; they have increased the wages of the 
membership since the International took over its affairs; they have in their local treasury 
$40,000 in cash; the final payment of $8,000 on their own new building -has just been 
made; they have bought a vacant lot adjoining the building for $3,000; and they have 
paid all their indebtedness, including $6,000 attorney’s fees. 

The International Union does not desire to take over local unions and place a Trustee 
over them. It is an utter impossibility for us to do so. We have now over one thousand 
local unions, and the local union officers and membership should see to it that the proper 
men represent their unions, that their affairs are conducted in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, and that their moneys are expended in accordance with the law. But wherever 
it is absolutely necessary, and as a last resort, the International President—with the 
authority of the General Executive Board—is compelled to place a local union in the 
hands of a Receiver or International Trustee because the federal and state governments 
are looking into the affairs of local unions more than was ever done before and the 
affairs of our local unions must be conducted legally, and when I say legally it does not 
mean you can cover, through a trumped-up motion or action of-the local union, the wrong 
affairs of a local union, especially in the expenditure of its moneys. Officials that are 
found guilty of shortages or of other suspicious, illegal acts such as dealing with near 
underworld characters or lending their sympathy and their adherence to Communists by 
calling unauthorized strikes where agreements prevail, or by anything which would in 
the most distant manner smell of some kind of racket—all such officers should be removed 
not only from their positions but expelled from membership. To represent a local union 
of labor today is an honorable position and in most instances officers are well paid by 
their organizations, and if they live with their own family and take care of themselves 
properly, as they should, there is no need for them in any sense of the word obtaining 
or spending money that does not belong to them. 

We congratulate the two Receivers named above, also the members and officers of the 
two local unions, and we wish them success during the coming year. 


2 
‘1 HE brewery owners in and around San Francisco when the late Michael Casey was 
acting as Vice-President and General Organizer in that district, entered into an agree- 
ment with Casey that upon the expiration of their contract with the Brewery Workers 
they would agree, and would so state, that the drivers and helpers working on their trucks 
would comply with the decision of the American Federation of Labor. In other words, 
they would agree that these men would be members of our organization. They—the 
brewery owners of San Francisco—dodged this signed contract on technical reasons from 
time to time. Rather than get into any dispute with the National Labor Relations Board 
they decided to get rid of their privately owned trucks and give their trucking out to a 
contracting team owner. Bear this in mind: that the brewery owners realized that they 
should comply with the decisions of the American Federation of Labor. They therefore 
notified their drivers and helpers as to their contemplated decision to sell their trucks. 
They said to the brewery drivers—members of the Brewery Workers’ Union—‘We will 
do ali in our power to see to it that you are employed by the trucking concern that buys 
our trucks and equipment, or that gets the contract for our hauling.” The brewery 
drivers reported this to their International officers and immediately the International 
officers made a complaint to the National Labor Relations Board which was in substance 
that the brewery owners were intimidating their members, trying to force them into the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. All that the brewery owners were doing was 
endeavoring to comply with the signed agreement with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters which they had entered into long before, as stated above. In the complaint 
of the Brewery Workers you will notice that the charge was made against the brewery 
owners. 

The writer of this article was present in conference with the attorneys of the brewery 
owners on or about March 14, 15 and 16, 1938, in the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
The attorneys for the brewery owners stated their hands were tied; that they would not 
dare put their agreement into effect because there had been a charge made against them 
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to the National Labor Relations Board. I plainly stated to the attorney for the employers 
that that was only a subterfuge; that there was no law in the land that could prevent 
the brewery owners from selling their trucks, their breweries, or anything else they 
owned in property. The lawyers, however, anxious and willing to pursue the course of 
least resistance, raised legal technicalities and said they were not desirous, nor would 
they feel they were “safe” in doing anything now until the case was disposed of. I 
appeared before the local board of the National Labor Relations Board in San Francisco 
and explained to them that the action of the brewery workers was a subterfuge, a 
roundabout way of entering through a back door in order to prevent the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor from being put into effect by the brewery owners. 

We have just received official word from Washington that the plea of the Brewery 
Workers against the brewery owners has been dismissed. In other words, the National 
Labor Relations Board has found “no case.” 

Another victory for our International Union over the unfair attitude and practices 
of the United Brewery and Cereal Workers’ International Union. 


Bho th 


be will be many efforts made during the coming year to interest the workers and 
induce them to become members of certain political factions. There will be organizations 
with long names that will be promoted for the purpose of entrapping the workers within 
their folds, then gradually levying assessments. There will be independent political 
elubs and national organizations promoted and encouraged. Those organizations will 
have their policies written by three or four or half a dozen men, and in some instances 
by one man; and the workers will have painted for them beautiful pictures of the 
power and strength of this and that political organization. Both the Republicans and 
Democrats, the Workers’ League and the Communist Club, and all other such political 
organizations, have but one ulterior motive, and that is to control, and after control 


to coerce. 


Ntene will also be all kinds of literature circulated, inviting the workers to become part 
of this, that and the other national organization, some having to do with European 
affairs, some having to do with the persecution of certain races, some having in mind 
favoring one faction or another in Europe, and most of them having just the political 
motive of setting up an organization that eventually they can trade on with the powers 
that are elected. Most of those organizations know well that they can never get very far 
and they never have gotten very far in this country. 


M Y ADVICE to the workers and their friends is to remain free and independent of all 
affiliations and associations, politically and otherwise, and to concentrate their efforts on 
their Trade Union Movement. Then let the Trade Union that they belong to select its 
ablest men to advocate the passage of Labor legislation. Yes, I believe in the workers 
holding back until the proper time comes and then concentrating their efforts on defeat- 
ing their enemies and helping to elect Labor’s friends. But you cannot make up your 
mind on this just now by joining one of these newly advocated, so-called political clubs 
or organizations, with a long, beautiful name and with a big platform promising every- 
thing. I say to you in all sincerity to keep yourselves free of such organizations if you 
desire to retain your independence, and this includes all political organizations now in 
existence and functioning, and those that are liable to be created and advanced in the 
near future, for the purpose of promoting somebody’s hobby, who in turn will use this 
so-called paper organization to advance some special theory which may be impractical, 
and if practical, impossible to put into effect, and because of that may endanger the 
rights and privileges we have obtained for the workers, through legislation, in recent 
years. 


] SOMETIMES have to smile at some of the so-called organizations that appear before 
committees in Washington, claiming to represent toilers, workers, farmers, the colored 
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masses, and innumerable others, because I know that most of them are genuine phonies, 
whose so-called representatives are just promoting their own individual interests. Again 
let me emphasize this fact: There is no law in our International Union that prohibits 
you from belonging to any church organization, any fraternal organization, or any 
political party, except the Communist. We are merely giving you advice and trying to 
guide you, aS we are expected to do, and our advice is: Don’t be deceived by promoters 
of so-called workers’ political organizations which I have tried to describe in the preceding 


paragraphs. 
Pee eae 


DP) caine my experience in the last two national campaigns I had many fakers come into 
my offices in the Biltmore Hotel trying to convince me of their importance and with their 
enormous membership, when I knew in my heart that they were fakers of the lowest 
type. Organizations of that kind sometimes appear before Congressional Committees. 
They are one-man organizations that represent nothing. There are many others that will 
. be formed between now and the next election. Watch carefully and keep away from 
any connection with them. Use your own judgment after you hear the arguments in 
the campaigns and make up your mind, as I know you will, to choose those you believe 
will render the greatest service to the working people of America. 


Important Notice 


N, LOCAL UNION should send to any member of Congress any resolution dealing with 
national legislation. I find that some locals have adopted resolutions approving the 
National Labor Relations Act and its interpretations just as it is written at the present 
time and as it has been administered, and that those resolutions have been sent to Senators 
and Congressmen. Such action by a local union is distinctly opposite the policy of the 
International Union and the American Federation of Labor, and the only one that should 
speak for national legislation dealing with Labor is the International Union. What may 
be,satisfactory in one state in the West, from their point of view, may be entirely unsat- 
isfactory in other states in the East or South. There is no one that worked as hard for 
and believes more thoroughly in the National Labor Relations Act than the writer of 
this article, who spent days and weeks in conferences and in discussions, helping towards 
the enactment of this law, and in getting it fairly well perfected, as we thought before it 
was presented. I still believe in the National Labor Relations Act and have repeatedly 
said it was the greatest charter of freedom that the workers ever received. 

I believe, however, that the National Labor Relations Act should be thoroughly 
clarified by amendments, if possible. This entire matter was discussed by the Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. The danger of submitting amendments to any 
Act that has been passed in favor of Labor is that we may invite other amendments 
from Labor’s opponents which may be harmful to us. In other words, once you open the 
door to amendments you are in danger of scrambling the substantial, effective material 
within the Act. This is fully understood by the American Federation of Labor, but even 
in the face of this, it should be distinctly understood that the National Labor Relations 
Board should not interfere in jurisdictional questions, especially between organizations 
that are both affiliated with the American Federation of Labor or with the C. I. O., or 
the Building Trades or Metal Trades Departments. To be fair, however, it must be said 
that the National Labor Relations Board has not done this in a great many instances, 
but they have interfered, as they have interpreted the law, in cases between the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O. The Board holds that there was no other alternative as they 
understood the law. This condition has led up to nearly all of the disturbances and 
disagreements against the Board by the Federation. As I stated in the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, ninety-five per cent of the criticism of the Board 
by the Federation was due to the fact that we had a serious split or division in the Labor 
Movement, and if this split or division was settled and Labor was in one fold the National 
Labor Relations Board, in my judgment, would be functioning almost one hundred per 
cent satisfactorily to the Labor Movement. While the division obtains, however, if it is 
humanly possible, clarifications or amendments should be made telling the Board just 
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how far they can go in dealing with disputes between the two organizations of Labor. 
Expressions of approval or disapproval or amendments by local unions on this Board 
or legislation, or any other such Board or legislation, should not be participated in by 
local unions of this International Union, but should be referred to the International 
Union, as the matter is of a national nature and can be handled only in that way. Besides, 
local unions must understand that the International President is in touch with every 
part of the country, with Washington, with other Labor leaders, and with national legis- 
lative matters, and he advises with and reports to the General Executive Board, and is 
best able to understand what the position of the International Union should be on all 
matters of this kind. Even then it is sometimes difficult to make a safe and satisfactory 
decision because of the conflictions and the bitterness within the Labor Movement of 
our country. But our local unions should and must refrain from taking action and 
approving or disapproving national appointments or national legislation that may be 
suggested, unless they are requested to do so by the International office. Moral: Settle 
Labor’s own differences within its own family and you need no amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act. Sorry to say we are further away now from a “coming” 
together than we were one year ago. And I think as one who has been in this struggle 
with both brain and body, I know the situation. 


7 Te 


] THOUGHT it was fully understood by all of our people that we have nothing to do with 
the equipment purchased by our employers. In other words, if the employer agrees 
that union men will be employed and our union wage scale will be observed and carried 
out, we cannot go any farther, and especially we have no right to say to the employer, 
“You must or should buy your trucks or equipment from some certain corporation,” or 
“You cannot buy your trucks, equipment or supplies from another corporation, because 
if you do so we will not give you union drivers.” If you do that you are stepping on very 
delicate ground and it is something this International Union has never stood for and 
something that would, if permitted, eventually get our people and our International 
Union into serious trouble. In some places the United Parcel Delivery Company has 
bought over the business of the department stores, and some of the truck owners have 
lost the business, and in other places the corporations or department stores have gotten 
rid of their equipment and hired the United Parcel Delivery Company to do their work 
because they found they got splendid service. In each instance the United Parcel 
Delivery Company agreed to hire our men, and in many instances they guaranteed that 
no one would be laid off. In some instances they put company unions, that used to operate 
in some of those department stores, out, and the men into our International Union. 
This has been a great advancement to us and even if we had to make some slight sacri- 
fice, in general it is more helpful to us than the old condition. Yes, I know that every 
merger and every one of those acts is brought about to reduce the expense of operation, 
but when the railroads were bringing about mergers and many more mergers will have 
to take place in the railroads, the men were laid off and the men had to accept it; there 
was nothing they or the government could do about it. We, however, try to protect the 
men that are in our union who may change from one employer to another. In addition to 
this, the inside workers, or garage employees working for this particular company named 
above, are also put into our unions in many places. Now then, wouldn’t it be absolutely 
ridiculous, as well as illegal, for us to say to the United Parcel Delivery Company, or any 
other company, ““We would like to have you buy a certain truck,” or to say to the 
employer, “You cannot hire someone else to do your trucking and get rid of your own 
trucks, even though you guarantee us to take care of the men now in your service.” 
Business agents or representatives of unions, or unions themselves, that take this step 
are treading on very treacherous ground and insofar as the International Union is con- 
cerned we cannot sanction or permit it. It is, of course, provided that union conditions 
will prevail when the change is made. 

There are many breweries now contemplating getting rid of their own trucks and 
having master truckmen do the work, or having trucks furnished by the day, week or 
month by trucking agencies. This we cannot prevent, and it is another one of the evolu- 
tions within industry that are bound to come from.time to time. I repeat, all we can 
demand and ask for is that union men under union conditions—our members, or those 
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willing to become members immediately—shall be working on the trucks as drivers or 
helpers, and that those doing service in the garages, who are not mechanics, also be 
members of our union. 


4 eo ARTICLE which appears below contains extracts from a speech delivered by William 
F. Russell, Ph. D., LL. D., and Dean of the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
New York City. This man lived in Russia for some time and is considered one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject of Communism that we have in our country. He 
repeats here some of the things that I have said to our membership about boring from 
within in the Labor Movement. Read this carefully and note the work carried on in your 
unions, and, as I have advised you before, watch the agitators, the disturbers and the 
fault-finders in your union, 

‘Not only does Professor Russell repeat his own experiences but he quotes from other 
authorities that are beyond reproach and suspicion and are considered scrupulously 


- aecurate and sincere. 


QuoTE: This man Wax was making quite a sales talk. It sounded pretty attractive 
so far. “How do you plan to do this?” I asked. “Well,” he said, “the trouble today is 
that men are divided into two classes—those who own and those who earn—capitalists 
and workers. 

“There is an inevitable war between the two. There can be no compromise, no truce, 
no armistice, no peace. It will be a battle to the death. Men are fools to love the 
Fatherland, the Patrie. The workers of one country should be better friends with the 
workers of the other lands than with the capitalists of their own, who are their only 
enemy. ‘Workers of the world, unite!” Read the Communist Manifesto. “You have 
nothing to lose but your chains.” “Part of the trouble,” continued Wax, “is in the 
churches. Men go to church, and what do they learn? To be humble, to be patient, 
forgiving, to look to the future life. All this is grand for the capitalist. So down with 
religion, shut the churches, banish the priests.” This done, the Communists thought, and 
the decks would be cleared so they could build a new world. 

“And how are you going to defeat capital?” I asked Wax. “How are you going to 
win for labor?” “Very simple,” he replied. “We will use the idea of the Soviet. First we 
organize all the workers into unions—unions of carpenters and masons, plumbers and 
railroad men, stenographers, cooks, librarians, teachers, nurses, professors, doctors, 
clerks—everybody, in fact, except the capitalists. Then each local sends its delegate to 
a larger council, and councils to the highest council. There is no need for congress, legis- 
latures, or elections, Everything can be accomplished by the unions. Lenin has organized 
a system by which the few can rule for the many. This is what we call ‘Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.’ The Proletariat chooses its dictators. After that it is dictated to!” 
“But what about the rich? The capitalists?” I asked. ‘“‘Where do they come in?” “Oh,” 
said Wax, “that is the cleverness of the idea. They have no unions, and if they formed 
them we wouldn’t recognize them.” 

Of course you and I remember how after this time the Kolchak government failed in 
Siberia, how the Bolsheviks took complete control. They never made any pretense of 
democracy. They seized the power. My friend Arthur Bullard, who was chief of the 
group with whom I served in Russia in 1918, said he was talking with Lenin in Switzer- 
land in 1905. Lenin had outlined the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bullard said, “How are the 
Russian people going to do this? They cannot do it for themselves, can they?” “No,” 
replied Lenin, “they are too ignorant to know what to do, too hungry to have the energy, 
too subservient to dare.” “And surely the Czar won’t!” said Bullard. “No,” said Lenin. 
“Then who will?” asked Builard. “I will,” said Lenin, The way they worked their way 
to the seizure of power was as follows: talk about peace, talk about social equality, 
especially among those most oppressed. Talk about organization of labor, and penetrate 
into every labor union, Talk on soap boxes. Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate and 
harangue. Play on envy. Arouse jealousy. Separate class from class. Try to break 
down the democratic processes from within. Accustom people to picketing, strikes, mass 
meetings. Constantly attack the leaders in every way possible, so that the people will. 
lose confidence. Then in time of national peril, during a war, on the occasion of a great 
disaster, or on a general strike, walk into the capital and seize the power. A well-organized 
minority can work wonders. 
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Now the Communist leaders have steadily insisted that Communism cannot live in 
just one country. Just as we fought to make “the world safe for democracy,” so they are 
fighting to make the world safe for Communism. They are fighting this fight today, 
twenty years after my talk with Wax. Every country must become communistic, accord- 
ing to their idea. So they have sent out missionaries. They have supplied them well with 
funds. They have won converts. These converts have been organized into little groups 
called ‘‘cells,” each acting as a unit under the orders of a superior. It is almost a military 
organization. They attack where there is unemployment. They stir up discontent among 
those oppressed, particularly among the Negroes and Jews. They work their way into 
the unions, where they form compact blocks. They publish and distribute little papers 
and pamphlets. At the New York Times they pass out one called “Better Times.” At the 
Presbyterian Hospital it is called ‘The Medical Worker.’ At the College of the City of 
New York it is called “Professor, Worker, Student.” At Teachers College it is called 
“The Educational Vanguard.” These are scurrilous sheets. In one issue I noted twenty- 
nine errors of fact. After a recent address of mine they passed out a dodger attacking 
me, with a deliberate error of fact in each paragraph. These pamphlets cost money, 
more than $100 an issue. The idea is to try to entice into their web those generous 
and public-spirited teachers, preachers, social workers, and reformers who know distress 
and want to do something about it. These Communists know what they are doing. They 
follow their orders. Particularly they would like to dominate our newspapers, our col- 
leges, and our schools. The campaign is much alike all over the world. I have seen the 
same articles, almost the same pamphlets, in France and England as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Communists I am a battle-scarred veteran. But 
after twenty years I cannot tell one by looking at him. If only he were a tall dark man 
with bushy black whiskers, a bomb in his hand, a knife in his teeth, and a hand grenade 
in each pocket of his smock, I could recognize him. However, only the leaders proclaim 
their membership. The clever are silent, hidden, anonymous, boring from within. You 
ean only tell a Communist by his ideas. 

They try to make people think that their plans are practical and workable. They 
‘don the sheep’s clothing of democracy trying to deceive the ignorant, when they have 
not the slightest belief in democracy at all. The person who knows history will know 
better. The fallacy in Communism is not in the ultimate goals which they borrow, like 
peace, prosperity, social justice and human brotherhood, as in their practical plans for 
realizing these goals. The person who knows history and political science and economics 
knows that these plans have been tried repeatedly, and repeatedly they have failed..The 
same plans, and much the same tactics, failed in France in 1789. They failed again in 
1848. They failed in Germany since the war, they failed in Hungary, they failed in 
Spain, they failed in Russia itself. They sought peace; they got war. They sought fra- 
ternity; they divided brother from brother. They sought social justice; they achieved 
more poverty, more misery, more distress. As one learned Frenchman said, “Communism 
can destroy capitalism but cannot replace it.” 

Communism, I am convinced, can flourish only when the soul of a people is dead. 


) DR. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 
Lay Council, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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What's Holding Up a Settlement 
in Omaha? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and in some eases, better wages and condi- 
tions than those which prevail throughout 
the industry. 

Again, the Omaha operators refuse to move. 


WHAT IS HOLDING UP A SETTLEMENT IN 
OMAHA? 

This is the question that every driver in Omaha, 
every driver’s family, every citizen in this city, has the 
right to address to the Omaha operators. 


What power has the Omaha Business Men’s Associa- | 


will bring to Omaha workers the same wages and con- 
ditions that competitors in scores of midwest cities are 
now giving? 

Who are the masters behind the scenes seeking to 
manipulate the destinies of the city and its citizens? 

Is George Brandeis of the Brandeis store one of those 
active in preventing a settlement of the Omaha strike? 

Are the packing plant interests—those who have 
systematically gouged the farmers of Nebraska—re- 
sponsible for holding up a settlement? 

Or is it the Omaha banks, with their grip on credit 
facilities, that are mainly responsible for preventing a 
strike settlement? 

Omaha wants to know! WHAT’S HOLDING UP A 
SETTLEMENT HERE ?—Farmer-Labor Press, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 
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KEP your chin up and your eyes open during the winter months, and be 
very careful of slippery roads. Our lives are endangered by inexperienced 
and incompetent drivers. There are thousands of nit-wits, half-blind people, 
people afflicted with deafness, and other incompetents, that are driving along 
the roads of our country, who should never be allowed to operate a motor 
vehicle, and they endanger our lives. Always bear this thought in mind: 
that 38,000 people were killed in motor accidents in 1938, and that 200,000 
people were injured, some permanently. 


Be ever alert, therefore, in your work. You must obtain sufficient sleep 
in cold weather in order to have a clear brain and to be able to make up your 
mind in the splitting of a second. 


Don’t work in an air-tight compartment on your truck. Remember, 
monoxide gas, emanating from the motor, can without warning cause your 
death. Always have fresh air while driving. 


Be exceptionally careful not to have the motor running in a closed 
garage. 


Kncourage the enactment of laws making examinations for drivers’ 
licenses more rigid. This is for the protection of our membership. 


If you have to have a glass of beer wait until your work is over. Liquor 
and driving do not mix. Christmas death toll, 300. 


Many undoubtedly were celebrating and their minds were clouded. 
They are now in their graves. Now is the time to make and keep a promise: 
“To be a total abstainer while driving,” not after it happens. 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 





THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Buttons . . .$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
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cee FOCAL UNION No. 105, fee: Wavon ° Drivers and Ghaaiteurs of Cincin- 
| ce 4 nati, has been very. hard hit through the loss of their Secretary- 
- Treasurer, George Schulte, and their President, W. E. Hulsbeck. While 
- attending ‘Brother Schulte’s. funeral Brother Hulsbeck - was stricken and 
was taken from the cemetery to the hospital where, after a few weeks of 
- suffering, he. ‘passed away and was buried on J January» 81st. Brother. 
~ Schulte was secretary-treasurer of the local for a few years. but. was a 
~ member of long standing in the local. Brother Hulsbeck was an officer 
since the local ‘was organized and held the office of President and Business 
: o _ Agent for many years, He was. also a delegate to our International con- 
ae Bi “ventions. He made a very good. officer and was_ well thought of by the 
=) _-maembers of the organization. We extend our sympathy to the families of 
ce two ‘members. and to the local union for the loss they have sustained 

Site the’ passing away. of these brothers. Hee et union lo ras resolutions: 
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mma & HE ‘same Pas eta eee: eee as” Sane. a oes: ete a 
VE Sue hes eas ‘little stronger. at the present time, due to the fact that the workers. 
fe Nis ee » Ihave’ a- right, given them by law, to organize into. unions without any 
Be a? ~ interference on the part of employers. Yet we find employers going to 
bs Cate a ~ the lawmakers ° in our ‘different. states endéavoring to have laws enacted _ 
ce as =F which, if placed on our. statute books, would all but put in jail anyone 
Bates oo ie Moet or urging the organization of the workers in: any district. — 
we ot ‘is therefore the duty of all union men. to watch all bills. that are filed. 
See the: ‘Secretary. of your State Federation of Labor so that you. may 
work together in. protesting the ‘enactment "OL any law. which will inter- 
-fere with your rights. and the rights of your union. Keep on the lookout 
net es hes ands Gatetnly. wateh what is. taking ee alee this: ime: or eu will 
REE Seeks ab without a doubt be Sorry, hefore as 
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OCAL. ‘UNION. Net: Hae ‘on Schaar evening, eid | 5th, ‘gave a 
pe) testimonial dinner to Brother R..E. (Dick) Smith, who for thirty 
-years has. ‘been their business agent. and was for many years their secre- 
+ havy-treasiirer. He is now retiring as business agent but will continue 
Se ates “secretary-treasurer and take care of the office. ‘Brother Henry G. 
Burger, International. Organizer, represented the International ‘Union. 
Many labor men in and around the State of Illinois were in attendance. 
Brother Smith is a hard worker and was the leader in his union back 
-. in the days when it was not very popular to be known as a union man 
and when those helping to organize had a hard time of it. Today in his 
city, as in all other places, things are different and times have changed, 
‘so Dick Smith can look back with a great deal of satisfaction and say it. 
was all worthwhile. We hope that. he will be pe fae No. 532 for a 
| Bond many years ¥e come. ; 
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Minutes of Meeting of General 
Executive Board Held in 
Miami, Florida, Everglades 
Hotel, Beginning Thursday, 
January 19, 1939 


The General Executive Board held 
its regular meeting in the Everglades 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. The General 
President called the meeting to order 
at 10:00 a. m. Thursday, January 19, 
1939. The General Secretary-Treas- 


urer called the roll of members and all 
were present with the exception of 
Vice-President Goudie of Chicago, 
who was unable to be present due to 
the disturbed conditions there and to 
court proceedings in which he has 
been named in an alleged conspiracy 
in the milk industry. 


The General President proceeded 
to transact the regular business of 
the organization. He made a gen- 
eral statement as to conditions sur- 
rounding the International Union, 
and reported on the membership and 
finances of the organization, which 
were encouraging. The defense fund 
of the International Union is strong. 
The general fund, however, has been 
almost entirely used up in the cam- 
paign we have been carrying on. The 
General President reported the num- 
ber of strikes that were endorsed dur- 
ing the past year by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, and the other small 
strikes which were endorsed by the 
International officials, all of which 
worked out satisfactorily to our or- 
ganization. 
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A general report was made of the interstate strike in Omaha, and 
it was detailed in brief what the International office had been doing, the 
origin of the strike, which applied to over-the-road trucking mostly, and 
the General President reported that the strike had now been almost 
entirely cleared up, getting union shop agreements signed for nine-tenths 
of the men originally involved; and the only places not cleared up were 
Omaha and a few other places in that labor-hating State of Nebraska. 
The report of the committee handling the strike was read and accepted by 
the Board as most encouraging and hopeful, and it is the opinion of the 
General President that the strike in the near future will be settled favor- 
ably to our organization. The General Executive Board instructed the 
General Officers to carry on as best they could under our laws, with the 
strikers and the committee in charge of the strike, and to say to our 
people that if there is an appeal sent out by those men there are no objec- 
tions on the part of the General Executive Board to any local union help- 
ing, financially or otherwise. The General Executive Board desires to 
congratulate the strikers and the unions and all those that participated in 
this conflict that was forced on our membership, especially in Omaha, by 
dangerous, bitter, labor-hating employers’ associations. Associations of 
that kind that have wilfully and deliberately set out to destroy the right of 
men to organize and who are determined not to pay a living wage, are 
responsible for the creation and continuation of radicalism and Com- 
munism in our country. 

The General President reported to the Board that at the request of 
our people in San Francisco and Los Angeles, California, he had written 
several United States Senators asking them to do everything they possibly 
could to be helpful in getting funds for the LaFollette Committee engaged 
in an investigation of corporations and institutions and other enemies of 
civil liberties. The General President explained in his letter to the Sena- 
tors the dangerous conditions obtaining in Southern California and the 
persecutions our people were undergoing in their struggle for the right to 
organize. 

A report was also made of the condition of our organization in the 
State of Oregon; of the amendments passed at the last election to the 
Oregon Constitution, which hamstrung Labor. The General President 
stated that in his opinion the amendments were unconstitutional and 
would be so declared by the Supreme Court of the State or the United 
States. It was further stated by the General President that it was his 
belief the awful conditions existing against Labor Unions in Oregon would 
eventually be responsible for radicalism and other dangerous isms prevail- 
ing in that state. 

The General Executive Board considered a petition signed by a large 
number of members of Local 470, Truck Drivers of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against the manner in which the affairs of the local union were 
being run. The General President had instructed Organizer O’Brien to 
make an investigation some time ago and report his findings to the Board 
in this session. Brother O’Brien made his report and every charge con- 
tained in the petition was taken up and discussed, questions asked by the 
members of the Board, and answered by Organizer O’Brien, Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas McDonnell, and Business Agent Harry Jericho, who 
were duly authorized by the executive board of Local 470 to appear before 
the General Executive Board and answer the statements and charges made. 
The Board discussed the entire matter and found there was no basis for 
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the charges of neglect of duty on the part of the officers, and other wrong- 
doing within the organization. 

On Tuesday, January 24, a large delegation, consisting of the execu- 
tive board and other salaried officers of Local 807, Truck Drivers of New 
York City, appeared before the Board. A general discussion of the affairs 
of the local union was entered into, especially the case in court between 
Local 807 and governmental officials. The General President explained that 
illegal strikes in sympathy with other unions not affiliated with our 
International Union had been participated in, which was in violation of 
the signed contract recently obtained by Local 807 with the contracting 
truck owners of New York City. The General President stated emphati- 
cally that such participation in sympathetic strikes was a violation of the 
contract and the contract must be observed. Other phases of the situation 
were also discussed. The General President, on behalf of the General 
Executive Board, put certain specific questions to the officials of Local 
807 regarding their future conduct, their willingness and intention to 
carry out the rules, laws and decisions of the Internationa! Union, to carry 
out their signed contracts with their employers, and to discipline any 
member who endeavored to violate the agreement entered into. The offi- 
cers of the local union agreed to comply with the wishes of the Interna- 
tional Officials and conduct thé affairs of their local union in accordance 
with the laws of the International Union. 

The General President reported the situation in Detroit, Michigan, 
among the brewery drivers. After a thorough explanation and discussion 
of the peculiar conditions surrounding this local union, a motion was 
made and passed that the membership of Local 271, Brewery Drivers and 
Helpers of Detroit, are engaged in a lockout and under our Constitution 
are entitled to financial benefits. The General President was instructed to 
send a letter or telegram to the local union notifying them that the Inter- 
national Union had endorsed their request, pledging them financial aid, 
and assuring them that the General Executive Board is behind them one 
hundred per cent in their struggle to maintain their organization. 

With the Detroit situation in mind, the General President asked: 
Are we justified, if called upon and we deem it advisable and necessary, in 
accordance with Section 59 of our Constitution, to pay any sum of money 
we deem necessary in addition to strike benefits? The expression of the 
Board was that in addition to strike and lockout benefits in any case 
similar to that in Detroit, the Executive Officers are empowered to pay 
additional sums of money when in their judgment an attack is being 
made on the stability of the International Union. 

The General President advised the Board that in several places 
throughout the country the National Labor Relations Board has attempted 
to interfere in jurisdictional disputes between International Unions. In 
some instances local unions have requested a hearing before this Board. 
The Executive Officers have protested against the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board entering into such jurisdictional disputes, and a motion was 
passed by the General Executive Board that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is unalterably opposed to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board interfering in any jurisdictional dispute between Interna- 
tional Unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 

President Tobin brought to the attention of the Board the fact that 
he had received a protest from members of Local 753, Milk Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago, the complaint being that no election of local officers had been 
held for a number of years, that their members were dissatisfied, the laws 
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of the International Union had been violated, and they demanded that the 
International Executive Board give consideration to their grievances and 
immediately call for an election of officers in Local 753. The General 
President stated the facts in the case as contained in the complaints and 
gave the history of the situation as clearly as he could to the members of 
the Board. The Board discussed the situation from all angles and decided 
that it was necessary, in accordance with our laws, to hold an election of 
officers in local unions at stated periods, and that in view of the fact that 
investigation and reports from our representatives in Chicago had proven 
that no election had been held in Local 753 for several years, as stated in 
the charges, it was decided that the General Executive Officers in National 
Headquarters stand instructed by the General Executive Board to order 
an election as soon as in their judgment they deemed it advisable and 
expedient; but in no instance, except some emergency arose, should the 
election be delayed later than December 31, 1939. 

President Tobin asked for the opinion of the Board as to whether or 
not he should ask the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to unseat the Brewery Workers’ local unions in Central Bodies 
until such time as they complied with the decision of the Federation 
regarding the jurisdiction over brewery drivers. After a lengthy discus 
sion it was decided by the Board to authorize the General President to go 
before the Executive Council and request that in view of the fact that 
the Brewery Workers have not complied with the decisions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor but have brought the Federation, by whom they 
are chartered, into court; and in view of the fact that the statements 
made by our people in Central Bodies, especially in the Northwest, have 
- been used in the courts against us, we feel we are not free to express 
ourselves in Central Bodies where the Brewery Workers are also seated; 
and because of the foregoing the Executive Council be requested to issue 
an order instructing all Central Bodies to unseat the delegates from 
Brewery Workers’ local unions in any district in which the laws and deci- 
sions of the Federation regarding the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters are disregarded, and that said local unions shall 
remain unseated until the decisions have been put into effect. The General 
President then asked the General Executive Board their opinion as to 
what should be done in the next Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in regard to seeking the suspension of the charter of the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union. After a thorough discussion of the matter 
it was suggested by Vice-President McLaughlin that the General Officers 
use their own discretion as to how to proceed, depending largely upon 
developments between now and the time of the Convention. 

A request for strike endorsement for Local 384, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, involving only a few men, was presented to the Board. The case 
was referred to the General Office for further investigation before endorse- 
ment was granted. 

A letter from the Joint Council in Minneapolis was read, in which 
they outlined conditions surrounding the Tea and Coffee Drivers, Local 
275, and recommended that these members be transferred to Local 289, 
Bakery Drivers. A letter was also read from Local 179 of Joliet, Illinois, 
recommending that the charter of Local 659, Plano, Illinois, be revoked 
and the members transferred to either the Aurora or Joliet (Illinois) local 
unions. These matters were referred to the General Office for investiga- 
tion and action. 

A request for affiliation with the International Brotherhood of Team- 
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sters was received from the Warehouse Workers’ Federal Union of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. After discussing the matter it was decided by the 
Board that the matter should first be taken up in the Joint Council and an 
investigation made by Vice-President Geary before any action was taken. 

President Tobin also reported receipt of a complaint from President 
Coulter of the Brotherhood of Retail Clerks, relative to automobile sales- 
men being taken into our unions in the Northwest, especially in Seattle, 
Washington. The matter is to be taken up in the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the General Presi- 
dent suggested that he be authorized to advise the Executive Council that 
while it is our belief these men do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Brotherhood of Retail Clerks, we do .not desire to take them into our 
organization, and have only done so in a very few places in order to 
protect the membership of our other local unions in the district. 
| During the sessions of the Board Judge Joseph Padway, legal counsel 
for the American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, appeared before the Board and spent some time going into 
different matters pertaining to the organization, in particular the indict- 
ments which have been brought against Local 753, Milk Drivers of Chi- 
cago, and Leslie G. Goudie, as President of the Joint Council, in the 
alleged conspiracy in the milk industry. He also gave helpful advice and 
information on several other matters brought up by members of the 
Board. 

Other routine business matters, such as requests for charters, requests 
for decisions on jurisdiction, etc., were taken up and given consideration 
by the Board. Decisions in each case were made by the Board or were 
referred to the General Officers in Headquarters for further investigation 
and decision. 

There being no further business to come before the Board, the 
meeting adjourned at noon Saturday, January 28, 1939. 

This report is submitted, in accordance with our laws, for the infor- 
mation of our general membership. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


Profit Sharing for General 
Electric Employees 


Speaking before a Senate commit- 
tee, Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Co., said that his 
company had paid out $100,000,000 in 
profit sharing to its 60,000 employees 
in the last twenty-two years; but that 
he didn’t know yet whether it was a 
good thing or not. 

A hundred million dollars has an 
impressive sound. But if you take the 
figures which Mr. Swope gives and 
work them out on a personal basis, you 
will find that each of the 60,000 work- 


ers got an average share of profits of 
$75.75 a year for the twenty-two 
years. Mr. Swope was right. The 
G. E. experiment was on altogether 
too small a scale to be trustworthy as 
a guide. 

As for Mr. Swope’s advice that the 
government arrange a tax to encour- 
age corporations in paying annual in- 
comes to their workers, it would be 
far better for corporations to guar- 
antee their workers steady employ- 
ment. Justice Brandeis got a Massa- 
chusetts shoe firm to put this in prac- 
tice more than thirty years ago; and 
it’s working yet.—Molders’ Journal. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Au of the daily newspapers of our country today are displaying large 
headlines about war and plenty of war-scare news appears in their 
columns, with more of it again on the air in the evening. With all of the 
trouble and worry that the workers have on their minds, not knowing 
from one day to the next when they may be laid off, due to the depres- 
sion—or whatever name you wish to give it—and then this dark cloud 
looms up before them, so is it any wonder that a large number of workers 
have a feeling of being lost and give up all hope that there will ever again 
be a return of good times or any happiness for the future. 


We do not want war and are not for it under any condition unless 
our country becomes involved and then all Americans, as they should, will 
fight to protect our United States. However, when walking by, driving 
past, or visiting in any of the United States hospitals and witnessing the 
different groups of young men who met with bad luck in the last war and 
are forced to remain in these hospitals ever since and many of them will 
have to stay until they die, we surely cannot help but feel that we do not 
want to build any more of these hospitals just to fill them up with the 
young blood of our country due to another war. 


I am sure that all of our people feel that the countries that are ambi- 
tious to rule and control the world should stay at home and let us alone, 
and if they feel they must fight that they will do so among themselves 
and keep to their own side of the world. There is plenty of vacant land 
throughout the world on which a good living may be made and surely a 
way can be found to develop that land so that man and beast may live on 
it. Ways and means seem to be found to manufacture all kinds of war 
implements and munitions, such as poison gas and all of the other things 
which destroy life and property. 

Now and then we hear reports that there cannot be a war because all 
nations are broke, but unfortunately they always seem to find a way to 
get a nation in with them that has gold, and if it should happen to be our 
country, we will more than likely get the same dose we got over twenty 
years ago when we loaned them money and we will get it back the same 
as we are getting it today—one or two small nations paying and the rest 
just passing the buck. They have never even declared a dividend of one 
per cent and perhaps they never will. 


Let us work, wish and pray that there may not be a war, but if there 
must be a war, that the good, old United States will not be in it and that 
our American mothers will not have to give up the only real joy they have 
in life—their children. Gold stars and monuments to unknown soldiers 
are both fine and pleasing but every mother would rather have her living 
son. Again, let us hope and pray that our great President of the United 
States and our Congress and statesmen will be successful in keeping this 
country free from all wars so we may be able to build our country to 
twice its size and with machinery and manpower develop the lands await- 
ing development, thus adding greater achievements to the history of our 
splendid nation. 
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In RECENT months we have received communications from some of our 
local unions asking questions in reference to sick and death benefits paid 
by their locals and are advised that motions have been passed in the local 
that sick benefits running as high as ten and twelve dollars a week shall 
be paid for thirteen weeks and a death benefit of from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars. 

Of course, it is very easy for those at the meeting to pass motions of 
this kind, but many of them never give any consideration to the question 
as to where the money is to come from to meet these benefits. No provi- 
sion is made to create a fund that will be there to take care of such bene- 
fits, most of the members believing that the dues they pay to the local 
will take care of same, failing to realize even after they have heard the 
monthly report read at the meeting how impossible it would be to pay 
either the sick or death benefit when there are only a few dollars left 
in the treasury each month after the regular expenses of the local are 
paid, and the membership might just as well know now that if they expect 
to get any kind of insurance, sick or death, from any organization, they 
will have to pay for it. Your local union is a business proposition, pure 
and simple, and you cannot take out any money from the treasury of your 
union for benefits or anything else unless a fund is provided to cover not 
only the legitimate bills and expenses of the local but the benefits as well. 
In many instances the members believe the regular dues should take care 
of same but where this has been tried they soon learned that the treasury 
of their local and the fund to cover the benefits were on the rocks. If the 
members want benefits of this kind, why not make provision that an 
extra amount be paid into a fund for this purpose and have rules drawn 
up in the local to protect this fund in every way possible. If this is done 
and any of the members become sick, or injured, or should die, there will 
be money in the fund to take care of them. If members have an idea that 
they do not have to pay anything down or any amount over and above 
their regular monthly dues, then they may rest assured in case of sickness, 
injury or death, they will not be able to collect any benefits and there will 
not be any money to pay benefits to those left behind. Wherever a situation 
of this kind arises and there are no funds to meet these benefits the local 
gets a bad name in the neighborhood where the member has lived. In this 
day and age it is hard to believe there is anyone living who will let some- 
one else sell him something and make him believe it will not cost him any- 
thing. Well, if he does, he will find it pretty dear for him in the end. 


‘Las Omaha Truck Drivers are still on strike. The local committee and 
the bosses have met several times in an effort to negotiate a settlement but 
so far have been unable to agree. The men on strike have voted to con- 
tinue to carry on the strike until it ends successfully. While these men 
are carrying a heavy burden at this time we feel certain that it will be a 
long time before our people in that district will again have to go on 
strike, because it has been our experience in the past that wherever there 
was a long strike by any of our locals against any set of employers, that 
said employers have been very careful not to allow big or little business 
in their city to ever again sew them up in any kind of trouble with their 
employees, and we have every reason to believe that it will be the same 
in the case of Local No. 554. 
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The men on strike in Local No. 554 are the same class of drivers as 
work in all other cities in this country and Canada and are entitled to have 
their own local union and a wage agreement the same as all others who 
work at our craft. Our advice to these men is to keep up their good work 
and to stick tight until they win, as all of the other local unions in the 
eleven-state area are standing solidly behind them and the committee is 
working day and night in an endeavor to bring the strike to an end as 
soon as possible. 

NoTE—NSince writing the above article for the March Journal on the 
strike in Local No. 554, Omaha, a partial settlement has been made, as 
you will notice in reading another article in the editorial, leaving at the 
present time a number of small concerns yet to make settlement with the 
local. We are publishing both editorials so that you may have informa- 
tion about the strike and the settlement made with five of the large over- 
the-road trucking concerns in that city. 


Waren you read this Journal, the month of March will be here and the 
worst part of winter, with its days and nights of icy roads on which our 
members have to drive in the performance of their work, will be over. 
I never knew a teamster in the old days who was not glad when spring 
was in sight, because in the cold parts of our country and Canada the 
driver usually carried a shovel on his wagon because quite often during 
the winter months he was forced to dig his way out so that he might 
deliver his load. The same holds true with the gas truck today, although 
the driver does not have to get down from his seat to help pick up his 
horses. Helping horses up on their feet in bad weather does not happen 
in many places today. The cab on the truck is a warmer place from which 
to drive than was the seat on the open wagon or truck of former days, 
but we do contend and want to impress it upon our employers of today, 
that it is not a fit place for a real man to have to sleep in; that they 
should put their drivers up in a real bed and pay for it; that the buisness 
which does not allow a man to have a good bed to rest in while he is on 
the road cannot expect work of the best kind from him or the right kind 
of care for the equipment he is using while on the job. The snowstorm 
which hit Chicago the last week in January surely made that city, and all 
surrounding cities and towns, look like a real winter had struck them. 
There were plenty of trucks, buses and pleasure cars stalled on the roads 
in the snow for several days, so you brothers who drive in the South and 
in California can hardly realize just what the brothers who drive in that 
part of the country where we have ice and snow have to put up with. 


a ay a 


Farrety Dosss, Secretary of the Eleven Mid-Western States Area Com- 
mittee, just reports that five of the largest over-the-road trucking com- 
panies have signed a closed-shop agreement with Local No. 554. This 
looks like the end of a strike which has lasted for twenty-two weeks and 
will mean in a short while that all feeder trucking companies in and 
around that district will be signed up with all employees receiving union 
wages. 

This strike could have been averted had the Business Clubs—or what- 
ever they are called—kept their hands off. These men stood loyally behind 
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the union against odds of all kinds and won in the end. We congratulate 
them, also the committee that surely did a good job and stuck to it under 
very trying conditions. : 

This victory should be a warning to other trucking companies in dis- 
tricts not yet thoroughly organized. They should sit down with the com- 
mittee from the union and talk over the wage scale and working conditions 
and hours. If they do they will be the firms that will be able to pay divi- 
dends on their investment and they will have men in their employ who can 
and will do the work required of them. Just stop, think and reason it out 
yourselves. Let the merchants run their own business and keep out of 
yours, and everyone, including big business, will be much better off in the 
end, with no financial trouble for the trucking companies and no uncalled 
for suffering for the truck driver and his family. 

In conclusion we say to the membership of Local No. 554 do not lose 
your heads over this victory and render to those for whom you are work- 
ing a good day or night’s work so they can never complain about the wages 
they are paying you. 

TT 

Au local unions should now be over with the elections which were to be 
held this year, yet in spite of all the notices and warnings which have 
appeared in our monthly Journal about members paying their dues 
promptly each month, we have received about the usual number of com- 
plaints from members who were not allowed to run for office because they 
were not in continuous good standing for the twelve months prior to 
meeting night on which nominations were to take place and, as always, 
had all the excuses in the world as to why the law should not apply in 
their case. However, no changes were made, as we do not have the power 
to change laws made in our conventions and these men should be wiser 
if they wish to run for office next year. This will also serve as a notice 
to all other members and remind them to see that their dues are paid on 
time. In a few instances there were men who were holding office who 
could not run again this year because they failed to pay their dues for 
two or three months at a time. Be careful and see that you have your 
dues paid on time. 


Senpinc a communication into the General Office making all kinds of 
charges against an officer of the local but failing to sign any name or 
address is simply a waste of time on the part of the person sending it in, 
because no notice will be taken of same and the wastebasket is the only 
place where such communications should rest. Persons writing letters of 
this kind are not real men, have nothing to them and will not face the 
party they write about and only move around in the dark striking men in 
the back. It is a sure bet it would make any father or mother sick to 
know that they brought a son of that kind into the world. No doubt the 
firm where men of this class work know they are not of much account 
and will, as they should, drop them the first chance they get. 


2 ies + ala 2 


Our MEN in Local No. 271, Detroit, Michigan, who were locked out by 
the brewing companies, are still sticking tight to our International Union 
and many of them are now back at work, wearing our union button and 
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carrying our due card. The balance of thé men who are still out of work 
are being paid lockout benefits and we expect, from reports we are receiv- 
ing from our field men in Detroit, that they will soon be back on their 
jobs, and without a doubt in a short while all men driving brewery trucks 
will be in our International Union, where they properly belong, the same 
as all other classes of drivers, no matter what line of business they are 
engaged in. Those men engaged in this line of work who have not yet 
become members of our union when they once become members will no 
doubt say, like those who are already in our organization, that they would 
not under any consideration return to where they were before joining our 
union. Whenever you meet a brewery driver just drop the word that they 
belong under our International and should be in with us. 


Tere are still several National and International Unions that seem not 
to care anything about the jurisdiction of other Unions; they just reach 
out and take in anyone who will pay them an initiation fee and dues, 
clamoring all the time for a larger membership, yet, year after year, in 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor they talk and 
vote against any form of industrial unionism. These people have forgotten 
almost entirely that they have a trade which it took them three or four 
years to learn, and if they are not careful they will some day find them- 
selves controlled by the type of men who do not know their trade or 
anything about it. All that our International wants are the men who 
work on jobs which come under the jurisdiction of our Union and are 
not seeking to take into membership workers who rightfully belong to 
other unions. 


Loocat UNION No. 734, Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago held their third annual dinner-dance on Saturday evening, 
February 4, in the grand ball room of the Palmer House. It was a full 
house and the representatives of about every bakery concern in Chicago 
were in attendance and were having a fine time mixing with the men who 
work for them. I had the pleasure of being present, representing General 
President Tobin and our International Union. Leslie G. Goudie, Third 
Vice-President of our International Union and President of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council No. 25, spoke in behalf of the International and the 
Council. They also put on an outstanding show. 

We wish to thank them for their invitation and we hope they will 
have many more such happy occasions. Local No. 784 has a very fine 
wage scale and working conditions, with an outstanding set of officers, and 
a local that is very helpful to our other unions in the Chicago district. 


Ir WILL not be long now until outdoor work, such as building new roads 
throughout the country and other similar work will open up, so your 
union should get busy right away looking up and finding out who the 
contractors are who are going to do the work and see that they employ 
members of your local on every part of the job which belongs under the 
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jurisdiction of our craft. Don’t put this off until it is too late. This is a 
case where your Business Agent should be out in front and have a report 
on the work that is going to be done for the regular meeting of the local. 


Yar ta 


STRIKEBREAKING agencies are not any longer much help to employers who 
never were fair with their employees in any line of work, because now 
where there is a strike the government moves in on the job and keeps a 
pretty good eye on such employers, as does organized labor as a whole. 
We find this class becoming more court-minded every day in many parts 
of the country. 

No one will regret the passing of the strikebreaker because as a rule 
he was the lowest type of humanity. Many of them were thieves and 
those that were in the limelight had court records for all kinds of crimes. 
Many firms that hired them paid off more than once after the trouble 
with labor was over and most of them were sorry they had ever met or 
had anything to do with them. Most employers are well satisfied with 
labor unions and they know they are here to stay whether they like 
them or not. Just keep on plugging for a better union and better condi- 
tions. To date unions have beaten all opposition and will in the future 
so long as they remain within reason and are right. 


te So 


Don’t FORGET to ask the gas station attendant if he is a member of the 
union and let him know if he wants your trade and goodwill he will join 
right away. Jurisdiction over this class of work has been awarded the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and all locals on the West Coast 
have large unions affiliated with our International. Add your city to this 
fast growing new part of our International. 


I te 


Science Made to Serve Mars 


Thirty-four years ago one man was 
carried in the air for twenty seconds. 
That was the beginning of an era. 
Somewhere along the line we stand 
today, as we witness the flight of the 
second airplane from New York City 
to Paris, in almost exactly half of the 
time taken for the first, the Lind- 
bergh flight. The first was breath- 
taking. The second was an engineered 
and cooly calculated mathematical 
flight, by means of instruments of pre- 
cision, and thus continued its way 
around the world. 

The myriad accomplishments which 
have rolled into the short space be- 
tween these two flights have been be- 
wildering to the ordinary mind. What 


has taken place in this third of a cen- 
tury, has marked our time with po- 
tential blessings, and many miserable 
curses as well. The spread between 
the air mail and the machine gunning 
bombers of Italy and Japan almost 
exceeds the spaces between a Dantean 
heaven and hell. 

Chemists hhave done miracles in the 
analyses and manufacture of fuels; 
while metallurgists have done things 
previously unthinkable with steel, alu- 
minum, and combination of copper 
alloys. 

Mechanics have almost forgotten 
what files were for, in their mass man- 
ufacture of precision parts for high 
speed motors. Single fittings of bear- 
ings, which would have taken days to 
perfect by hand, now drip in a stream 
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from presses and automatic lathes. 

All of this has made possible the 
modern airplane, not as a spectacu- 
lar plaything merely for wealthy 
sportsmen, but as a commercial unit 
coming into more and more common 
use, and pointing forward to areas not 
yet explored in new habits and possi- 
bilities of travel, commerce and, sad- 
dest side of the picture, in war. 

We had hoped that all of these meth- 
ods of intercommunication across the 
continents and oceans would have 
paved the way for a readier achieve- 
ment of peace among the nations. But 
the record of the past ten years un- 
covers again the principle that peace 
must be based on something else than 
material accomplishments. 

We had hoped that these shortening 
distances and more audible voices 
would make friends among us. This 
they have done; but the egotism of the 
would-be world ruler has seized upon 
them for the promotion of his own 
ends, and they have been turned into 
tools of confusion and bitterness, 
rather than instruments of brother- 
hood. 

What was once the mightiest of na- 
tions seems to cower before the rela- 
tively weaker, but beastially aggres- 
sive powers, who are not only willing 
but eager to employ these implements 
of potential peace for the purposes of 
aiming at world rule. We hope that 
these weapons will crumple in their 
hands. But as we look back over the 
long line of inventions which made 
possible the phalanx, the short sword, 
the armor of the knight, and then gun- 
powder and all that followed in its 
train, we cannot but be a bit pessimis- 
tic over any promise of peace coming 
from anything else but some trans- 
formation of human motives. — By 
Matthew Woll. 


Unemployment Jumps in 
Britain 
Undoubtedly many honest people 
believe that unemployment in this 
country is largely due to business 
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men’s “fear” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Well, business certainly doesn’t 
“fear” the Conservative government 
of Great Britain and yet, unemploy- 
ment there, according to the British 
Ministry of Labor, has jumped to 
over 2,000,000, “wiping out all the 
gains achieved by Britain since recov- 
ery from the depression of 1930 be- 
gan.” 

When will “statesmen” cease offer- 
ing silly alibis and face the fact that 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are suffer- 
ing from the same disease—lack of 
buying power in the masses of the 
people—and that there is only one 
remedy, jobs for all at adequate 
wages? 


Haven't the Money to Go 
to College 


“The leaders of tomorrow are grow- 
ing up in the homes of the working 
class today.” That’s a reassuring 
statement, and it comes from pretty 
good authority—the Public Affairs 
Committee of New York which, from 
time to time, issues pamphlets packed 
with information concerning social 
and political problems. 

The latest of these publications car- 
ries the intriguing title, “How Good 
Are Our Colleges?” It’s based on a 
survey of Pennsylvania high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Here are some of the interesting 
facts developed: 

Fifty per cent of the best high 
school students went to college, the 
other 50 per cent went to work. Why? 
Because they didn’t have the money 
to go to college. 

The places they should have taken 
in college went to students who were 
not so bright buts whose parents had 
the necessary cash. 

About 1,800 of the high school stu- 
dents had parents who were profes- 
sional men or women; more than 
14,000 were from the homes of skilled 
or unskilled laborers. About 600 stu- 
dents from homes of the professional 
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class reached or surpassed an intelli- 
gence score of 56, while about 2,200 
students from the labor group reached 
that same level. 

Putting it another way, the test 
amply demonstrated that intelligence 
is not confined to any class or group. 

It also revealed a most amazing fact 
concerning the relative intelligence of 
high school and college students. For 
example, there were 350 college sen- 
iors ready for graduation whose 
“stock of knowledge” fell below that 
of the average high school graduate. 
That meant that there were hundreds 
of boys and girls about to enter col- 
lege who knew more than boys and 
girls who were about to graduate 
after four years of a college course. 

Many, many other facts of equal 
interest were dug up, but the one 
which seems most worthy of earnest 
consideration is that which reveals 
that at least half of our best high 
school students can’t get to college be- 
cause their parents haven’t the money. 
Surely that is a waste of human re- 
sources which America cannot afford 
to continue.—Labor. 


Money Trust Is Still on the Job 


About a quarter of a century ago a 
congressional committee stirred the 
country by its expose of the ‘‘Money 
Trust.” Louis D. Brandeis, then a 
crusading Boston lawyer, wrote the 
story of how financiers handle “other 
people’s money.” Since then there 
have been other inquiries into the 
activities of this octopus, but appar- 
ently it has escaped unscathed. 

The American Banker has just is- 
sued its annual “roll call of largest 
banks.” It shows that the first 100 
banks in the United States have de- 
posits of $27,630,000,000, an increase 
of $10,190,000,000 since the “New 
Deal” came into power. 

Furthermore, these 100 banks, 
owned by a very small group of rich 
men, control more than one-half of all 
deposits in all our banks !—Labor. 
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Government Investigates Radio 
Station Control 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal 
Communications Commission an- 
nounced that it had started a nation- 
wide investigation to determine who 
actually owns and controls radio sta- 
tions in the United States. Four ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to 2,300 
persons and firms holding broadcast- 
ing licenses, holding companies and 
other corporations with direct and in- 
direct interests in stations, and to 
officers and stockholders of holding 
companies.——News Letter. 


Homes Are Promised. at 50 
Cents a Day 


Very interesting if true is a proper 
introduction for a statement this week 
by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
that they have worked out plans to 
provide new homes for the nation’s 
“il]-housed third” that will cost as low 
as 50 cents a day. 


The Thirty-Hour Week for Gov- 
ernment Employees— 
Why Not? 


The practicability and probability 
of a work week limited to thirty hours 
for employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment were emphasized recently by 
Frank Morrison, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in an address to a large meeting of 
members of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, an affiliate 
of a A. F. of L., at Washington, 
D. C. 

Pointing out that in 1896 the mem- 
bers of the International Typographi- 
cal Union in Chicago “were working 
59 hours a week for $18 a week,” but 
that in 1929 they negotiated a con- 
tract with the employing printers of 
Chicago “for a five-year contract for 
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a 40-hour week with a $3 increase in 
wages, from $54 to $57,” the 44-hour 
week to be stepped down gradually to 
the 40-hour week by the first year, Mr. 
Morrison said: 

“What I want to direct your atten- 
tion to particularly is the fact that in 
1896 the printers of Chicago were 
working 59 hours a week for $18 a 
week; and in 1929 they signed a con- 
tract, without costing the members a 
cent, for a 40-hour week for $57 a 
week, which cut off 19 hours from the 
week’s work and gave them $57 a 
week, an increase of $39 over the $18 
they received in 1897. This supports 
the slogan of the A. F. of L.: ‘Reduc- 
ing the Hours Increases the Pay.’ ” 

Far from believing that the 40- 
hour week is the minimum for the 
printers, Mr. Morrison predicted that 
the I. T. U. would have another reduc- 
tion of hours, and that because of the 
“tremendous amount of machinery 
that has been used” there is more rea- 
son why the reduction in hours should 
be made now than when the 44-hour 
week and the 40-hour week were 
established. 

Turning to the possibility of shorter 
hours for Federal employees through 
the increasing influence of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, Mr. Morrison said: 

“You who work in clerical positions 
know the machinery that comes in to 
do the work. You don’t have to add, 
nor divide any more. There is a ma- 
chine to do that and so if you want 
improved conditions, and I feel that 
you here do, you will hasten the day 
when you will work 30 hours a week 
at a higher wage than you are receiv- 
ing at the present time.” 

“T want to call the attention of Gov- 
ernment employees today to the fact 
that some of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are now enjoying a five-day 
week without reduction in pay,” he 
added. “I am certain that at no dis- 
tant date the Government employees 
will be enjoying not only a five-day 
week, but a six-hour day. 

“It is absolutely necessary. I told 
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President Hoover to that effect in 
1929—that there was no other way to 
put the workers back to work and re- 
duce the hours so as to give everybody 
employment.” 


Unparalleled Prosperity 


Isador Lubin, head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, will go down in 
history as the man who showed that 
an increase of $2.25 a day in the wages 
of our poorly paid workers would 
bring unparalleled prosperity, far bet- 
ter distributed than that of 1929. If 
that doesn’t entitle Dr. Lubin to a 
wreath or even a halo from American 
labor, what would? 

Five million two hundred thousand 
wage-earning families in the United 
states are scraping through on less 
than $1,250 a year. Give these $2.25 
a day more to spend, and they would 
spend $800,000,000 a year more on 
food, $416,000,000 more on clothing; 
and other increased expenditures for 
various improvements in conditions 
of living, including $208,000,000 more 
for medical care, totalling up to nearly 
$3,000,000,000. . 

“It should be borne in mind,” said 
Lubin, “that these estimates cover the 
effects of a change in incomes of only 
a limited group of our population.... 
The outline of the demands that would 
be made on American industry follow- 
ing even a moderate increase in the 
incomes of all families and single indi- 
viduals now receiving less than $2,500 
would, in fact, be almost unbeliev- 
able.” 

Never have I known such a mass of 
undisputed facts handled with such 
skill. The so-called monopoly investi- 
gation is off to a magnificent start, 
whatever happens to it afterwards.— 
Molders’ Journal. 


G.M. Wage Loan Plan 


The General Motors scheme of 
wage loans is just another tricky 
scheme to throttle collective bargain- 
ing,’ said I. M. Ornburn, head of the 
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A. F. of L. Union Label Trades De- 
partment, and one of the busiest union 
leaders in Washington. 

“This is worse than a company 
union,’ he went on. “There at least 
the workers can get together, and any- 
one who is willing to risk being fired 
can talk to the company. Here, the 
company issues a law, without con- 
sulting any union. General Motors 
should have had a conference with the 
officers of its union, no matter what 
those unions may be. Instead, the 
company issues a decree. 

“The plan holds up a picture of 
‘benefits’ to turn the workers aside 
from collective bargaining. But there 
are no real benefits. 

“The plan divides G. M. workers 
into three groups: Those with five or 
more years’ service with the corpora- 
tion; those with from 2 to 5 years’ 
service, and those with less than 2 
years. The last are left out altogether. 

“Workers who have been with the 
G. M. five years or more are promised 
a loan in times of unemployment to 
bring up their weekly income to 60 
per cent of what it is when regularly 
employed. 

“Suppose a man works for 80 cents 
an hour—rather more than most auto 
workers get—for the standard 40 
hours a week. On full time, he gets 
$32 a week; and 60 per cent of $32 a 
week means $19.20 a week. If this 
man goes on half time, he gets $16.00 
a week in wages, and the company 
loans him $3.20 a week to make up 
the 60 per cent. When full time re- 
- turns, the company deducts from his 
pay envelope each week half the dif- 
ference between $19.20 and $32; or 
$6.40 a week. 

“In this case, he would pay back two 
weeks’ loan with one week’s work. If 
the plant shut down altogether, the 
company would loan him the whole 
sum; and it would take three weeks’ 
work to pay back one week’s loan. 

“Even for the five-year or more 
workers, this scheme does not guar- 
antee a dollar of added income or a 
day of steadier employment. If a man 
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worked two-thirds of the time, which 
is a rather common ratio in the auto 
factories, he would have a steady in- 
come indeed; but 30 per cent below 
his normal level. 

“The two-to-five-year man will get 
a loan up to 40 per cent of his normal 
wage—but only up to a sum equalling 
72 hours’ normal pay. Assuming that 
he draws the same pay as the older 
employees—which generally he does 
not—in a case of complete shutdown 
he would get loans of $12.80 a week 
for between four and five weeks. 

“All the power is kept in the hands 
of the company. The company admits 
that it will make no loan in stoppage 
due to fire, flood or war, or those due 
to riots or strikes. The company, if 
it wishes to dodge, need only provoke 
a disturbance, call it a riot or a strike, 
and refuse all loans. 

“It’s a trick which does the worker 
no real good, and was intended to turn 
him aside from his only salvation— 
collective bargaining. It ought to be 
exposed everywhere.”—I.L.N.S. 


Echo Answers, Why? 


A release from the United States 
Steel Corporation describes the new 
steel mill, formally opened December 
15 by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest subsidiary of 
United States Steel. There are fifty- 
two and one-half acres under one 
roof; there will be no smoke, for ex- 
cept two boilers in the power house 
the whole plant is run by gas and 
electricity. The “world’s largest slab- 
bing mill” is a part of this plant, and 
of this the lease says, in part: 

“The unit, ouilt as an addition to 
Edgar Thompson Works at Braddock, 
Pa., is a forty-four-inch mill capable 
of rolling 1,500,000 tons of slabs an- 
nually. These huge slabs, weighing 
up to 45,000 pounds, will be trans- 
ported six and one-half miles to the 
new steel finishing plant — Irvin 
Works, known as “the mill on the 
hill.” There they will be converted 
into tin plate, sheet steel and strip for 
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tomorrow’s cans, containers, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, freight cars and 
countless other products.” 


Every normal person likes to read 
of such mechanical advances. They 
are marvelous and splendid. But every 
normal person, too, must wonder why 
mechanical progress is so slowly— 
when at all—translated into the kind 
of progress that will give better and 
more secure living conditions to the 
one-third of our population now ill- 
fed, ill-clad, ill-housed. Why, when 
production is going ahead with such 
giant strides, is distribution lagging 
so far behind that we have 10,000,000 
persons out of work, many of them by 
just such mechanical progress? — 
Labor Clarion. 


Strikebreaking Agency Denied 
License to Operate in 
New York 


Upholding charges that the com- 
pany had been “inimical to labor,” the 
New York State Division of Licenses 
has denied to the Railway Audit and 
Inspection Company a license to oper- 
ate as a private detective agency. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, labor and other groups joined 
last August in contesting renewal of 
the company’s license at hearings be- 
fore the Division of Licenses. It was 
charged that the R. A. & I. Co. has 
been engaged in provoking industrial 
riots, spying on labor unions and sup- 
plying employers with tear gas and 
arms. 

In rejecting the company’s appli- 
eation, Abraham S. Wechsler, direc- 
tor of the division, found that the 
company had “engaged in practices 
inimical to labor and practices which 
have created strife and unrest in in- 
dustry in most of the industrial cen- 
ters of the United States.” 

The company had been denied per- 
mission to withdraw its application, 
which would have avoided a finding 
against it. 


Harvester Company Plans Mod- 
ernization of Plants 


Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company an- 
nounced that $6,000,000 would be 
spent during 19389 in “modernizing” 
and expanding its Farmall tractor 
plant at Rock Island, Ill., and the mo- 
tor truck plant at Indianapolis, Ind. 

By “modernization” is meant the 
installation of “improved” machin- 
ery so that a few men on the “mod- 
ernized”’ machines will turn out more 
wealth in the form of farm imple- 
ments than many men produced with 
the old machinery. The surplus men 
will be thrown into the army of the 
unemployed and the increased output 
will be sold and the “‘earnings” gained 
by the process transferred to the 
stockholders in larger dividends. 


Deposit Insurance Vindicated 
A gain 


According to the report of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
73 insured banks closed their doors, or 
received aid from the corporation, 
during 1938. They had 197,240 de- 
positors, and only 95 sustained any 
loss. 

Putting it another way, the banks’ 
deposits totalled $59,499,000, of which 
$59,285,000, or 99.6 per cent, was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

What a contrast with the days of 
“rugged individualism,’ when the 
closing of a bank frequently paralyzed 
an entire community and a series of 
such calamities brought panic and 
disaster to the entire nation. 

Progressives like William J. Bryan 
were branded “radicals” when they 
began pleading for deposit insurance 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
We were told that such insurance 
would “wreck our banking system.” 
Now we discover it is one of the prin- 
cipal mainstays of that syStem. 
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RESIDENT TOBIN, talking from Washington, instructs me to express 

his sincere thanks to all those who have sent him messages of encour- 
agement in his efforts to bring about a settlement of the division and 
controversy now existing in organized labor. He is but one member of 
the committee and he desires to express to all those, and to all others 
interested, that it is a serious position, the obstacles are not easily over- 
come, he will do all he can although he is not at all certain that the 
breach can be overcome, but if he fails, he expresses the hope that he will 
continue to enjoy and deserve the good wishes of those who have com- 
municated with him and all others deeply interested in the success of 
our Labor Movement. 


ROTHER VERNER CARLSON, Secretary-Treasurer of Locals Nos. 
723 and 733, Chicago, passed away very suddenly in his office. Brother 
Carlson was an outstanding officer in his local and did a great deal towards 
putting it on its feet and making it one of the best in its line. He was the 
kind of a man who is a great loss not only to his family but also to the local 
union and the labor movement in general. To his family and to Locals 723 
and 733 we extend our deepest sympathy in their great loss. 


ROTHER JOHN FITZSIMMONS, Secretary-Treasurer of Local No. 
720, Brotherhood of Railway Express Drivers, Chauffeurs, Conduc- 


tors and Helpers of Chicago, passed away after a short illness. Brother - 


Fitzsimmons was Secretary-Treasurer of Local No. 720 ever since the late 
war; served on many wage scale committees and did a great deal to help 
make the Chicago Express Drivers’ Union a success and in bringing about 
much better conditions for the membership. It was a shock to learn of 
his death, as it occurred when we were all away from the office. To his 
family and to the local union we extend our deepest sympathy for the 
loss they have sustained in his passing away.—J. M. G. 
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WPA Jokes Prohibited by 
Actors Federation 


New York, N. Y.—The Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Actors has taken a commendable 
step in prohibiting the 10,000 per- 
formers and other members of the 
federation from indulging in witti- 
cisms before paying audiences about 
the WPA and WPA workers. The ac- 
tion of the Council was announced by 
Ralph Whitehead, executive secretary 
of the federation. 

The resolution adopted by the A. F. 
A. pointed out that many federation 
members are now on WPA rolls, that 
WPA gibes are “humiliating for them 
and for the 1,000,000 members of 
other unions on WPA,” and that they 
are “degrading and injurious to the 
acting profession.” 

WPA jokes had offended WPA 
workers, Mr. Whitehead said. Stung 
by the gibes, he said, many WPA 
laborers had shown their resentment 
by walking out of theatres upon hear- 
ing jokes suggesting that the govern- 
ment is wasting its money on WPA 
projects or that WPA employees are 
shirkers. 

The jokes, he declared, “are an in- 
sult to the splendid achievements of 
the American Federation of Actors 
members on WPA and to the fine work 
done by the WPA generally.” “They 
are undoubtedly keeping WPA em- 
ployees away from theatres,” he said. 

Individual theatres, including some 
of the Loew circuit vaudeville houses, 
stopped all WPA jokes about three 
months ago, according to a spokesman 
for the American Federation of Ac- 
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tors, and some of the broadcasting 
stations have eliminated such jokes 
from certain radio scripts. 

The federation members affected 
by the resolution cover a wide range. 
They appear in vaudeville houses, 
night clubs, motion-picture theatres 
with stage presentations, circuses, 
carnivals, hotels and private shows. 

“The WPA joke,’ Mr. Whitehead 
said, “is a very great injustice. In my 
opinion, it is often vicious and cruel, 
something like a joke at a funeral. It 
is high time that something was done 
to stop this gibing at men and women 
on WPA work.” 


A.F. of L. Wagner Act Changes 
Introduced in Lower House 
by Congressman Barden 


Washington, D. C.—The amend- 
ments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor were introduced 
in the House of Representatives on 
March 3 by Representative Graham 
A. Barden of North Carolina, mem- 
ber of the House Labor Committee. 

The bill is similar to that introduced 
in the Senate on January 25 by Sena- 
tor Walsh of Massachusetts, except 
for the inclusion of additional amend- 
ments approved by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at its recent winter meeting. 

These new amendments provide in 
substance that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board shall be reconstituted 
under a new name—the Federal La- 
bor Board—and that it shall be com- 
posed of five members instead of 
three. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor believes such changes are neces- 
sary for two reasons: First, that the 
przsent board has forfeited public 
confidence and the appointment of a 
new board would enhance the pros- 
pects of fair administration of the 
Act in the future; and, secondly, that 
the work of the board has increased 


so tremendously that it requires the 
supervision of five men instead of 
three. 

In connection with the introduction 
of the bill in the House, President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said: 

“These amendments are the fruit 
of careful study and consideration of 
hundreds of different proposals de- 
signed to guarantee fair, just and 
equitable administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

“Prompt enactment of the amend- 
ments is vitally necessary to safe- 
guard the Act from being entirely de- 
stroyed by the present National Labor 
Relations Board. This board, through 
unreasonable and arbitrary rulings, 
has done its utmost to wreck the law 
and pervert its principles. 

“There is nothing essentially con- 
troversial in our amendments. Their 
adoption will not be of advantage to 
the American Federation of Labor 
alone. They will benefit all legitimate 
labor organizations, honest employers 
and the public alike. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor sponsored the National Labor Re- 
lations Act originally. We regarded 
this law as the magna charta of labor. 
We so regard it now. 

“That is why we are so deeply dis- 
appointed by the failure of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to ad- 
minister this law satisfactorily. La- 


bor, industry, the public, and press- 


and, finally, the Supreme Court, have 
joined in condemning various actions 
of the board. 

“We are convinced that these 
amendments will prevent future bu- 
reaucratic blundering. The rules of 
the game will be written into the law. 
The new board will have to conform 
with them. As a result, all sides and 
all classes will be assured of fair play 
and an opportunity to be heard before 
being judged. That is in accord with 
American principles. 

“Industrial peace is an essential 
element in national recovery. We be- 
lieve the National Labor Relations 
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Act, properly administered under 
these amendments, will promote in- 
dustrial peace. Therefore we are de- 
termined to fight for passage of these 
amendments at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Nothing will be permit- 
ted to stand in the way of this vital 
objective.”—News Letter. 


Bank Stockholders Must Pay 


Government Loan 


Another victory in the broad field 
of protecting funds of the Federal 
Government against the questionable 
practices of certain bankers is re- 
corded by the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Judicial Circuit in award- 
ing to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation $14,000,000 from the 
stockholders of the Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., the old “Dawes Bank,” which 
passed out of existence in 1932. 

The suit of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation against the stock- 
holders developed from $90,000,000 in 
loans made by the R. F. C. to save the 
bank from collapsing during the days 
preceding the 1933 bank moratorium. 

Charles G. Dawes, a former vice- 
president of the United States, was 
one of the highlights in the Central 
Republic Bank & Trust Company. 
When the financial condition of the 
bank became acute in June, 1932, Mr. 
Dawes resigned as chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and returned to Chicago to save the 
tottering bank. 

A short time later the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation agreed to 
lend the Central Republic $90,000,000, 
with an immediate advance of $30,- 
000,000 on the commitment. Despite 
this large loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation the affairs 
of the bank grew worse, and in Octo- 
ber, 1982, Mr. Dawes and his asso- 
clates established a new bank, the 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, with Mr. Dawes as its chair- 


man, to take over the deposits of the 
Central Republic Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. This metamorphosis was ac- 
complished through a R. F. C. loan of 
$50,000,000 under the original com- 
mitment. 

The banking officials responsible 
for this involved situation, evidently 
designed to relieve the stockholders of 
responsibility for the Government 
loans, set up the Central Republic 
Trust Company as a liquidating shell 
for the old Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Company. 

The suit of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to collect $14,000,- 
000 of this loan from the stockhold- 
ers of the Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Company was filed November 
19, 1934, under the [Illinois Bank 
Stockholders Liability Act which pro- 
vides double liability. In November, 
1936, Federal Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson awarded that amount to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Presiding Judge Evan EK. Evans, who 
wrote the opinion of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals upholding the Wilkerson 
decision, concluded the opinion with 
this significant declaration regarding 
the responsibility of stockholders for 
the debt incurred by the bank: 

“Concluding as we do that this 
stockholders’ liability was a right 
which attached when Central gave its 
note to the plaintiff and is enforceable 
in a direct suit against the stockhold- 
ers, it follows that the decree should 
be, and it is hereby affirmed.” 

The distressing note in the case is 
that the wealthy stockholders in- 
volved in this malodorous transaction 
should be so lacking in business mo- 
rality as to attempt to defraud the 
Government and violate the law pre- 
scribing their legal obligation. 


13 Washington Hotels Crippled 
in Strike 


Washington, D. C.—The determi- 
nation of the owners of thirteen of 
Washington’s large hotels to smash 
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the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Alliance and Bartend- 
ers’ International League of Amer- 
ica, an A. F. of L. affiliate, resulted in 
a strike which crippled the service of 
the hotels so that many essential serv- 
ices were curtailed to the vanishing 
point. 

The union declared that more than 
2,000 employees walked out to per- 
suade the employers that their oppo- 
sition to the closed shop was a sub- 
versive policy utterly unworthy of 
hotels in the capital of the Nation. 

In a series of conferences sponsored 
by Dr. John R. Steelman, director of 
conciliation of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor, union officials were reported 
as having offered to accept a modi- 
fied closed shop plan provided the 
hotel owners granted concessions in 
their extreme demands. But the deter- 
mination of the hotel owners to con- 
tinue their unlimited warfare against 
the union brought this statement from 
Dr. Steelman: 

“I am definitely pessimistic. The 
strike may last indefinitely. There is 
not one chance in ten that the parties 
‘may be brought together for some 
time to come.” 


Democracy and the Unem- 
ployed Army 


Protecting and perpetuating the 
democratic institutions which charac- 
terize the United States is a motive 
dear to all patriotic citizens. But love 
for American institutions cannot be 
expected to find an enthusiastic reflec- 
tion among the millions of jobless 
workers whose right to earn a living 
for themselves and their dependents 
by their labor has been denied for 
many years by those who own and 
control industry and commerce. 

This fear that democracy is seri- 
ously menaced by the persistent re- 
fusal of employers to provide jobs for 
millions of unemployed workers was 
well expressed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins in his recent 


address before the Economic Club of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in the following 
terse statement: 

“Some people may think we can 
maintain a democracy in this country 


indefinitely with 10,000,000 unem-. 


ployed. I don’t. If I had no other mo- 
tivation other than my deep love of 
freedom, I would want to do every- 
thing in my power to try to help solve 
the problem of unemployment.” 

As a definite step toward providing 
employment for the jobless, Mr. Hop- 
kins urged teamwork between the 
Government, private industry and 
labor in the development of reason- 
able programs to expand production 
on a profit-making basis. But he did 
not mention shorter hours which the 
continued introduction of labor-dis- 
placing, job-destroying machinery 
has made imperative but which or- 
ganized capitalists, determined to 
seize the achievements of technologi- 
cal improvements for the exclusive 
benefit of profit grabbers, still intran- 
sigently refuse to accept as a funda- 
mental part of our industrial policy. 

Drastic reduction of the length of 
the work day and work week is the 
basis of the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. It is to be hoped that 
serious minded officials in both the 
Government and private industry will 
quit stargazing in considering unem- 
ployment, examine the question with 
a pragmatic realization of the facts, 


and join with labor to rescue the vic- . 


tims of job-destroying machinery by 
applying shorter hours of work. 


Unemployment Jumps in 
Britain 


Undoubtedly many honest people 
believe that unemployment in this 
country is largely due to business 
men’s ‘‘fear’” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Well, business certainly doesn’t 
“fear” the conservative government 
of Great Britain and yet, unemploy- 
ment there, according to the British 
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ministry of labor, has jumped to over 
2,000,000, “wiping out all the gains 
achieved by Britain since recovery 
from the depression of 1930 began.” 

When will “‘statesmen” cease offer- 
ing silly alibis and face the fact that 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are suffer- 
ing from the same disease—lack of 
buying power in the masses of the 
people—and that there is only one 
remedy, jobs for all at adequate 
wages? 


The Fodder of War 


With no change in the extent of our 
possessions, with an increase in popu- 
lation of about one-third, with some 
changes in prices to account for dif- 
ferences in cost, our annual appro- 
priations for military purposes have 
quadrupled in 1938 over the figures 
which held for 1916. 

Twenty-two years has seen an in- 
crease from 318 million dollars in 
1916 to 1800 million dollars in 1938, 
in the amounts appropriated for army 
and navy purposes. For which enor- 
mous multiplication of costs there 
seem to be a number of reasons. The 
basic reason, since we are not a nation 
seeking conquests, can only be that of 
self-defense. How broadly that may 
have to be interpreted remains to be 
seen. Reasons advanced by other 
countries for attacking us, in our ter- 
ritories or possessions, in our com- 
merce, or in our standards of living 
and of political organization, have not 
as yet been brought to a focus of im- 
mediate action. But from the utter- 
ances of the mouthpieces of Germany, 
Italy, Russia and Japan, we may be 
justified in getting ready for what- 
ever eventuality occurs. 

A large part of the reasons for this 
increase in military costs may be 
found in the changing character of 
military equipment. Our nation at- 
tempted, some years ago, to bring 
about a limitation of armaments, but 
the net result has been an enormous 
addition to the military burdens of the 
whole world. Limitations have been 


thrown to the winds, under the initia- 
tive of Russia, Japan, Italy and Ger- 
many. And so, while costs of living 
have gone up by 25 per cent, costs of 
our armaments have increased by 400 
per cent. 

In 1916, we started our gasoline en- 
gines with a hand crank; today we 
have a self-starter. At that time our 
primitive radio worked by a crystal 
set, whereas today they have super- 
heterodyne tubes and countless gadg- 
ets, ranging from short-wave system 
to remote control of house receiving 
sets. And all these things, applied all 
along the line, cost money. 

We had some airplanes in 1916, 
which are properly called “crates’”’ to- 
day, while our present army “flying 
fortresses” have four motors and can 
lift and carry tons of men and metal 
for thousands of miles. During that 
period, Lindbergh flew a calculated 
course and landed in Paris. Just re- 
cently an Irishman seems to have gone 
backwards, landing in Ireland, just as 
a joke. A few friends financed Lind- 
bergh’s trip, but it takes $300,000 to 
build a “flying fortress,” which can go 
to Chile on a friendly expedition in one 
straight flight. 

One-sixth of the army’s annual ap- 
propriation now goes to air forces and 
equipment. Some of us still remem- 
ber what a ruction was raised by the 
irrepressible Mitchell, when he tried 
to get the attention of the army men 
to the necessity of airplane production 
and planning. And for the air defense 
from land stations, we must also have 
the anti-aircraft guns, for which we 
pay, for a battery of four guns, about 
a million dollars. 

Even the army rifle has been sub- 
ject to evolution, and whereas the old 
rifle cost $23.40, the new models set us 
back $47.65 per each. Infantry equip- 
ment must also include gas masks— 
something unheard of in 1916, but 
which now cost $10 per man. Tanks 
and anti-tank guns are also new. 

When we get into navy accounting, 
we really run into money. For here 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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J UST as soon as General President Tobin’s name appeared as a member 
of the Peace Committee on which he felt, owing to the pressure of work 
within our own International Union, he would be unable to serve, we 
began receiving large numbers of letters from many organizations in the 
Labor Movement in this country and Canada, and many from the mem- 
bers of our organization, requesting him to act on the Committee. After 
repeated requests from many powerful sources in Washington and else- 
where asking him to reconsider and help Labor by going on the Com- 
mittee, and on again receiving a telephone call from President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor asking him to reconsider, he 
reluctantly decided to accept the appointment and act as a member of 
the Committee. This goes to prove that many within our Labor Move- 
ment want peace and wanted President Tobin to act on the Committee 
on account of the stand he took in the Houston Convention for a united 
movement and because it is generally believed he is convincing and fear- 
less. Besides he represents the largest and most influential organization 
in the A. F. of L. 

While President Tobin’s work continues to pile up, all hands at his 
office will try and take care of his work in order that he may give his 
time as freely as is necessary to help towards bringing about peace, if 
possible, and we join with the President of the United States in looking 
forward with the hope that peace may soon prevail among the great mass 
of American workers. He must and will return to the General Office 
from time to time, as there are matters that only the General President 
personally can take care of. 

President Tobin, since his appointment on the committee, has refused 
to talk to newspaper men or anyone else as to what is going on in the 
discussions, with the exception of the fact that we know he has advised 
some of those within our own small circle not to expect too much from 
the conferences. He states it is only natural that the obstacles in the way 
of peace appear almost insurmountable. It is difficult for the average 
member of our organization, and especially those who are not connected 
with Labor, to understand these questions or to understand why it should - 
be difficult for two large bodies of organized workers to come together. 
But when you take into consideration that for the past three years bitter- 
ness between the two bodies of organized workers has continued to gain, 
and that infringements on jurisdiction have taken place, and that it is 
not so easy to make aggressive men, speaking for their organizations, see 
each other’s point of view, then if you can understand these things you 
will realize how difficult it is to bring about unity of those two great 
groups numbering in all about seven million organized workers. We have 
always contended that even though we differ with each other, the less we 
say in condemnation of the other man’s actions the easier it will be for 
us to meet that man in the future. It would have been much easier to 
settle this question six months after the division started than it is now. 
It would have been much better for Labor if the split had never started. 
But what confronts us now is the fact that a division of a serious nature 
is in existence and the job before this committee, representing both sides, 
appointed at the request of the President of the United States, is to try 
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and find a way towards peace. If this committee cannot do it, then 
another committee should be appointed. If Labor will not get together 
itself it is possible and probable, because of the disturbed conditions exist- 
ing in Europe and a feeling of anxiety on the part of the American 
people—we repeat, it is possible that legal procedure may prevail compel- 
ling a settlement through legislation or through force of public opinion 
by expressions from those in charge of our government, in the interests 
of all of the people. 

We write the above so that our own membership at least will under- 
stand the difficulties surrounding the work in which President Tobin is 
now engaged, and I might add that he is not at all optimistic of the out- 
come of the conferences. Men are human and sometimes hard to under- 
stand. 

While we hope that peace may result and while we wish with all our 


. heart for a settlement, and while we know that President Tobin will do 


a man’s Share of the work, we in our organization must and will carry on. 
We are still continuing our onward march to a greater and more under- 
standing membership. 

7 a DG 


The old system of getting the men to buy their trucks, be their own 
boss and make a lot of money, is again being attempted by some of the 
firms that never did pay decent American wages or work their men a 
reasonable number of hours, but when they discover it is necessary to do 
business with the union to which their employees belong they sign up 
and immediately look for a way out in order to duck all forms of insur- 
ance on trucks or other insurance required under the new laws which 
favor their employees. On the other hand, they expect to receive every 
consideration from the union and the friends of the union wherever 
their trucks may go. 

In the first place, this throws a scare into the men, in an underhand 
way, as it creates a fear within them that they will lose their jobs if 
they don’t purchase the trucks and they sometimes do buy them before 
they report the matter to the union. As a rule the contract they enter 
into with the employer when they purchase the trucks is usually in favor 
of the employer or concern selling the trucks. Past experience of some 
of our drivers has proven that these contracts have a string attached to 
them, for when they had their truck partly paid for they found that the 
employers began to slow down on the amount of work given the new truck 
owner. Some of the methods practiced today take one back to the days of 
the old horse sale stables where they always had on hand a very good 
looking horse—a trick horse for the stable—but after the deal was made 
and the purchaser had signed the bill of sale and he undertook to place 
a set of harness on the horse the heels of the horse would hit the roof 
of the stable and it would prance all over the place, but owing to the fact 
he had signed the agreement, he was ordered to take the horse off the 
place. Of course a man would not want a horse of that kind, as he would 
not be good for any work, so they would finally trade him a poor old plug 
that was not worth anything like the price he paid for the good looking 
horse. Many of the men who are approached with the proposition—buy 
the truck or lose your job—are men who have not had any business 
experience and who do not consult their friends or those who may know 
something about business, but as the old saying goes, “buy a pig in the 
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poke” and then like the pig squeal to the union, and their friends, for 
help when it is too late. So, if you are approached, and you may be, 
with a proposition to buy your truck, just take time out to think and 
ask yourself the question: Why do they want me to do this? If you will 
do this and profit by the past experience of some of our members, you 
will tell them you think under the circumstances you prefer to remain a 
driver and know just what you will be able to take home to your family 
each pay day and we feel sure you will not shed any tears over having 
taken this course. Where we believe this is done for the sole purpose of 
beating the wage scale these men will not be allowed membership in our 
unions and this will mean that no other member of our union, no matter 
where he may be, will be allowed to work with or help them in any way. 
The work is hard enough, the hours not any too good and the scale should 
be better, and will be, as time goes on, so we cannot afford to allow any 
so-called trick, new or old, to hold back either our membership or the 
industry as a whole. 


cay alin 


Aatvan are several “knock sheets” being printed and circulated around 
the country which seem to make their way out in front by attacking 
officers of unions, sometimes making serious, untruthful statements and 
charges, yet always keeping within the law. Their purpose, of course, is 
to create among the membership all the distrust they possibly can, be- 
lieving—as the writer intended—that the members will read these stories. 
They also have the idea that members sometimes do not use their brains 
and will immediately start throwing all the mud they can, which goes to 
help with the rest of the misstatements appearing in these scandal sheets. 
Their object is to either break up the union or they hope that some of 
their so-called friends may get in the lead and then the rest of the way 
will be easy and they can do as they please with the union after it falls 
into their hands. Finally, when they run out of words with which to 
denounce the union and its officers and they have not succeeded as they 
hoped they would, then they place the blame on the great rank and file. 


We say, watch your treasuries and attend your meetings when they 


are held, for, after all, these men only want their own type of men to 
attend so they can handle things the way they desire. They will advise 


the members to send in letters about the troubles they are having and . 


then comes the touch: “Be sure and send us some money so that we may 
be able to continue to print and circulate our paper.”’ Occasionally, among 
men of this class there may be found a few who believe they are doing a 
great work but the members should realize that a real trade unionist does 
not have to have notices of this kind to tell him when and where his 
meetings are held and he knows where to take his complaints, if he has 
any, in regard to the affairs of his union. He also knows that his local 
has the necessary machinery within the union to take up any questions 
that may arise in reference to his line of work or to the agreement under 
which the men are working. Only those whose cause is unjust resort to 
sending out such sheets. 

If members will only attend their meetings regularly and help in 
handling the affairs of the local and see that it is run as it should be, it 
will not be necessary to ask for any outside help nor will it be necessary 
to solicit funds to publish and circulate scandal sheets, as they only injure 
the union. In the old days papers of this kind were only put out by 
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employers’ associations in order to keep labor split and fighting among 
themselves, spending their time and mouey in that way in order to keep 
the unions in such a turmoil that they would not be in a position to ask 
for wages and working conditions. 

Now that the laws of our country are more favorable to the side of 
the workers, the employers do not need to spend money to assist these 
yellow journals—or whatever you wish to call them. Whenever junk of 
this kind is handed you just throw it into the sewer and show them that 
is where you think it belongs. 


Pte 7a 


Ais TO the matter of paying dues on time, it is a question that every 


-member should be interested in and see that it is carried out for more 


reasons than one. In the first place, it is a way you have of showing your 
employer that you not only belong to the union but that you are interested 
in it to the extent that you keep your dues paid up promptly at all times 
and that he, as a fair employer, gets what he is entitled to when employing 
union men to do his work. Then there is the other side to the question of 
keeping your dues paid up, which is of interest to your family, especially 
where locals have sick and death benefits as part of its contract with the 
membership, because no benefits of any kind will be paid if the member 
is in bad standing with the local at the time of his death. 

We have just received a letter from the wife of a former member who 
was in the habit of allowing his dues to run behind and who died very 
suddenly. This good wife expected to get the benefits but soon found out 
he was not entitled to them because while alive he neglected to take care 
of his dues in order to be entitled to the benefit. 

If he had insurance with an insurance company his wife would know 
just how he stood with the company because in most cases the wife pays 
the insurance to the collector and holds the book and in that way is able 
to tell if the payments are up to date. It might be well to sometimes ask 
the husband, son or brother to let you see his due book and find out if he 
is protecting his job and any benefit connected with his local by keeping 
his dues paid to date. 

It would also mean a lot less grief by being able to meet the bills 
resulting from the illness or death of a member of the family. Also in 
the letter referred to above there seemed to be some doubt as to the 
information received by this woman in reference to the standing of her 
husband in the local, so all local officers should be sure as to the standing 
of the member on the books of the local at the time of his death before 
giving out any information, so in this way the person seeking information 
will not spend any extra money or contract bills until they know how 
much they have to spend. Again we say to the wife, mother, or others in 
the family who may be interested, make inquiries, for your own good, 
every once in a while as to just how things stand. We know from our 
own experience, as former officers of our locals, that there is not a man 
holding office who would not be happy to say, “Yes, he is entitled to 
benefits and a check covering same will be sent or delivered to the proper 


person,” rather than be compelled to say, “No; benefits cannot be paid.”’ 


The International, and local unions, as well, are business institutions and 
must be run on business principles and not as our hearts or feelings might 
dictate when distress enters the home of any of our members. 
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This is not the first time that advice on this subject has been pub- 
lished in our monthly Magazine, and it may not be the last time, and it 
should help not only the member himself, but his family as well, because 
the Magazine goes free right into homes of our members. 


Every once in a while we receive letters asking us if there is not some- 
thing we can do to help them find a member of their local who has left 
home and has not returned. We certainly have sincere sympathy for some 
of the writers of these letters, not only because in some cases the wife 
has been left behind but because several children are also left and the 
pity of it is they are the innocent sufferers in the end. 

We know of no way whereby we might be able to help find or locate 
any man who has run out on his local as well as his family, because, 
surely, if in his right mind, he will, without a doubt, change his name 
and will not ask for a transfer card to any other local, because he would 
know through his transfer card he might be found or located. If not 
in his right mind, no one knows just what he might do. Wives and 
mothers sometimes feel we should be able to find them. Poor health and 
no employment might drive a man into trying almost anything for the 
time being. 

We are publishing this article in our magazine at this time so in 
case any member, or former member, should read it and he happens to 
be one of the persons who did walk out and is now ashamed to return, 
I say, we are printing it in the hope that it may be the means of getting 
him to write a letter home, for we feel sure from the letters we have 
received, that all will be forgiven should he return. 

On the other hand, if he does not want to go back home and resume 
his responsibilities, then why not write a letter saying so. That will lift 
the load from the shoulders of those who are worrying and wondering 
where he might be and will enable them to make their plans as to what 
they want to do now they know he has no intention of coming back. Some 
day this member may have to look his boy or girl in the face and we can 
imagine how he must feel when all they can says is: “Daddy, where were 
you when I needed you most?” Think this over and try to be a man. 





SAFETY on the highways is now a burning question every day in the 
week, for when one opens his daily newspaper and sees the pictures 
printed therein he cannot help but shudder when he thinks it might have 
been him or one of his loved ones, and it should make every driver all 
the more careful about his driving. While there was a slight decrease, 
or improvement, last year in the number of serious and fatal accidents, 
still too many deaths occurred and many were maimed for life. All too 
often these accidents happen because someone is in a hurry or is trying 
to make up time lost, but it would be better to reach your destination a 
little late than never ‘to get there at all. 

From all the information we receive the over-the-road truck drivers 
have the best average, meaning the least number of accidents, also many 
of the firms that do business with our locals and have signed contracts 
are awarded safety cups year after year and still the trucks owned by 
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these firms do just as much business with their trucks as any of the other 
trucking concerns driving on the different highways. Be sure when you 
are driving that you keep your mind strictly on your driving, putting 
aside all other matters of business or pleasure until you are off your 
truck. Regard all railroad signals as your friends and not your enemies, 
just because you have to stop and start again. You may succeed in beat- 
ing the lights or signals a few times, but you may try it just once too 
often and then your family and friends will be saying, “It is just too bad.” 

Your worries may be over, but what about the other fellow and those 
you leave behind. 


7 Cs Da 
Now that the professional ball players are in their training camps, or 
on their way to them, our own ball players are no doubt getting in tune 
‘for the summer games, as some of our milk drivers’ local unions have 
had some good teams in the field for a number of years. 
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Wir a few months dealers in coal] and oil for fuel purposes will begin 
taking orders, for summer delivery, at rates somewhat lower than these 
products sell for during the winter months. As a rule coal can be delivered 
during the summer months and oil when called for. To our members who 
are able to take advantage of summer prices and delivery, we say, be 
sure and insist that union drivers and helpers are employed in making 
your delivery. Many may have to wait until cold weather sets in before 
they have the money to buy whatever they use for fuel, but it does not 
make any difference at what time of the year they buy their fuel, they 
should insist on having the delivery made by a union driver and helper 
who are working at that branch of our craft, and if they will do so it will 
go a long way towards helping our brothers engaged in that line of work. 
The same thing applies to all branches of our craft in the buying of milk, 
bread, beverages, laundry, cleaning, moving of household goods, and so on. 
When you help your brother members you are also helping yourself, as 
they, in turn, should extend to your local the same consideration and 
help. We have noticed where union drivers are always asked for that 
the employers are not so much inclined to hold up a new agreement or 
wage scale when visited by the committee appointed from your union to 
take up the question of an agreement with the employers’ committee. 
Just try demanding our union book and button and you will be surprised 


at the results. 


Te following letter has been received by our office. Read carefully. This 
letter has on it the seal of Local Union 45. Then read the telegram sent 
out by the President of the Engineers’ Union. 
February 23, 1939. 

Mr. John M. Gillespie 

222 Kast Michigan 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 


Attached hereto is a copy of a telegram received by the sec- 
retary of the Engineers’ Local 377 of this city. 
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Our relations with the engineers here have been most har- 
monious to date and we would like to know what this is all about. 
Our understanding here is that we have jurisdiction over tractors 
of less than 50 h.p. but concede them all machinery pulled by 
tractors and certainly we do not claim shovels. 

Is Possehl trying to start some kind of a row? 

Yours fraternally, 
AUSTIN G. THOMPSON. 


BE 115 121 DL-F Washington DC 21 123 P 


S. W. Oliver 
1120 5th Ave South Local 377 Great Falls— 


Teamster Union thru its president prior to our board meeting in 
Miami directed all Teamsters Local unions to capture all Tractors 
and tractor driven machinery and organize same in their union 
stop They are now making drastic movements to capture all 
shovels also. Particularly in western states stop On any and 
all work where this action is entered into by the Teamsters your 
local union will immediately call strikes and take your complaint 
to local building trades council and have said council secure a 
decision from the Building Trades Department as to which union 
has jurisdiction over operating machinery on building and con- 
struction work stop Refer Loca] Council to decision of A. F. L. 
1907 convention Norfolk Virginia Resolution 124— 
JOHN POSSEHL, 
General President, Operating Engineers. 


NOTE: You will see from this telegram sent to a local union of the 
Engineers by the General President of the Engineers’ International Union, 
that he advises them to take into their membership all drivers of equip- 
ment on roads. His statement of Teamsters’ President is untrue. He 
advises them to call strikes and take their trouble to the Building Trades 
Council. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is affiliated with 
the National Building Trades. The Building Trades Council, we hold, has 
no jurisdiction over equipment on roads. While the word “construction” 
has been added to the title of the Building Trades, it has never been 
decided by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
nor by the Building Trades itself what construction means or what it is 
interpreted to mean. It is our interpretation that construction means 
building bridges, culverts, or such work on roads in which building trades- 
men would be employed, but it does not mean and we shall insist that it 
shall not mean, and the Federation has never said that it means, con- 
struction on roads such as digging or surfacing. The International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters—in view of the fact that such a telegram has been 
sent out by the President of the Engineers’ Union plainly throwing down 
the gauntlet to our people and deliberately and wilfully advising their 
members to take into the Engineers’ Union those that come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters—we repeat, 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters now advises our people to 
do likewise. In other words, follow the action of the Engineers in admit- 
ting to membership in your union those that handle equipment on the 
roads, and do not take your case to the local Building Trades except as 
stated above, where building is involved such as bridges, culverts, etce., or 
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other such building construction. The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters now claims jurisdiction over all work on roads which was formerly 
done by horse-drawn power and is now done by motor power, with the 
exception of steam shovels which are now operated by gasoline motors, 
steam rollers which were operated by steam and are now operated by 
motors, or other such heavy equipment which is stationary on the job. 


‘Tue International Brotherhood of Teamsters, from all the information 
we have received, are stating to our members in Michigan and elsewhere 
their distinct disgust and opposition to the action taken by Frank Martel, 
President of the Detroit Federation of Labor, in the recent controversy 
between the Teamsters’ Local Union 271, Brewery Drivers and Helpers, 
and the Brewery Workers’ Union. From the news and evidence we have 
received from our own people in the district, we feel satisfied that many 
of the rumors that have been circulated for years—which rumors we did 
not always listen to—were not merely rumors regarding some labor offi- 
cials in Detroit. In this particular case the Brewery Drivers and Helpers 
of the city of Detroit applied for a charter to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. The charter was granted in accordance with our laws 
and rules. One reason given for application was that those drivers and help- 
ers wanted to comply with the decisions of the American Federation of Labor 
and go into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the same as their 
brothers had done in Chicago and other cities. The International Brewery 
Workers, it seems, had a signed contract with the brewery owners of Detroit. 
The brewery drivers and helpers, our members in Local 271, agreed to carry 
out the contract. The Brewery Workers’ International Union applied for an 
injunction against the brewery owners asking that they be restrained 
from hiring any drivers except those that were members in good standing 
of the Brewery Workers’ International Union. The local courts in Detroit 
granted the injunction to the Brewery Workers. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the brewery owners were also in sympathy with the obtaining of 
this injunction. Nearly all the brewery drivers and helpers wanted to 
take the case to the National Labor Board. There is no doubt but if a 
vote had been taken the drivers and helpers would have voted twenty to 
one to remain in the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, with which 
organization they were then affiliated. The International officials objected 
to the National Labor Board and the board refused to take up the matter. 
Why did we object? We will tell you why. The policy of the American 
Federation of Labor has been that the board should not be permitted—as 
it was never intended—to enter into disputes on jurisdiction between 
two organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Our 
endeavor to uphold the policy and decisions of the American Federation 
of Labor, with which both ourselves and the Brewery Workers are affil- 
iated, was responsible for the board not taking the matter up. But we 
find out now from our own investigators that when they went down to 
Washington from Detroit to present their case before the National Labor 
Relations Board as to whether or not the board should take up the 
question, it was intimated there and then that both sides agreed to leave 
the matter to arbitration. Our members, the brewery drivers and helpers 
formerly affiliated with the International Brewery Workers, did not have 
much experience in double-cross work or in strikes, and as a result of 
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their inexperience they believed half-made promises and insinuations and 
messages which they received which were to this effect: that if they would 
submit the matter to the Detroit Federation of Labor Executive Board 
that the board would appoint someone who would render a decision sus- 
taining the position of the Teamsters. At any rate, the local officers of 
our unions agreed to submit the matter to the Detroit Federation of Labor 
Executive Board. That board went through the form of holding a hearing. 
That local board then decided to leave it to Frank Martel, the President 
of the Detroit Federation of Labor, to bring in a decision. Someone sug- 
gested that International President Tobin be consulted for his opinion 
before they decided, but it was again insinuated that there was no need of 
that; that the decision would be rendered in favor of the Teamsters. Well, 
it did not take long to render the decision, and Frank Martel gave the 
decision positively in favor of the Brewery Workers, who at that time 
had very few of the brewery drivers in their membership. Frank Martel 
had been a delegate for many years to the American Federation of Labor; 
he knew the decisions of the American Federation of Labor over brewery 
drivers; he knew also that the Central Body in Detroit was the child of 
the American Federation of Labor, as it was chartered by the parent 
body; he knew that it was contrary to any precedent ever established to 
have the local Central Body Executive Board and its President render 
a decision in direct conflict with the parent body of the A. F. of L. that 
had chartered it. He also knew that ninety-nine per cent of the members 
involved were members of, and were desirous and anxious to continue their 
membership in, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. He knows 
for over twenty-five years personally and officially the International Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, who was then in 
Miami, Florida, and he, Martel, is nobody’s fool in the Labor Movement. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture. After the courts had 
decided against us and after, as the men stated, they were double-crossed 
by the decision of Frank Martel, some remained out of work and did not 
go back to work, and the few of them that applied for work as our mem- 
bers were told they would have to become members and remain members 
of the Brewery Workers’ International Union. Well, some of them went 
back and some stayed out, and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters sent General Organizer John F. English to take care of the case and 
to pay strike benefits to the men who were legally entitled to strike bene- 
fits, as the General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had discussed this whole question at their meeting and had 
decided unanimously that the case was clearly a lockout and that the 
members were entitled to benefits. What is the condition today? The 
news of the double-cross has been spread everywhere in the vicinity. 
Bartenders and others have refused to handle the beer; the teamsters have 
refused to handle it; and the brewery owners who were so anxious to 
help the Brewery Workers against the wishes of the drivers and helpers 
are now holding the bag, with all kinds of beer on their hands and unable 
to dispose of same. 

Why did Martel render such a decision? He is an intelligent man. 
There are some in Detroit in the Labor Movement that seem to know the 
answer. All we can say is this: That there was over a million dollars’ 
worth of beer manufactured and in the breweries and in storage and that 
that beer had to be moved and disposed of within a certain length of time 
or it would spoil. Besides the loss of the beer, there would also be the loss 
of the profits. The expense of obtaining an injunction (and other expenses 
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that you can imagine for yourself) that might have been incurred in this 
entire transaction, amounting to perhaps one hundred thousand dollars, 
would be very little when it is considered the amount “involved.” At this 
writing, March 20, the facts are that many of the men have returned to 
work. There isn’t very much work for them because there is very little 
beer that can be sold, and the business is practically demoralized. Our 
International Union is still continuing and will continue to pay those that 
are involved in the lockout legally, their legal benefits. My judgment is 
that ninety-nine per cent of the trade unionists in Michigan feel that a 
raw deal was given to those drivers and helpers who were members of 
our Local 271. General President Tobin took the matter before the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor during the Miami meet- 
ing. The Council unanimously condemned the action and decision of 
Martel and sent their organizer, Frank Dillon, to Detroit to inform those 
‘interested that the decision of Martel was contrary to all the laws and 
procedure of the American Federation of Labor. What happens next? 
Martel reverses or withdraws his decision, so we are informed here in 
this office, but not until the decision had done the damage. -And we are 
inclined to believe that the withdrawal of such decision was prompted by 
the fear that the charter of the Central Body might be endangered and 
that charges might be considered and acted upon by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor against the President of the Cen- 
tral Body, for whose actions the Central Body is responsible, even though 
they may try to evade the question by stating that the representatives of 
the Teamsters in Detroit had agreed that the Central Body arbitrate the 
case. Of course the representatives of the Teamsters made a mistake in 
Detroit in agreeing to such procedure, especially without consulting the 
International Union. No one has a right to arbitrate decisions made on 
our jurisdiction by the American Federation of Labor, but we have 
endeavored to give you the reasons above why the Teamsters agreed to 
such procedure, which again we repeat, was because, as they state them- 
selves, they were given to understand either directly or indirectly, that if 
they did agree the decision would be in their favor, and that by such a 
decision it was giving the courts and the brewery owners and others a 
‘ chance to find a way out. 

This is the story of the betrayal of the Teamsters’ Union in Detroit 
by an arbitration decision rendered by an old-time member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union who has been holding a position in the city 
of Detroit as President of the Detroit Federation of Labor. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN. 
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Taxes in Place of Bacon 


A study of a typical American fam- 
ily’s food purchases made by the Na- 
tional Consumers’ Tax Commission 
discloses that hidden taxes consumed 
in a year the equivalent of 578 loaves 


of bread, or 165 pounds of butter, or 


144 dozen eggs, or 156 pounds of 
bacon. 


High Speed “Shimmy” 


Low tire pressure, unbalanced 
Wheels, weak shock absorbers, or 
springs that are too flexible, are some 
of the causes that contribute to shim- 
mying at high speed, according to 
the emergency road service of the 
California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

the figures are five times those of pre- 
war days. At the end of the Great 
War a battleship cost 13 million dol- 
lars. Today, if you want one up-to- 
date, it costs 75 million dollars. An- 
other new thing is the aircraft car- 
rier, and these keep climbing in costs, 
from the 19 million dollars spent for 
the Ranger in 1934 to the latest model 
costing about 32 million dollars. 

Army and navy officers and men 
have increased by about two-thirds, 
or from 800,000 to 500,000, although 
the rate of pay has not been mate- 
rially changed. But the awareness of 
possibilities has affected the methods 
of military organization, and our 
present forces are integrated with the 
idea of quick expansion in mind. 

Methods will not have to be in- 
vented off-hand next time. And we 
are paying ahead of time, rather than 
afterward, as we did twenty years 
ago, when we paid more in proportion 
for delays. — The American Photo- 
Engraver. 


Steel Firms Lose Suit to Bar 
621, Cent Wage 


Washington, D. C.—Justice Jen- 
nings Bailey dismissed in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia the suit brought 
by seven eastern steel manufacturers 
to enjoin Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins from putting into effect an 
order issued under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act fixing a mini- 
mum wage of 6214 cents an hour to 
employees on work performed on 
Government steel contracts. 

The steel companies claimed that 
the Secretary of Labor’s action in de- 
termining the wage rate was “arbi- 
trary and capricious” and therefore 
called for court interference. Justice 
Bailey ruled that the steel firms failed 
to prove their case. Counsel for the 
companies said they would appeal 
Justice Bailey’s decision to the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Government Contracts Protect 
Wages and Hours 


Washington, D. C. — Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins announced 
that during the week ending March 
4, 1989, twelve Government agencies 
reported 82 contracts valued at $2,- 
557,026 complying with the provi- 
sions of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. 

Firms awarded the contracts are 
required to pay employees not less 
than the minimum wages prescribed 
by the Secretary of Labor without any 
deduction or rebate, apply the eight- 
hour day and forty-hour week, refuse 
employment to male persons under 16 
years and female persons under 18 
years, and ban convict labor.—News 
Letter. 


Government Wins Case Against 
Pay Chiseler 


New York.—The Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor won a significant victory 
against low-wage employers in the de- 
cision handed down by Judge Vin- 
cent L. Leibel, in the United States 
District Court here, prohibiting the 
Trueworth Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., manufacturers of men’s shirts, 
trousers and overalls, with a plant at ' 
Jesup, Ga., and offices in New York, 
from paying its employees less than 
the minimum wage provision of 25 
cents an hour decreed by the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938. 

The Wage and Hour Division 
charged the firm with paying wages 
less than eight cents an hour, with the 
result that public relief agencies were 
required to contribute to the support 
of the workers. The company was 
also charged with falsifying its rec- 
ords to conceal the low earnings. 


Organization helps for good gov- 


ernment. Unorganized and discon- 
tented labor is the parent of the mob 
and revolution. 











Instructions to Secretaries for Sending in the Names of the 
Members of Their Locals to Be Placed on the Mailing 
List for the Monthly Journal 


A number of lists of the names of members of various locals are 
being received at this office without any addresses whatsoever. Inasmuch 
as all lists of members sent to this office are intended for the mailing list 
of the Monthly Journal, such lists should be accompanied by the correct 
and complete address where members receive their mail. Therefore, in 


~ order that all members of the organization in good standing may receive 


the Monthly Journal promptly each month, I kindly ask that you comply 
with the following instructions: 

According to the Constitution, the Monthly Journal must be mailed 
to the homes of the members. Residence addresses should have correct 
street and house number. Do not send in the name of the street without 
the number of the house, apartment or whatever the residence might be. 
Addresses of members not receiving their mail at home or at a residence 
address should be so indicated as follows: 

Rural Route—R. F. D.—Route Number—Post Office Box Number— 
Box Number—General Delivery—In Care of, etc., or any such addresses 
of members not receiving their mail at home or at residence addresses. 
Do not send in as mailing addresses the names of places of business where 
members are employed. In cases of members living in very small towns, 
where only the names of such towns are necessary for the addresses, 
please so indicate on the lists when sending same to this office. We have 
received lists of names where as many as one hundred or more Journals 
are sent to the same address, usually business places or meeting places. 
With so many Journals being delivered to the same address, it is probable 
that many of the Journals are neither received nor read by the members. 
These kind of lists will be totally disregarded by this office. This action 
is based on our Constitution and By-Laws. 

The above points are stressed, because when Journals are not cor- 
rectly and completely addressed, post-cards are sent to us by the post- 
masters of the various localities marked “Insufficient Address,” “Not 
Found,” etc. Compliance with the foregoing instructions will be greatly 
appreciated and will insure the prompt delivery of the Monthly Journal, 
each month, to all members of our organization. 
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of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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EK HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that the 

International Union is opposed to the solicitation or acceptance of 
advertising by local unions or Joint Councils. Some unions have the habit 
each year of running balls, dances, or other entertainments. Joint Councils 
in some places do so. The practice is not near as bad as it used to be years 
ago. Local unions and Joint Councils should be big enough to stand on 
their own feet and run their own entertainment, or else eliminate the enter- 
tainment. If there is a dance and dinner the membership and their families 
should pay for the tickets, but outside of the membership there should be 
no charges and there should be no soliciting of advertising for programs. 
One of the first acts of mine when I became General President was to cut 
out advertising in our official Journal, for this reason: we feel that insti- 
tutions that are fair to organized labor should not be penalized by asking 
them to contribute by advertising, and we also feel that it is an indirect 
way of asking money from employers. In other words, to be plain, it is 
nothing more than petty graft. If we are not big enough to stand on our 
own feet and maintain our own institution of Labor, then it would be well 
that we would disband rather than be dependent upon employers and 
friends outside the organization to support us. The labor press of the 
nation does a great deal of good, but it seems to me unfair and unreason- 
able to depend upon contributions in the form of advertising. However, 
the only organization that is in our hands is the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its affiliated local unions, and we again repeat—we are 
opposed to the solicitation of paid advertising by our affiliated unions or 
by anyone who goes out to solicit for the unions. 


HE STRIKE of over-the-road drivers in the New England cities has 

been settled. It was a substantial victory for the unions. The trouble 
eould have been settled in the first place without any stoppage of work, 
as we understand our membership offered to arbitrate and many of the 
employers protested and refused arbitration. At any rate, we hope a 
valuable lesson from this experience has been obtained by the employers. 
No great attempt was made to work strike-breakers because with the 
co-operation of the New York and Boston unions strike-breakers. or non- 
union truck drivers would not have much chance to deliver their freight. 
Co-operation by our unions means success. Every time we raise the wages 
that are low in cities outside the great centers of population, we help our 
stronger unions that have high wages and good working conditions. 
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Newspapers Are Silent When 
FTC Cracks Down on 
Frauds 


Which is worse, manufacturers who 
sell deadly poisons and foreign-made 
products as “made in the U.S. A.,” or 
newspapers which refuse to tell their 
readers about these vicious frauds, 
because the manufacturers are profit- 
able advertisers? 

For example, here are four stories 
you probably did not see in your daily 
paper, though the facts were made 
public recently in “cease and desist 
orders” issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Uncle Sam’s “business 
policeman” : 

The K. & K. Supply Company, New 
York, was ordered to stop:selling Jap- 
anese bicycles and parts, disguised as 
American made by taking off the 
labels, “Made in Japan,” or by con- 
cealing the Japanese label by putting 
over it “name plates of American 
manufacturers and distributors.” 

The Lightmore Appliance Corpora- 
tion and the Solar-Ray Lamp Com- 
pany of New York were ordered to 
stop advertising that their electric 
light bulbs are “made in the United 
States by skilled American workers,” 
when in reality the bases of the bulbs 
are “made in Japan,” but the Jap label 
is “concealed from view.” 

Through court action, the commis- 
sion stopped three Seattle (Wash.) 
concerns from making and selling 
‘“‘Alcoban,” a nostrum they advertised 
as “a safe treatment for alcoholism.” 
Alcoban, the commission said, con- 
tains drugs which may cause “serious 
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illness or death,” and produce such 
“nervous excitability” that victims 
consume more alcohol instead of less 
in efforts to “‘calm their nerves.” 

The Marvel Products Company, 
Hazel Park, Mich., was ordered to 
stop advertising that its “Hair Mar- 
vel” is not a hair dye, and is a safe 
“tonic” for the hair and scalp. Like 
other dangerous dyes, the commission 
said, Hair Marvel contains lead ace- 
tate, ‘an accumulative poison.” 

Each week the commission sends a 
score of stories like these to news- 
papers throughout the country. Every 
editor knows that these stories are 
real news, of interest and importance 
to the public, but the F. T. C. disclos- 
ures are seldom printed in the pa- 
pers.—Labor. 


End of Strike Breakers and 
Labor Spies Scheduled 


It looks as though anti-union em- 
ployers will soon be deprived of the 
use of labor spies and strike break- 
ers in their un-American operations 
against the fundamental rights of 
working men and women. 

After many months of investigat- 
ing various aspects of these notorious 
underworld denizens fostered and 
financed by a powerful minority of 
American industry against the legal 
activities of the workers organized in 
labor unions, the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, composed of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, 
chairman, and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, has reached the con- 
clusicn that both labor spies and per- 
sons hired and paid to break strikes 
should not be permitted to function in 
the United States. 

To bring about the end of these 
instrumentalities of employer terror- 
ism, Mr. La Follette and Mr. Thomas, 
using the facts drawn from their in- 
quiry, have introduced a bill in the 
U. S. Senate designed to inter these 
excrescences of our industrial] life in 
the tomb of outlaw proscribed by 
Federal statute. 


To accomplish this meritorious pur- 
pose, the La Follette-Thomas bill con- 
tains four specific prohibitions. The 
bill would outlaw: 

1. Use of labor spies. 

2. Employment of private guards 
armed with guns or other dangerous 
weapons off company property, ex- 
cept where necessary for protection 
against theft of goods or money in 
transit. 

3. Use or possession of industrial 
munitions in or about a place of em- 
ployment during a labor dispute. 

4. Use of strike breakers or strike 
oe agencies as defined in the 

ill. 

The bill also authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to obtain injunctions 
against interstate shipments of goods 
produced under the “oppressive labor 
practices” as defined under the act 
and to bar the mails to persons con- 
victed of violation. 


Railroads to Boost Employment 


Railroads will give a big boost to 
employment and recovery in 19389 by 
greatly increasing their purchases 
over the 1938 level, according to a 
survey made by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The Journal said that it sent ques- 
tionnaires to fifteen large carriers, 
which are “a typical cross-section of 
the railroad industry,” and from the 
replies compiled the following facts 


‘and estimates: 


The fifteen roads plan to buy 351,- 
251 tons of steel rail in 1939, a 153 per 
cent increase over the 138,658 tons 
bought in 1938. 

This indicates that all the Class I 
carriers may increase their rail pur- 
chases from 400,000 tons last year to 
over 1,000,000 tons this year, the larg- 
est figure since 1930. 

Similar large increases were indi- 
cated in purchases of locomotives, 
other equipment, and ‘“‘improve- 
ments.” 

Not only will this create employ- 
ment in steel and equipment plants 


ye 


ye 
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and the railroads’ own shops, but 
many of the roads also said they plan 
to employ more men for increased 
maintenance programs. The Union 
Pacific, for example, said it will add 
about 6,000 men for ‘“‘maintenance 
and improvements,” and to handle the 
expected increase in traffic._—Labor. 


Lobbyists Are Curbed 


Lawyer-lobbyists who hire former 
employees of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission will lose their 
right to “practice” before the S. E. C., 
it was ruled by the commission’s gen- 
eral counsel, C. T. Lane. 

Big Business has long had the habit 
of tempting officials to leave their gov- 
ernment posts, by offering them fancy 
salaries in exchange for their “‘inside 
knowledge” and influence in Federal 
departments. 

The S. E. C. has suffered particu- 
larly from such raids. Although the 
commission is only about five years 
old, several hundred of its key men 
have been hired away by Wall Street 
interests. It has become a standard 
joke that the commission has a “re- 
volving door” and that employees go- 
ing in meet themselves going out. 

To discourage further raids, Lane 
said, the commission will take “strin- 
gent steps’? when any such cases come 
to its attention in the future. 


W ork 


There is no quality or circumstance 
which gives pleasure to the senses or 
exalts our mind and spirit, except as 
it relates to the work that is before us. 
In the complex civilization of today 
our own work is not important when 
we stop to reflect, and consider the 
engagements of those about us. We 
find work leads us into contact with 
nature, flowers, trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, the air, the sea, the land; and all 
the inhabitants of the globe. It is the 
privilege of workers to study these 
many contacts, know them, live them 


and gain pleasure from their associa- 
tion. 

There can be no joy to work except 
as we put our mind and spirit into the 
accomplishment of the task which lies 
before us. Our lack of capability may 
hinder us in our desire to advance in 
our chosen endeavor but it should not 
lessen our appreciation of the privi- 
leges that we enjoy. These privileges 
lie not only in the satisfaction gained 
by our own advancement but also in 
pleasure of knowing that through this 
advancement we have contributed to 
the uplift of the masses. — Retaal 
Clerks’ International Advocate. 


Great Lecturer Proves to Be 


Ship’s Cook 


Richard Hugh Richards was a cook 
on the good ship Aquitania. When it 
put into New York some weeks ago, 
Richard decided he must see America. 
But how? Richard answered the ques- 
tion by inducing a bureau to arrange 
a series of lecture dates for him 
throughout the Middle West. 

He was presented as a distinguished 
British scholar who knew all about the 
European situation. Richard laid it 
on pretty thick and did not hesitate to 
instruct his audiences as to their 
“duty” when the “next war” started. 

The authorities grabbed Richard in 
Colorado Springs. He admitted he 
was the Aquitania’s roving cook, but 
insisted he was as well informed con- 
cerning Kuropean conditions as many 
other lecturers who are wandering 
about America. 

He is probably right. The authori- 
ties say they will deport Richard. It 
would be a good thing if they would 
deport the other lecturers. 

If an American were to go to Eng- 
land or France to tell the people of 
those countries how to conduct their 
domestic and foreign affairs, his re- 
ceipts would not be sufficient to pay 
his carfare. If he tried the trick in 
any other Kuropean country, he would 
be thrown into jail. 
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America is the only place in the 
world where the Aquitania’s cook 
could get away with it. Isn’t it about 
time we cease to be “suckers” and 
refuse to subsidize foreigners for un- 
loading their propaganda on us?— 
Labor. 


Intensify Boycott of Nazi 
Products 


More extensive and energetic boy- 
cott of German-made goods by all lib- 
erty-loving people in the United States 
is undoubtedly the most effective 
available means of dirking in a vital 
spot the dastardly autarchy by means 
of which Hitler and his associated 
freedom destroyers in the totalitarian 
dictatorship of Nazi Germany and its 
stolen territory in other European 
countries have assassinated democ- 
racy and democratic institutions. 

The great masses of American 
working men and women, North, 
South, East and West, should be espe- 
cially militant in placing their stamp 
of disapproval on anything bearing 
the label ‘‘Made in Germany” by re- 
fusing to buy such articles. This is 
important because of the fact that the 
first thing Hitler and his madmen 
have done and continue to do wher- 
ever they acquire power is to destroy 
the free trade union movement and 
terrorize and imprison trade union 
officers and members. 

This telling point was emphasized 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an 
address on a radio program arranged 
by the American Council Against 
Nazi Propaganda which was broad- 
cast from Washington, D. C., over a 
Columbia Broadcasting System Net- 
work. 

After reviewing the terrible on- 
slaught against freedom and democ- 
racy unleashed by the Nazi dictators 
wherever their brutal policies have 
been applied, with especial emphasis 
on Czechoslovakia as the most recent 
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example of their liberty-destroying 
dictatorship, Mr. Green said: 

“The destruction of free, demo- 
cratic trade unions in Germany and 
now in Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
other territories seized by Hitler is a 
matter of deep concern and of tremen- 
dous importance to the working peo- 
ple of our country. 

“Before the advent of Hitler free 
democratic trade unions were firmly 
established in the economic and indus- 
trial life of Germany. This was also 
true of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
There the trade unions served in the 
promotion and advancement of the 
economic life of their different coun- 
tries and, as in the United States, 
stood as a bulwark in defense and pro- 
tection of democracy, freedom and 
self-zovernment. 

“The working people in the United 
States protest, with all the strength 
and power at their command, against 
the wiping out of trade unions and 
trade unionism in Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

“These killing blows directed at 
trade unionism abroad serve as addi- 
tional reasons why the great masses 
of the people and their friends in the 
United States should boycott Ger- 
many as it has never been boycotted 
before. 

“Let us use all means at our com- 
mand, short of war, in opposition to 
this march of a ruthless dictator and 
the establishment of autocratic and 
dictatorial control upon people who 
possess all the capacities for self-gov- 
ernment and the exercise of democ- 
racy.’—News Letter. 


Plastic Airplane Wings 


A special army board is studying 
the possibility of making warplane 
wings and fuselages from plastics by 
a process which a New York indus- 
trialist said promises to solve “admir- 
ably” the problem of mass production, 
says an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington. 


a 
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The new process was described to 
the monopoly committee by George A. 
Baekland, vice-president of Bakelite 
Corporation, who said it would make 
possible construction of a fuselage or 
wing in two hours by the labor of nine 
men—about one-twentieth to one- 
thirtieth of the present manufactur- 
ing time. 

The witness added it would mean a 
greatly reduced expenditure for tools 
and equipment, make possible rapid 
changes in design, and give an in- 
crease in speed of up to thirty-five 
miles per hour because of the absence 
of rivets, screw heads and bolts on the 
plane’s surfaces. 

Baekland, who said his company 
supplied only the material for the 
work, testified these results had been 
obtained in closely guarded experi- 
ments. 


Parents Are Held Victims of 
Gigantic Book Fraud 


Beware of the “Educators’ Associa- 
tion, Inc.,” and its “Volume Library,”’ 
which has been sold by 1,500 canvas- 
sers to more than 1,000,000 parents at 
$10 to $17 a copy. 

The reasons why parents should be 
on guard against this gigantic fraud 
were described in a “‘cease and desist 
order’ issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The order named a score of men, 
“all trading under the name Educat- 
ors’ Association,” in cities throughout 
the country. 

“Their canvassers have solicited 
12,000,000 parents of school children 
to buy the book,” the commission said. 
“Purchasers paying cash are given 
‘certificates of membership’ granting 
them the privilege of consulting a so- 
called ‘Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice,’ and a ‘guarantee.’ 

“Purchasers are misled to believe 
that the Educators’ Association is or- 
ganized and operated by a group of 
teachers for a purpose other than 
financial gain, whereas it is solely a 
business enterprise. 


“Canvassers gain admission to 
houses by implying that they come 
from schools, and their sales talks are 
so worded as to imply that the book is 
a requirement in schools.”’ 

The commission also ordered the 
“association” to stop swindling its 
own agents by false promises of sala- 
ries and “‘refunds.”—Labor. 


When the “Big Fellows” 
Ran Out 


In order to provide jobs for “white- 
collar” workers, Harry Hopkins, 
while he was in charge of WPA, con- 
ducted a number of “surveys.” One 
recently made public has to do with 
the withdrawal of bank deposits, in 
the closing days of the Hoover admin- 
istration, just before the famous bank 
holiday. 

It shows that 70 per cent of the 
withdrawals affected demand deposit 
accounts of $100,000 and over, and 
that the withdrawals were “neglible 
in accounts of less than $200.” 

Putting it bluntly, the “big fellows” 
had inside information and withdrew 
their money, while the “‘little fellows” 
were left “holding the bag.” 

Thanks to Roosevelt, that perform- 
ance could not be repeated now. The 
“big fellows” may still pull out their 
money, but insurance of bank depos- 
its, put over in the face of the opposi- 
tion of such heartless reactionaries as 
Senator Carter Glass, protects the 
tiny savings of the “little fellow.”— 
Labor. 


Modern Efficiency 


London chimney smoke is now be- 
ing “washed” to obtain sulphuric 
acid. Gases from a big power plant 
chimney are cleaned at the rate of 
750,000 cubic feet per minute. Cal- 
cium sulphate (gypsum) formed in 
the process is allowed to accumulate 
until it reaches pea-soup consistency. 
Sixty tons of sulphuric acid a day, or 
nearly 25,000 tons yearly, are taken 
from the chimney gases. 
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A Crusade for Health 


Arguments in Washington’s fa- 
mous anti-trust medical case will be- 
gin the middle of April. And no mat- 
ter how it comes out, the case is a land- 
mark of better medical service for the 
poor. It is the first time that a medi- 
cal society has been accused of trying 
to hold a practical monopoly, and re- 
quired to defend itself in a federal 
court. That is not only a sign of 
greatly increased interest in the 
health question, but itself doubles the 
interest. 

The foundation of this increased 
interest was laid by Dr. Jessamine 
Whitney, and her analysis of the cen- 
sus returns of 1930 from ten states. 

Every observing person knew al- 
ready that the poor are sick oftener 
than the rich, and the fact that a new 
born baby’s chances of life depended 
to a large extent on his father’s in- 
come. 

But Dr. Whitney went farther, 
showed that poverty is the deadliest of 
all ills; and from this revelation has 
come the crusade—it is little less—for 
better medical care for the folks of 
low incomes. | 

No matter how this case turns out, 
the day is almost gone when a quali- 
fied physician and surgeon cannot 
take his patients to a hospital because 
they belong to a group formed for the 
purpose of promoting health.—Labor 
World. 


Concerning Crime 


The Criminal Justice Association 
of Washington reports that major 
crimes in the nation’s capital dropped 
34.3 per cent in 1938 compared to the 
record of 1937. Major crimes include 
all crimes of violence from aggravated 
assault to murder, and arson, perjury, 
forgery, grand larceny and receiving 
stolen goods. The director of the 
association laid the improvement to 
quicker trials, stiffer sentences, and 
greater public interest in crime. 

Stiffer punishment as a permanent 
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deterrent of crime is more than doubt- 
ful. England had more crime in pro- 
portion to population when she had 
something over 100 crimes punishable 
by death than she has now. Quicker 
trials, meaning surer punishment, 
does have a lasting effect. But public 
interest in crime, if turned in the right 
way, is most potent of all. 

Josiah Flynn wrote forty years ago 
that the young men committing vio- 
lent crimes were drawn mainly from 
the more energetic slum dwellers who 
couldn’t get satisfactory or perma- 
nent jobs. His diagnosis is true yet.— 
Labor World. 


House Committee Backs Alien 
Deportation Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The bill pro- 
viding for deportation of aliens who 
advocate “any changes” in the Ameri- 
can form of government has been ap- 
proved by the Immigration Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

As introduced by Representative 
Dempsey of New Mexico, the bill 
stipulated deportation for advocacy 
of “fundamental changes.” Represen- 
tative Dickstein of New York, the 
chairman, said the committee ap- 
proved the amended bill unanimously. 

John P. Frey, president of the A. 
F. of L. Metal Trades Department, 
and John Thomas Taylor of the Amer- 
ican Legion, testified in support of 
the bill. 


Controlling Money for the 
People 


Since the organized labor movement 
of New Zealand took over, the elec- 
torial: action, the government of that 
country in 1935 on a platform de- 
signed to benefit the masses of the 
people, the New Zealand Parliament 
has enacted much legislation to pro- 
tect the wealth producers and at the 
same time provide reasonable profits 
for those who own the industries. 

With regard to the reservoir of 
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money the labor government started 
with the principle that it must be con- 
trolled in the interest of the people. 
This was tersely expressed by Prime 
Minister M. J. Savage, who said that 
the “clear objective” of the organized 
labor movement in control of the gov- 
ernment “is to make money the serv- 
ant of man instead of his master.” 
In explaining this principle and its 
significance Mr. Savage added: “It is 
just as necessary for the nation to be 
the sole authority for the issue and 
control of money as it is for it to be 
the sole authority for the organiza- 
_ tion and control of the Army and the 
Navy.”—News Letter. 


Generator Rate 


Battery damage may result if the 
generator charging rate is too high, 
according to the emergency road serv- 
ice of the California State Automobile 
Association. An excessive charging 
rate has a tendency to cause buckling 
of battery plates. When a car is driven 
a great deal in daytime and only a 
little at night there is a possibility 
that the charging rate will be too 
high. 


Supreme Court Rules States 
May Tax Salaries of Fed- 
eral Employees 


Washington, D. C.—In a far-reach- 
ing decision handed down on March 
27, the Supreme Court of the United 
States abolished the judicial theory of 
reciprocal immunity which for over 
half a century has prevented the 
states from placing an income tax on 
the salaries of Federal employees and 
the Federal Government from levying 
a tax on the salaries of state em- 
ployees. 

In addition to giving states the 
right to tax the salaries of Federal 
employees, the decision removed the 
old immunity of state officials from 
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the Federal income tax decreed by 
former decisions of the court. 


The six-to-two decision in effect 
opened an almost untapped source of 
revenue to both Federal and state 
governments. Congressional experts 
estimated the yield from Federal 
taxation of state incomes at approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 on the present tax 
structure, and believed state govern- 
ments might collect at least that much 
on Federal salaries. 

The Federal government has ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 employees, and 
state and local governments 2,500,- 
000, all hitherto immune. Thousands 
of these, whose salaries fall below 
Federal or state exemptions, will con- 
tinue to escape taxation. 

Specifically, the court ruled New 
York could tax the $2,400 salary of 
an employee of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, but in so doing the 
court overruled all court precedents 
which recognize ‘‘an implied consti- 
tutional immunity from income taxa- 
tion of the officers or employees of the 
national or a state government or 
their instrumentalities.” 


Hundreds of Thousands of Job- 
less Paid Unemployment 
Benefits 


The current statement by the So- 
cial Security Board regarding the vol- 
ume of unemployment insurance paid 
out during February is an instructive 
illustration of the benefits received by 
some of those who are forced into the 
unemployed army. 

During the month $34,713,715 were 
paid to unemployed insured workers 
by 49 state unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. This was an increase 
of $5,500,000 over the January total. 

About 850,000 workers were draw- 
ing benefits during the week ended 
February 25, and by the middle of 
March this number had risen to more 
than 1,000,000. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Down in Washington there seems to be a rebellion against the Presi- 
dent, even by members of his own party. The Democrats that were car- 
ried in the last general election in 1936 and in the previous one in 19382, 
those same boys, many of them that would never have been heard of but 
were carried into office by Roosevelt, are now fighting the President pretty 
strongly. Certainly I personally have no reason to go into ecstasies over 
any consideration that I have received, but that is not the question. I still 
repeat, there never was an administration that had more sincerity in 
behalf of the working people of our country than the present Roosevelt 
administration. It is true that there have been some persons connected 
with the administration that have not been all that we would desire them 
to be. It is true also that there were some individuals elected to the Con- 
gress and to the Senate on their pledges to serve Labor, and they have 
betrayed those pledges. But it is also true that more favorable legislation 
was enacted for Labor as a whole in the last six years than had been 
enacted in the previous fifty years. Certainly men have the right to 
protest and rebel, but not the men of Labor who are supposed to speak for 
their people. Surely there have been decisions made against us, but the 
heads of the government have not always been responsible for those deci- 
sions, but the men referred to above, by betraying their trust. Of course 
many have been disappointed who were looking for jobs and positions or 
who had friends they were interested in, but a Labor man is not supposed 
to be looking for personal jobs for himself or for his friends. The duty 
of a Labor official is to look for legislation and benefits for the masses of 
those he represents. Some men in Labor bring their political prejudices 
into the picture. Because we lived in a certain environment we perhaps 
cannot help being prejudiced, but no man should represent the masses of 
Labor as an International official and allow his political prejudices to 
blind him to such an extent that he would vote directly for the enemies 
of Labor because they belonged to his party. It is a pity that we cannot 
let our minds go back to a few years ago when there was no progressive 
legislation such as the Wagner Act, the Social Security Law, or the many 
other laws that have been enacted within the last six years. Take the 
banking law, where the depositors are guaranteed their deposits up to 
five thousand dollars by over ninety-five per cent of the banks of the 
country. What a blessing that would have been if it had been in operation 
in 1932! I have known individual workers who had deposits in three 
different banks, their life savings, and all three banks were wiped out. 
Men quickly forget, and the more that some receive the more they demand. 
‘““Man’s ingratitude to man”’ still obtains. 

If we want to be reminded of what may happen to Labor from a 
national standpoint, just let our minds go back a few years to the days 
of Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania and Congressman Joe Cannon, who 
was Speaker of the House; or even to the days of Cleveland, 1892 to 1896, 
when anyone who raised his head in favor of Labor in Congress was con- 
sidered an outcast and a rebel. Colonel Lindbergh’s father was a Congress- 
man and because of his progressive Scandinavian ideas in favor of the 
workers he was isolated as if he had the smallpox while he was in Wash- 
ington as a Congressman. It is just the same with some of our union 
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members. They do not appreciate the struggles that were made for them 
by the men who have gone before, who suffered and starved and fought 
and bled in order to make conditions better for those engaged now at our 
employment. 


Today it is an honor to be a union man and to wear the emblem of 
trade unionism, because the Federal Government, from the President of 
the United States down, has presented a wreath of approval and a stamp 
of graciousness and well being on the organized labor movement of our 
country. But there are some that remember the time when, like a rebel, 
you had to hide your unionism and you did not dare mention the labor 
union in the place where you were employed, and your neighbors looked 
with suspicion on the members of your family because you were heard to 
express yourself in favor of unions. 


I have repeatedly said that what has transpired in Europe, where 
unions have been destroyed, may happen to the Labor Movement in our 
country because of the blindness of our own leadership and their refusal 
to set aside their personal feelings. In the State of Oregon, labor is prac- 
tically handcuffed as a result of the present Labor-hating political leaders 
who have control of that state. Almost the same thing is liable to happen 
before you read this Journal, in the State of Wisconsin. Be assured that 
your union must be protected by clear thinking and conservative action, 
or else if you abuse your privileges you will find the state or the national 
government telling you that it is the law that you must disband your 
union and accept the wages and working conditions that the government ° 
doles out to you in state and nation. It has happened elsewhere. It can 
happen here. 


oS oe 3 


A MOST Sweeping decision was rendered recently by a Federal Judge in 
the District of Philadelphia against the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers because of a sit-down strike. The amount of the fine imposed 
upon certain officers and local unions was $711,932. The individual mem- 
bers, for some reason or another, were exempt from the payment of a fine. 
This is somewhat different from the famous Danbury Hatters decision. 
This was based on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, by which it has been 
decided by the Federal Courts that an employer can recover three times 


the amount of loss he has sustained in his business because of a boycott 


against a concern resulting from a strike or from differences between the 
employer and the employee. This recent decision goes further than that; 
however, because it is not based on the word “boycott” or on the fact that 
the products of those factories were boycotted by the Hosiery Workers. 
It is based on the fact that the men struck and remained within the plant 
in a so-called sit-down strike. Of course we have always disagreed with 
the theory of the sit-down strike because such procedure disestablishes the 
right of property, which the Labor Movement never substantially agreed 
with. In other words, the Labor Movement has always stood for the right 
of property, said property to be held in accordance with the laws enacted 
by the state and federal government. It was also claimed and proven to 
the satisfaction of a jury composed of men and women that certain dam- 
ages were done to the machinery in the plant during the sit-down strike. 
The Danbury Hatters decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This federal judge in Philadelphia based this decision 
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on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, claiming that Labor was a trust, but 
deviated somewhat because of a sit-down strike. The case will be appealed 
and we trust the decision will be reversed because it is far reaching. As a 
result of this decision, however, other employers in ordinary strikes have 
decided amongst themselves, on the advice of their highly-paid legal repre- 
sentatives, that they can also recover damages for loss of business, etc., 
during strikes. A set of employers in New England has brought suit 
against our unions because they claim a loss in business resulting from a 
duly authorized and approved strike. By the time you read this article, 
the trouble in New England will be settled. The strike was brought 
about because of the fact that the over-the-road drivers in Providence and 
other places were trying to somewhat equalize wages in different cities 
where truck owners were competitors against one another. By the way, 
even with the so-called levelling of wages they are far below the wages 
received for the same kind of work in the two large cities on both ends of 
the line, New York and Boston. Those men endeavored for days and days 
to make a settlement before they went on strike. They did everything 
within their power to bring about a settlement but the employers wouldn’t 
move. As the information came to Headquarters, the employers refused 
to submit the differences to arbitration. When this condition obtained, the 
International Union endorsed the strike and guaranteed benefits, and dele- 
gated its organizers to help and advise the men on strike. According to 
_ reports from the district from our people, there was no serious trouble 
during the strike. In many instances the employers locked out our men in 
sympathy with the other employers. Governor Vanderbilt, the recently 
elected Republican Governor of the State of Rhode Island, did everything 
in his power to bring about a settlement and openly condemned, in con- 
ference, the employers for the attitude they have taken. 


But getting back to the message that we want to convey. For your 
information, the employers involved in the strike have now brougnt suit 
against several of the local unions for loss to their business during this 
legal strike. We did not ask that the court cases be set aside as a condition 
of a settlement. We want the court cases to go on. If the employers are 
successful in winning those cases then the hands of Labor are tied and the 
union men are nothing better than slaves tied to their posts, because they 
cannot cease employment collectively if the claims are upheld by the courts. 
It is our opinion that those cases should go on from court to court until a 
final decision is rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
then perhaps Labor would wake up and endeavor to have the laws more 
thoroughly amended or clarified, to the end that men of Labor would be 
free to work or not to work in accordance with their own individual 
desires and rights. If there is loss of property or damage done during a 
strike it is our opinion that such losses, if proven to be resulting from the 
individual members of the union, can be recovered. Therefore it behooves 
our people, where lawful strikes obtain, to refrain from causing any dam- 
age or loss of property. This case may be interesting so that our members 
who do not know the law and who seem to think that unions are all power- 
ful and that all we have to do is say we want something and we must get 
it—it would be well for those members to realize the dangers now con- 
fronting the Labor Movement in our country. Don’t ever make the mis- 
take that you have all the strength and brains on your side of the fence. 
Always give the other fellow credit for having as much intelligence as you 
have and more money and perhaps better legal talent. If men can only 
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understand these questions they will be preserving their unions, because 
their actions will be guided by common sense, and in preserving their 
unions they will be preserving the conditions they enjoy in their employ- 
ment and the welfare of their families. 

We also have reason to believe that entering those suits for encrmous 
damages against the unions was done for the purpose of trying to frighten 
or intimidate the unions. In other words, some pin-headed employers and 
their crafty, chiseling lawyers said “Let us throw a scare into those fel- 
lows.” Well, for the benefit of the employers let us say to them, not only 
in New England, but elsewhere, that the men of Labor today are fairly 
intelligent and know their rights and their business, and consult with 
their lawyers—yes, even have the courage to disagree sometimes with 
their lawyers. We also say we are not all powerful and we try to be sens- 
ible, but we cannot easily be bluffed, and if the employers want to throw 
their good money to scalping lawyers, then the men of Labor and their 
unions should—and in my judgment will—be prepared also to defend them- 
selves. I have no doubt whatever from my years of experience that if this 
law suit goes to trial the judgment will be in favor of the unions, but you 
never can tell what will happen before a prejudiced judge. But if the 
case has to be appealed to the United States Supreme Court the member- 
ship of that court is now composed of men without prejudice, with reason 
and understanding, based on justice, and a majority of them at least are 
not the tools, nor do they owe their appointment to corporations of great 
magnitude, such as obtained in the years past. When we live within the 
law we have no reason to fear. 


Mey a ge 


We HAVE many appeals from local unions for donations to help them out 
in trouble they get into. Most of the trouble they are responsible for them- 
selves. The Constitution clearly states how our money can be distributed. 
We have endeavored to carry out the Constitution, as we are bound and 
obligated to do. We cannot take care of calls for financial aid that are 
not provided for in the Constitution. Our per capita tax is extremely low 
and our expenses have increased, and at the next convention—whoever 
lives to be there—if you expect to get donations from the International 
Union, or to have the International Union take care of lawyers’ fees or 
to help out in strikes that are called before the International Union ap- 
proves them—then you had better raise your per capita tax to about 
ninety cents or one dollar a month per member instead of the thirty cents 
which is now the per capita tax, two cents of which we have to pay to the 
American Federation of Labor each month, as well as taking care of innu- 
merable strikes and lockouts, paying for organizers, printing, publishing 
and mailing the monthly magazine, and paying for the upkeep of the 
General Headquarters, also an office in Washington, and the many other 
calls that are made on our thirty cents per month per member which you 
contribute. If you want to get more out of this institution you must pay 
more in. I think that our accounting will show that we have treated 
everyone justly, in accordance with the laws laid down to us and the 
means at our disposal. 


AS, Dho 8P 
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"Tuere is no real reason for rejoicing as a result of any great progress 
made by the committees representing the American Federation of Labor 
and the Committee for Industrial Organization. But it is not extravagant 
to say that some progress has been made at those meetings, in which both 
sides have sat around a table and discussed the problems confronting them 
for the purpose of endeavoring to reach an understanding. The great rank 
and file of the workers and the public in general cannot understand why it 
is that Labor cannot reach a settlement immediately of their problems. 
They cannot understand that a bitter fight has gone on for over three 
years, where men have been calling each other names and making ail kinds 
of charges against each others’ organizations. I repeat, the public cannot 
understand why these differences cannot be set aside at once and an agree- 
ment reached. But the public does not condemn other large bodies of men 
that disagree. All of the misery now obtaining in Europe is because the 
leaders, the intellectual minds, are in disagreement, and because of that 
disagreement we may be confronted with a general European war at any 
time; and if another war takes place it will mean almost the destruction 
of civilization in the oldest civilized countries of the world; and all because 
men will disagree, and will not sit down around a table and discuss their 
problems and leave their disputes to arbitration. In the two political 
parties in our country there is considerable disagreement and misunder- 
standing, and in 1912 Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the 
United States because of a dispute or secession movement in the Repub- 
lican Party, when Theodore Roosevelt and his associates went out and 
split the Republican Party and formed the Bull Moose Party, which was 
in reality a secession movement in that party, and it was four years before 
the Republican Party was again united and it was eight years before 
they were successful in electing anyone to office. And so it is with Labor. 
We could go on indefinitely explaining why there have been serious differ- 
ences that have not been easily overcome in other walks of life outside 
the Labor Movement. As a matter of fact, the differences within the 
Church itself have been so bitter and so great that secession has obtained, 
antagonistic conditions have prevailed, and rivers of blood have flowed 
because of religious differences, bitterness and hatreds. But everyone you 
meet in Washington, New York and other places, outside the Labor 
Movement, and many within the Labor Movement, stop and ask you why 
it is that Labor cannot get together. There is no one who more thoroughly 
understands the seriousness of a division among the men of Labor than 
this writer. But this writer is only one man and sometimes it takes 
months and perhaps years before you are able to explain arid convince 
those who disagree with you as to the justice of your position and as to 
the duty devolving upon men of Labor to the end that they may bring 
together the two great bodies of organized labor in our country, lest we 
may be legislated out of business by our enemies, as has been done in many 
other countries across the water. If only the leaders of Labor, elected to 
serve their people and, in my judgment, every one of them striving to serve 
honestly—I repeat, if they could only fully understand the necessity of 
making sacrifices and splitting their differences so that we may come 
together in one solid front and work shoulder to shoulder for the protection 
of our people—what a wonderful achievement it would be for the present 
leadership. Yes, I know the split should not have taken place; that so 
and so was or was not responsible for the division—that is not the ques- 
tion now. The question before us is that there is a serious division that 
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is injuring us, and we should understand that it is the duty of the leaders 
of Labor to heal this division and create unity. Individuals or office holders 
on either side should not be considered in the greater interest of the masses. 
It would also be well for the representatives of the workers on both sides 
to refrain from using any bitterness and to referain from creating pub- 
licity as much as possible while the negotiations are going on between the 
committees representing both sides of this division. 


At THIS writing the clouds are hanging pretty heavy over Europe. On 
this day it looks very much like we could not avoid a general war among 
European countries. Everyone that I know of is anxious for the United 
States to keep out of war, but no matter how we feel on this question, you 
can rest assured that if the war goes on we will be pulled into it in a year 
or two years, just as we were once before. If another war takes place in 
Europe it will be ten times more destructive than the previous World 
War. As a matter of fact, all that we have gained from an educational and 
civilized point of view is liable to be wiped out. In addition, the lives of 
millions of the best blood of those nations will be destroyed, and worst of 
all, thousands of innocents will be sacrificed. Wealth and property will be 
so thoroughly eliminated and destroyed that it is doubtful whether or not 
those countries can recover in one hundred years even the conditions that 
they enjoy today. Submarines, aeroplanes and poisonous gases have be- 
come so perfected, so thoroughly improved, that the destruction will be 
greater than in the World War. All we can hope for now is that before it 
is too late the multitudes in those countries in Europe that seemingly are 
now like “dumb driven cattle” will arise and crush the monsters that are 
responsible for the contemplated destruction of life and property and 
civilization in Middle Europe, and which may paralyze the whole world. 


‘Tuere is some reason for the workers in America to complain because of 
unemployment. There is some reason for business men to complain and 
grumble, and for investors to find fault with conditions as they are. I 
visited a stockbroker’s office the other day, and in the room in which the 
ticker tape operated which announces the quotations or sales prices of 
stocks listed on the New York Exchange, there were about three hundred 
persons present, and every time their favorite stocks went down they com- 
plained and grumbled and blamed but one man, President Roosevelt, for 
the losses they had sustained. Most of them are paper losses and those who 
do not have to sell perhaps would recoup their losses by holding on to 
their investments. 

The only thought that would run through your mind was that this 
same condition obtained in many countries in Europe a few years ago. 
Business men were grumbling about their governments, but how they 
would wish now to have some of those governments back again instead of 
what they have to deal with, where neither business, labor, nor the Church 
dares to protest aloud lest they be exterminated. With all of our miseries 
here we still raise more food than we can consume. There is very little 
starvation and we are living in the greatest country in the world at the 
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present time. At least we have freedom and we need not fear to express 
ourselves. Sometimes because we have no real suffering we fail to under- 
stand and appreciate the blessings we enjoy. It certainly gets my mind 
upset when you hear those that have salaries of $50,000, $60,000, $100,000, 
and $200,000 a year complain about their taxes. Why should a man 
that gets $200,000 a year without working very hard for that amount— 
I say, why should he protest against paying the government fifty per cent 
of that amount so that the starving multitudes may obtain employment 
and something to eat? 








ay ay ay 


We et else can be said about President Roosevelt, he certainly has 
the courage to say something and do something which not only attracts 
the attention of our own country but the entire world. Even those who do 
not believe in his political philosophy have no hesitancy in saying that he 
has brains and courage. Of course all men heading a great nation are 
bound to make enemies. The cruel part of it is that many of those whom 
Franklin D. Roosevelt helped to come to the public eye—in other words, 
helped to elect—are now his most bitter enemies. It is well that our coun- 
try at this time has an experienced man at the head of our government, 
and I do not make this statement for any political purpose or because of 
political prejudices. A man without world understanding such as some of 
the men that were elected as President within the past twenty years, might 
lead our country, now at this crucial, delicate moment, into a world con- 
troversy which might cause misery and suffering to our entire people. 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office nearly every South 
American country regarded us with suspicion and many of them regarded 
us with contempt. Some of those countries had reason to hate us, as their 
properties, through franchises and other rights, had been peddled away to 
United States capitalists prior to 1920. Large mining interests in this and 
other countries had purchased privileges from dictators and rulers, who 
could safely be called grafters, in South American countries, causing pov- 
erty, misery, and suffering for the inhabitants of those countries and held 
them chained to a post financially. The dictators and rulers, or the politi- 
cal machines in those South American countries, crushed the common, and 
in most instances, illiterate peoples, and through bankers in Wall Street 
and in Bond Street, London, the dictators and their gangs became wealthy, 
while poverty prevailed extensively. No wonder those people despised and 
held in suspicion the people and government of the United States. No 
wonder they were inclined to be radical. First Socialists and next express- 
ing sympathy with Communism. Well, the administration in Washington 
since 1982 has done perhaps one of the best jobs possible in creating a 
better understanding between the South American countries, and a clear- 
cut education has been given to those South American countries, mainly 
based on the fact that the United States had no intention of ever inter- 
fering with their domestic and national rights, and that the United States 
further would protect them against foreign aggressors. 


After the proposition submitted by President Roosevelt on Saturday, 
April 15, to the two dictators, namely Hitler and Mussolini, within twenty- 
four hours he had received the unanimous approval of this proposition 
from every South American country, as well as from nearly all the coun- 
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tries in Europe, including Russia, with the exception of Germany, Italy 
and Spain. By this action alone he has sold the honesty and square dealing 
of the American people to every government on the American continent 
as well as to all the governments throughout the world with the exception 
of the three named above. It cannot be computed in dollars and cents, but 
if it could be, billions could not purchase for our people the good will estab- 
lished by this last declaration or proposition put foursquare to the dictators 
of Europe. Of course we expect the proposition to be rejected (this is 
written April 20), but even if it is rejected it has practically placed the 
two dictators ‘‘on the spot” because now if they force war on an innocent, 
unprotected people they will be responsible for that war, and the brand . 
is placed squarely on their shoulders of being responsible for that war. 
And when all the countries of the world outside those three named, which 
are controlled by dictators—I repeat, when all the countries of the world, 
which includes Canada, South Africa and Australia, fully understand that 
the slaughter entailed as a result of another world war could have been 
avoided were it not for those dictators, you can rest assured that when the 
war comes it will mean that it will not be so easy for the dictators of 
Europe to win that war with honest world opinion condemning them for 
bringing about the slaughter. All of this has resulted from the courage of 
President Roosevelt in submitting his proposition asking Hitler and Mus- 
solini to establish a ten to twenty-five year peace agreement and to sit 
down around the table and endeavor to adjust any differences that now or 
later may obtain between the many nations of Europe. 

We repeat, whether or not you agree with Roosevelt politically, you 
must admit that he has courage and does things. It would be easier for 
him to pursue the course of least resistance and do nothing and thereby 
escape criticism and willful misinterpretations of his intentions and 
actions. Surely the United States is endowed with many privileges and 
gifts from nature and government, but not its least blessing at this time 
is to have at the head of the government a man of courage and under- 
standing who is unselfish and fearless. 


‘Lae Labor Movement is cursed with an over-surplus of salaried officers 
that “do nothing” but sit around and find fault with those that are always 
‘on the job.” 


A BIG TIME was surely had by our local unions in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on Saturday and Sunday, April 22 and 28. The General President was a 
special guest at the banquet and dance which was held in the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel on Saturday evening, April 22. Large delegations from New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places, composed of the business agents and 
salaried officers and their wives, were in attendance and were the special 
guests of the Baltimore unions. They came to do honor to the local unions 
in Baltimore and also to the General President of the International Organi- 
zation. On Sunday afternoon a large mass meeting was held of the mem- 
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bership. The General President addressed this meeting and dealt with the 
history of our International Union, its many struggles, its secessions, its 
set-backs, and its victories, and described the standing of that Interna- 
tional Union today, it being considered by all classes of people as one of 
the greatest labor organizations not only of our own country but of any 
country in the world. Most of those that were in attendance at the meet- 
ing had never seen the General President up to that time, and the recep- 
tion given to the visitors from other cities and the attention and interest 
paid to the remarks of the General President was something not easily 
forgotten. The expression on the faces of those members in and around 
Baltimore on hearing from the lips of the head of the International Union 
the message that he conveyed was without a doubt one of those scenes that 
must long be remembered. When it is considered that for many, many . 
years our organization was unable to raise its head in the State of Mary- 
land, of which Baltimore is the largest city, and that today we have within 
its confines many splendid organizations composed of men who are real 
trade unionists, it brought a thrill of happiness and pleasure to the Chief 
Officer of the International Union to witness the great work of our organi- 
zations and the splendid achievements of our unions in that particular 
district. It cannot be forgotten very easily that the officers of many of 
those unions suffered persecution and in some instances imprisonment in 
order to preserve, protect and further the local organizations under the 
banner and guidance of the International Union. Those men constituting 
our membership in Baltimore and vicinity are perhaps as much apprecia- 
tive of the help given by others as any class of men it would be possible 
to find anywhere. The great help given to them by New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and all those cities in the immediate vicinity, within a radius 
of five hundred miles, was undoubtedly the mainstay of the organizations 
in Baltimore during the crucial period when they were fighting for their 
right to exist. That great help by these outside cities who have strong 
organizations is not only appreciated by the men in Baltimore as they 
expressed themselves, but it is freely admitted by those men who consti- 
tute this membership that the guiding influence and protection of the 
International Union is something that this membership will always remem- 
ber as the days go on and they achieve even greater success. As has been 
stated on another page, while the local unions in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and New York generously helped the local unions in Baltimore in their 
darkest hour, they also helped themselves by building up real unions in 
that city, thereby raising the wages and endeavoring to equalize the com- 
petitive influence and protect the employers in those other cities who are 
paying reasonable wages and granting decent working conditions. 

The whole affair in Baltimore on the evening of April 22 and the 
afternoon of April 28, 1939, will long be remembered by those who par- 
ticipated in the event, and it is the judgment of the International Officers 
that the whole Labor Movement, but more especially our International 
organization, is more thoroughly understood and undoubtedly will be 
strengthened as time goes on as a result of this gathering which has now 
passed into history. 


P. S.—As a slight token of respect to the General President for the 
help he has in recent years rendered, and the advice and counsel he has 
so generously contributed to the Baltimore unions, the Joint Council of 
Baltimore named Saturday, April 22, 1939, “Daniel J. Tobin Day.” 





HE Middle Western States’ strike which has been going on for months 

and which has been gradually coming to an end, is almost closed and 
another great victory has obtained for the officers and the unions that 
participated in this strike. During all the months of the strike, in which 
there were a couple of thousand men originally involved, there were less 
than a half dozen desertions from the ranks of the strikers. The local 
union members that were working assessed themselves and contributed 
as much as they possibly could to maintain the men that were on strike. 
The International Union paid the expenses of a general committee of about 
five members to enter into and conduct conferences and to a great extent 
manage the strike. The International Union also contributed as much as 
it possibly could to help the strikers. Most of the men on strike had not 
been members of our union more than one year, but in all of my time and 
my years of service I have never known a better conducted strike or better 
union men than those that were engaged in this conflict. If our members 
in the East and in the West who have been organized for years, could 
only understand the picture obtaining in cities like Omaha, Des Moines, 
and other such places, where for years our unions were kept out and 
erushed—I repeat, if our eastern and western members who have been 
trained as union men for years and who have been dealing with fair 
employers, could only understand the bitterness and the hatred against 
our unions by the employers in these Middle Western States, then they 
would have some realization of the quality of the men that engaged in the 
strike and of those who handled the strike and helped to bring same to a 
successful ending. Again I repeat, that only with the co-operation of our 
Chicago unions, our St. Louis unions, and our other strongly organized 
points could those men have won this great conflict, even with all their 
fighting qualities which helped them to endure their privations and ‘to 
undergo the sufferings that their families experienced during this long 
drawn out strike. There were many weeks in which some of those men 
on strike received only enough to keep body and soul together for them- 
selves and their families, but those men never complained. They never 
cried for mercy. They never grumbled. They regretted having to fight 
this bitter fight, but remained steadfast to their obligation to the end. 
This is what brought about success. This, and the help of our strongly 
organized unions in other districts. We congratulate all those engaged in 
this conflict and we express our appreciation to the unions that were not 
engaged who so generously helped the men on strike. 
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HE Federal Government, threavh: the ee Depsktnent, has. re- 
quested that our International Organization have General President 
Tobin act as a delegate, representing Labor, at the over-the-road world 
trucking conference, to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, in June. A repre- 
sentative to this conference will also be sent from the Trucking Employers’ 
- Association. 

As there will not be another daibereice of this kind again for five 
years, and as a. great many statistics and other points relative to trans- 
portation affecting our country and other countries throughout the world 
will be taken up for discussion at this meeting, our General Executive 
Board decided that President Tobin should proceed as soon as possible to 
__ attend this conference, Several similar conferences have taken place in 

the past in which our organization was invited to participate, but owing 
' to the fact that it was impossible for President Tobin to go when the 








requests were made, Labor was represented by delegates from other — 


organizations who were practically of no particular, value to the trucking 
or transportation industry of our country. 
President Tobin’ s work will be carried on as usual during his absence, 
by the officers in headquarters. While it may be considered recognition — 
and honor for our organization to be requested to represent the govern- 
ment, the acceptance of President Tobin for this mission is also helpful 
to the government. As a matter of fact, it was. necessary for one of the 
two heads of the organization: to go on this important mission, either the 
President or the Secretary-Treasurer. President Tobin explained the 
whole situation to the General Executive Board, stating he was unable to 
go due to work and due to the fact that he had been there several times _ 
~ and was pretty tired, but Secretary Hughes could not go because of his — 
health and consequently President Tobin ae decided to BECeDt the 


| | Bes olt oF 
TE HAVE thee received weed from 5 Tock No. 63, Cavnane Delivers 
of New Orleans, La., that the local recently suffered a great loss 





foe cee Sano: the death of Brother ‘Marks, who was President of the local for 

Seino. hc aM pel. of years and served. faithfully and honestly while in that office — 

and ‘was. always. a sincere and efficient worker for the local, which is one 
Or the oldest unions affiliated with the International. ae 





x —— i raise the standard of ge & than ane: other r institution in our country. 


The International regrets very much to learn of his passing away 
| a. extends to his. ae and Local Me: 63. its sincere See in | the 
_ loss 8 they have Speers: Ae 3 ee | 
| 1 VERY. member of our union site tala. Werdonal pride in his mem- 
£4 bership and never miss an Sea to piesa Sg defend this 
= eon of ours. : 





HE Labor ie nee oe with all of its. isspiaetientc is deine , 
‘more to spread education, create a better feeling among men, and 
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Number 7 


Another New Republic Lie 


The hairbrained intelligentsia who 
edit The New Republic, self-styled 
“Journal of Opinion,” have been and 
are among the most unreasonable 
critics of the American Federation of 
Labor and its officers, and are like- 
wise among the most zealous support- 
ers of the C. I. O. which was formed 
to overthrow democratic procedure 
and majority rule in the American 
Federation of Labor and substitute 
therefor a dictatorship based on mi- 
nority control. 

Criticism of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or of any other organi- 
zation is a fundamental right under 
the principles which saturate Ameri- 
can institutions but criticism even of 
the most ardent type should not be 
supported by the wavering fabric of 
falsification. Evidently this axiom is 
unknown to the editors of The New 
Republic. 

On April 30, the daily press pub- 
lished a statement made by John L. 
Lewis, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, charging 
that the amendments proposed by the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
National Labor Relations Act were 
prepared with the advice and counsel 
of representatives of corporations 
and of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Lewis’s statement was in the 
form of a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, which was hold- 
ing hearings on amendments to the 
Labor Relations Act, with the sug- 
gestion that the committee propound 
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Mr. Lewis’s questions — there were 
six of them—to Mr. Green when he 
appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Green denied Mr. Lewis’s 
charges generally when they were 
first made public. Then, at the conclu- 
sion of his direct testimony before the 
Senate Committee on May 2 in favor 
of the A. F. of L. amendments, Mr. 
Green, in a statement to the commit- 
tee, replied categorically and at length 
to each of Lewis’s six questions. 

Despite this undeniable fact, The 
New Republic for May 10, eight days 
after Mr. Green made his detailed 
statement to the committee, in com- 
menting on the matter, said: 

“Before Mr. Green’s appearance as 
a witness at the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, he denied every- 
thing. On the stand he was not asked 
nor did he volunteer anything on the 
subject directly.” | 

The first part of this New Republic 
statement, to the effect that the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Eidu- 
cation and Labor did not ask Mr. 
Green anything about the charges 
made by Mr. Lewis, is true. But the 
last part of The New Republic state- 
ment—‘‘nor did he volunteer anything 
on the subject directly’—is an abso- 
lute falsehood. As a part of his testi- 
mony, Mr. Green answered and denied 
every one of Lewis’s charges. . 

It is one thing to criticize the ac- 
tions of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is quite an- 
other thing to base such criticism on 
falsehood. 

But perhaps there is a reason for 
The New Republic’s mad crusade 
against the American Federation of 
Labor. It is well known that the A. F. 
of L. is unalterably opposed to the 
principles and policies of the Com- 
munists, regardless of whether these 
subversive elements seek to establish 
a political government dictatorship 
based on force and violence or a simi- 
lar terroristic regime in industry 
symbolized by the sit-down strike. 

It is not generally known that The 
New Republic favors the Communist 


principles. But in the same issue 
which contains the false statement 
made about Mr. Green there is an edi- 
torial dissertation regarding The New 
Masses, which The New Republic edi- 
tors describe as “the only Nationa! 
Communist weekly.” 

It seems that The New Masses is 
threatened with suspension from lack 
of money to pay its bills. Confronted 
with this tragedy to American insti- 
tutions, The New Republic says, “we 
believe The New Masses is a valuable 
force for progress.’’ And to keep this 
Red periodical going, readers of The 
New Republic are urged to contribute 
financial support to it and thus save 
the day for militant Communist prop- 
aganda. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note the literary sponsors for The 
New Republic. Its editors are: Bruce 
Bliven, Malcolm Cowley, R. M. Lovett, 
George Soule, and Stark Young. The 
assistant editors are: Otis Ferguson 
and Elizabeth Huling. 


Bourbon Employers Oppose 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


The 26-point program adopted by 
the National Convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
in Washington, D. C., demanded the 
repeal of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 as a major element con- 
tributing to business recovery. 

In view of the fact that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce professes to speak 
for American industry, it is instruc- 
tive to note just what the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does. 

It establishes a rock-bottom univer- 
sal minimum wage of twenty-five 
cents an hour for the first year for all 
workers employed in interstate com- 
merce. This minimum is to be raised 
to thirty cents an hour in the second 
year, and to forty cents an hour at the 
end of six years. 

The law also establishes a universal 
ceiling for hours of work. It provides 
a top 44-hour work week for the first 
year, a 42-hour work week for the 
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second year, and a 40-hour work week 
thereafter, with time and a half for 
overtime for work in excess of these 
hours. 

The act also bans child labor. It 
absolutely prohibits the employment 
of children under 16 years of age in 
manufacturing and mining. In other 
occupations, employment of children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 may be 
permitted, but only to the extent au- 
thorized by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who is required to 
make sure that work will not inter- 
fere with the children’s schooling or 
impair their health. In occupations 
declared to be hazardous by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, employment 
of children under 18 is prohibited. 

Thus the Fair Labor Standards Act 
establishes a bottom limit for wages, 
provides a top limit for weekly hours, 
and eliminates child labor by Federal 
regulation. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
went into effect on October 24, 1938. 
At that time employers subject to the 
Act were paying over 300,000 workers 
less than twenty-five cents an hour. 
Since October 24 practically all of 
these workers have had their wages 
increased to the twenty-five cent mini- 
mum required by the statute. And 
half a million workers will receive the 
minimum of thirty cents an hour 
when the second year under the act 
begins next October. 

The minimum wage standards im- 
posed by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are not high. The shorter work 
week required by the act is not unrea- 
sonable. 

It is, therefore, extremely regret- 
table that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, composed of 
those who profess to represent Ameri- 
can industry and commerce, should be 
persuaded to make the demand that 
the constructive and socially benefi- 
cial Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
should be repealed and thousands of 
working men and women, and even 
children, consigned to the industrial 
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slavery which existed for them before 
the act became effective.—News Let- 
ter. 


Position of A. F. of L. on Pro- 
posed Amendments to the 
Neutrality Act 


The American Federation of Labor 
has endorsed the principles upon 
which the Neutrality Act was based; 
that a neutral nation has obligations 
as well as rights and that the muni- 
tions industry is a matter of public 
concern. We do not believe this is the 
time to make changes in this law, for 
any change in this legislation might 
be interpreted as a change in our for- 
eign policy. So essential is it for our 
country to do its part in maintaining 
peace between nations that in my 
opinion we should do everything pos- 
sible to avoid raising any doubt as to 
our wish to remain aloof from the 
controversies of other countries. 

The workers of the United States 
want peace. We went through the 
World War, doing our full part. The 
lessons of that experience have con- 
vinced us that world problems can be 
solved only under conditions of peace 
and through the instrumentalities of 
peace. The working people of this 
country are firm in their desire to 
avoid entanglement in the intrigues 
of nations seeking aggrandizement of 
territories or protection of the gains 
of former aggression. 

We believe that the present Neu- 
trality Law has served the interests 
of peace between nations and that it 
should be continued as it was enacted 
in 1937. 

American labor is disturbed by ob- 
vious efforts to promote war hysteria. 
We cannot forget the loss of life and 
manhood when a generation of young 
manhood was conscripted for the 
World War. Labor throughout the 
length and breadth of the United 
States is opposed to sending another 
generation into the trenches of war 
and we urge that every possible safe- 
guard be taken to avoid anything that 
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would needlessly contribute to a war 
development. 

This is no time for experimenta- 
tion. Labor therefore urges continu- 
ance of a measure that has been help- 
ful in the hope that peace may be 
served. 


Twenty Billion Dollars 
Damages 


The Labor Committee of the House 
of Representatives which is holding 
hearings on the bill to make the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps a permanent 
organization discovered the need for 
it recently when Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
chief of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, tes- 
tified that $20,000,000,000 of damages 
had been done by soil erosion in the 
last 50 years. 

The government now maintains 355 
soil conservation camps and employs 
70,000 of the CCC men in that work. 
Dr. Bennett declared he had found 
these men a “highly efficient type of 
labor” needed to carry out the 20 to 
30 year program required for soil con- 
servation. 

The main problem is to work fast 
enough to overcome the annual dete- 
rioration of the soil and to inaugurate 
practices which will rebuild the heri- 
tage of nature which has been wasted. 

He estimates that the annual direct 
cost of soil erosion to farmers alone is 
$400,000,000. This does not include 
damage to reservoirs, stream chan- 
nels, irrigation ditches, highways and 
railways. We are losing every day, as 
the result of erosion, the equivalent of 
200 forty-acre farms and the loss in 
one year, Dr. Bennett declared, would 
be enough “to take care of 365,000 
persons who could make at least part 
of their living on the soil that is wash- 
ing and blowing away.” He said that 
about 100,000,000 acres of crop land, 
an area greater than Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and all of New England, 
except Maine, is “completely fin- 
ished.”’ 


Experience in this and other coun- 
tries has proven that such devastating 
waste can be stopped and that prac- 
tices can be introduced to conserve the 
greatest resource we have. However, 
a labor force is needed adequate for 
the task. 


Hidden Traffic Hazards 


Traffic dangers are not always 
plainly visible. Serious accidents oc- 
cur on streets and roads that seem to 
be safe, but have some hidden hazard. 

The hazard is often concealed by 
some partial obstruction to view— 
like a “trap” to catch the unwary— 


as: 

A lone billboard on an otherwise 
vacant corner ; 

A clump of bushes or a line of trees; 

A filling station or other building; 

Parked vehicles at a corner; 

A slope, cut, or high bank along the 
roadway. 

For example: A motor vehicle 
driver, proceeding rapidly along a 
smooth and deserted road, suddenly 
slowed down as he approached a 
eross-road. Just ahead of him, a farm 
truck, that had been hidden by some 
bushes, popped out of the intersection 
and cut across the highway. 

Asked why he had decided to slow 
down, the driver said: ‘“‘Because I 
couldn’t see what might be behind 
those bushes.” , 

This kind of caution—just “com- 
mon sense’”’—can prevent many acci- 
dents. 

Look ahead continually while driv- 
ing and examine the roadway for 
“hidden” hazards. 

Slow down whenever it seems there 
might be danger. . 

Always expect the “unexpected.” — 
The Union. 


Made in Japan 


A curious and pitiful story comes 
out of Japan—that nation with big 
ideas —that illustrates, again, the 
ruthlessness of those parties, in any 
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nation, who make war their first con- 
sideration. 

There has been — and is —a real 
American antipathy toward anything 
“made in Japan,” owing to the heart- 
lessness of her war-mad governors. 
Now this feeling seems to have a re- 
flection in the reaction among the Jap- 
anese people who have had relatives 
killed in the armed conquest of China. 

Some bright mind among the Jap- 
anese “higher ups” conceived the idea 
of returning, to the bereaved citizens, 
the ashes of slain soldiers, enclosed in 
a little white box, wrapped in white 
silk. Originally this idea was warmly 
approved and the little white boxes 
were reverently cherished by the rela- 


tives, who gained a bit of reflected 


glory. 

But not all Japanese are so com- 
pletely bound up in tradition as have 
been their forefathers. Some have 
had contact with the western world 
and have imbibed some modern ideas, 
among them investigation and sta- 
tistics. 

One of these curious investigators, 
presumably not wholly in sympathy 
with all the ideas of the predominant 
party, discovered that, following a 
battle (or a massacre), all the slain 
men and beasts are cremated in one 
huge pyre, the ashes gathered up and 
equally distributed in little boxes. 

This information having become 
public, much to the embarrassment of 
the governors, the recipients of the 
boxes are less enthusiastic than for- 
merly, being uncertain whether they 
are treasuring the remains of a Chi- 
nese coolie, a Japanese soldier or a 
Missouri mule. 

In just such ways do the long suf- 
fering people of a war-like govern- 
ment come to their senses, after a 
time; and when they have had enough 
such experiences to fully convince 
them of the utter waste of the higher 
ups and their policies, then comes a 
change—usually for the better of the 
people themselves. 

It takes “people” to conduct a war 
—mobs of people. The few that com- 


prise a government can do nothing, 
even with all their power, their money 
and their machines, without the man 
power that rests in the people. The 
aid—or at least the acquiescence—of 
the people is a necessity to any gov- 
ernment. The people, the citizenry, is 
the deciding factor, in peace or in war. 
But people are a patient lot and it is 
just too bad that the people must. un- 
dergo so much suffering before they 
wake up and decide for themselves.— 
Painter and Decorator. 


Throwing Men Out of Work 


Technological changes throwing 
men out of work are among the most 
vital world events of today. An ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the Sur- 
vey-Graphic gives a vivid summary 
of what happens in that line in cer- 
tain steel manufacturers from the 
continuous rolling process. Here are 
a few of the items: 

One steel company which formerly 
employed 1,500 men now has fewer 
than 200. Sixteen hundred men dis- 
placed by another mill banded to- 
gether to get the company to employ 
as many as possible in the new strip 
mill; but less than 20 per cent of them 
were given jobs. Workers in a some- 
what smaller mill offered to take a 
cut of 20 per cent in wages, if the com- 
pany would resume operations. They 
were told that even at that cut, the 
company would be losing money by 
comparison with what they could do 
in the new mill where they had con- 
centrated their work. 

One such strip mill is called by 
those who formerly worked in the pre- 
ceding mills “The Big Morgue.” It 
makes better steel than could be made 
by the older processes—at least that 
is the claim, and no one has yet made 
denial. 

The Big Morgue employs about 16 
per cent of the company’s one-time 
force; and only a few of these are old 
timers. One, now a sort of sweeper 
and janitor, gets 68 cents an hour! 
He formerly got $12 to $15 a day as 
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a roller. Another asked the reporter: 


“Isn’t there something the govern-. 


ment can do to tax these damned ma- 
chines that put so many men out of 
work?” 

Another point of view is given by 
the author, Harold J. Ruttenberg: 

“An executive of a large steel com- 
pany recently challenged me to prove 
that 85,000 jobs are being eliminated 
by the strip mills. After a lengthy and 
heated conversation, he admitted that 
‘at least 85,000 men are through.’ 

‘But,’ he added, ‘why raise such a 
fuss about them? They are not a big 
factor when you consider them with 
the several million unemployed. Any- 
way, it’s almost history; and nothing 
can be done for them now.’ ”—Labor 
World. 


Rising Taxes Show Job Need 


Taxes ate up more than one-third 
of U.S. national income in 1938. Tax 
total payments were $13,700,000,000, 
or $105 a person for both sexes and 
all ages. This is 11 per cent more than 
the tax levies of 1937 and is the largest 
tax bill ever collected in any one year 
from the American people. 

The rich are crying their eyes out. 
If things go on like this, they lament, 
taxes will wipe out their property 
until they are as poor as anybody. 

Farmers, small businessmen and 
homeowners are likewise protesting 
that they are losing farms, businesses 
and homes as a result of too many 
taxes. These middle class folk num- 
ber millions. 

The facts are plain enough. Tax 
collections have risen steeply in re- 
cent years and they are still rising. 
Where are the increases going? 

The largest single item in the en- 
larged U. S. tax bill is relief—relief 
for banks, railroads and other busi- 
ness corporations distributed under 
Republican direction by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and relief 
for farmers, bedeviled homeowners 
and unemployed workers distributed 
under Democratic direction. 
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Another big item in tax advance is 
the increase in arms expenditure. The 
civilized world is preparing for a sec- 
ond world war. It is generally taken 
for granted that the U. S. must take 
part in that war, and preparedness is 
therefore essential. 

A third item in tax increase is the 
growing cost of operating a country 
whose people are moving from farm 
to city, and getting food, fuel, water, 
elevators, transportation and other 
services that did not exist on the farm 
and that become more and more ex- 
pensive with the growth in the size of 
cities. 

A reasonable people, living in a rich 
country and equipped with an abun- 
dant supply of tools and machines, 
could make a good living for them- 
selves if higher wages were paid 
to more people so that production 
increases could be absorbed. — The 
Union. 


———_—_—_—- 


Judge Strikes Blow at Kickback 
Racket 


The wage “kickback” racket has re- 
ceived a shattering blow by a New 
York court. The decision, described 
as unprecedented, was handed down 
by Municipal Judge Christopher C. 
McGrath, who held that a worker can 
sue for recovery of pay he turned back 
to his boss, even though he has agreed 
in writing to make such a rebate. 

The decision hit the Brill Con- 
tracting Corporation, which hired a 
plumber ostensibly at the union scale, 
but forced him secretly to return part 
of his wages. The “kickback”’ agree- 
ment was called null and void, and the 
company was ordered to pay the 
plumber $446 in back wages. 

Another New York court, that of 
Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo, handed 
down a drastic anti-labor ruling. Co- 
tillo enjoined two A. F. of L. unions of 
cooks and waiters from picketing a 
restaurant that had signed a contract 
with an organization branded by the 
A. F. of L. as a “company union.” 
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Cotillo used tortuous reasoning to 
defend his injunction. He argued that 
“unions should not be allowed to 
picket each other” and that the res- 
taurant was a “small business” and 
should be “protected from powerful 
labor unions.” 

Cotillo’s ruling was declared to be 
in direct conflict with decisions issued 
by higher courts in New York state. 





Democracy Gains Through 
Motion Pictures 


In the fight for democracy Labor is 
making on many fronts, it is encour- 
aging to discover a new and powerful 
ally. Heretofore, Hollywood’s gigan- 
tic apparatus for influencing public 
opinion has not been directed towards 
social betterment or social change. 
The movie companies were content to 
make escapist films and rake in the 
sheckels. 

Production of such unusual films as 
“Juarez” and “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy,” by Warner Bros., and “The Dic- 
tator’”’ by Charles Chaplin, seem to 
indicate that Hollywood’s attitude is 
changing. 

These pictures represent bold pio- 
neering steps on the part of Holly- 
wood to give true pictures of social 
problems. If they are successful, Hol- 
lywood will produce more such films. 
Since Labor knows the public must 
get true facts about social conditions 
to form a sound judgment, and that 
the movies can be a tremendously im- 
portant factor in influencing public 
opinion, it is desirable that such 
films be supported by Labor.—News 
Letter. 


It Must be a Good Measure 


Headed by Bone of Washington, 
fifty senators have attached their 
names to a bill which will actually 
“take the profits out of war.” That it 
is the “real McCoy,” to use a slang 
phrase, is demonstrated by the 
sereams of anguish with which the 
proposal is met in certain quarters. 


The most amazing development of 
all, however, is the attitude of the 
War Department. ‘The generals” de- 
mand “‘a scientific study” before leg- 
islation is considered. They have per- 
suaded the Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh to put up the money to hire the 
Brookings Institution to conduct a 
“study.” 

But why, may we ask, should “the 
generals” be so anxious to safeguard 
the profits of munitions makers? 

Congress should ignore “the gen- 
erals”’ and the Brookings Institution. 
If we go into another war, the people 
of this country want profits wiped 
out. “The generals” say that would 
“paralyze industry.” It wouldn’t but 
it might dampen the enthusiasm of 
certain industrialists for ‘“‘another 
war.’’—Labor. 


His Own Medicine for Inhuman 
Militarist 

Major Edward L. Dyer, a retired 
army officer, made a speech recently 
to the Washington Society for Philo- 
sophical Inquiry and suggested some 
startling ways to reduce government 
expenditures. 

“I don’t advocate taking everyone 
on the relief rolls and giving them a 
shot,” said the gallant Major. “But 
euthanasia (mercy killing) should be 
considered in cases of old age, where 
the persons are of no use to them- 
selves or anyone else.” 

Why not start with the Major, him- 
self? He is evidently of “‘no use” to 
the army, because he has been retired. 
He has been on the government pay- 
roll all his adult life, according to Con- 
gressman Patman of Texas. 

Right now, he’s drawing $243 a 
month retirement pay. Therefore, 
he’s costing Uncle Sam as much as 
four or five families on relief. 

This scheme to “bump off” aged 
Americans whose only crime is their 
poverty is the Major’s own idea, so 
why not make him the first off?— 
Labor. 
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EDITORIAL <6 


Tae CONFLICT that went on recently in the coal mining industry would 
not have obtained, in our opinion, were it not for the division in Labor. 
Both the employers and the Miners’ Union agreed early in the conferences 
on wages and hours and even on the term or duration of the agreement. 
First the miners demanded an increase in wages and the mine owners 
demanded a reduction in wages. Finally they both agreed on the same wage 
scale for another term. Then the question arose as to whether or not it 
would be a one or two-year agreement. The miners requested a one-year 
agreement. The employers requested a two-year agreement. They finally 
agreed on the two-year agreement. Then came the question as to whether 
or not the penalty clause should be eliminated from the miners’ agree- 
ment. As we understand the story, the penalty clause has been in the mine 
workers’ contract for many years and has never been applied to any great 
extent. The penalty clause means that when there is a wildcat or illegal 
strike in violation of the agreement in any certain mine, those participat- 
ing in the strike, which is illegal, should be fined from one to two dollars 
per day during the life of the strike. We are advised that it was only 
rarely, if ever, that the penalties were collected. However, because the 
Progressive Miners’ Union—which obtained first in the State of Illinois 
and has recently spread out—had been making some trouble for the 
United Mine Workers, it was believed by the United Mine Workers that 
the penalty should be removed so that the United Mine Workers could 
strike any time, agreement or no agreement, in case any of the Progres- 
sive Miners were hired in any certain mine where the Mine Workers had 
a contract. The Mine Workers also have the check-off system, which means 
that the dues and assessments shall be checked off of each man’s pay each 
month for the members of the United Mine Workers in the employ of that 
certain mine owner. Naturally you would think that this would give the 
Mine Workers a closed shop agreement. Apparently it does not, because 
the dues and assessments can only be checked off of those that are mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. 


Now then, if we had no split in the American Labor Movement there 
would not be any other organization chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor except the United Mine Workers, so that the stoppage of 
work that obtained in the bituminous mines for over five weeks can be 
charged directly to the split in the general Labor Movement of our country. 


This is only one of the awful punishments inflicted tpon the working 
people because of the division in Labor. We have innumerable instances 
where International Unions endeavor to enforce contracts and constitu- 
tional provisions and the “smart Alecs” within the union agitate against 
said enforcement of laws of their own International Union and threaten 
to leave and go into the C. I. O. And the same is true of the unions in 
the C. I. O., who every so often decide to leave the C. I. O. and come 
into the American Federation of Labor. In other words, the split in the 
Labor Movement makes it very difficult and very costly to enforce on the 
newly organized groups the constitution, laws and contracts of Interna- 
tional Unions. We have had experiences in the South, especially around 
New Orleans, where organizers of the C. I. O., supposedly representing the 
transport workers, offered to take men in on an initiation fee of 50 cents 
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and one dollar; and while our International Union has a minimum of two 
dollars dues—most of which remains in the treasury of the local union— 
those volunteer organizers for the C. I. O., working on a commission, 
offered all kinds of bribes, even 50-cent dues per month, to the uneducated, 
misinformed members, in order to get them to join the C. I. O. I am 
advised by officials of other International Unions that the same thing 
prevails insofar as their unions are concerned. Of course the kind of men 
that the C. I. O. commissioned organizers can get in under those pretenses 
and under those false doctrines and statements are not much good to any 
organization, and eventually they will become a serious menace to the C. I. O. 
Cheap men are no good anywhere, but the organizer working on a fifty-fifty 
basis will take in anyone or anything in order to pull out a few dollars a 
week for himself. In many instances we feel that the C. I. O. national 
officials are not favorable to such procedure, and we also feel that they are 
misinformed by their so-called volunteer commissioned organizers. 

. What we are endeavoring to explain is that the bitterness and dissen- 
sion obtaining is seriously injuring the Labor Movement, and while it con- 
tinues, the prestige of the Labor Movement will be substantially reduced 
everywhere. And still we have men who are at the top of their organi- 
zations who are not anxious to settle this question. They will not come 
out openly and say they hope there is no settlement, but we have reason to 
believe, from our understanding of those leaders, that they are not so much 
interested in the great masses of Labor coming together as they are in 
their own personal grievances and ambitions. In all the years that I have 
watched Labor struggle, I have never witnessed a more pitiful spectacle 
than Labor divided and fighting, one against another, in presenting their 
case before the United States Senate Committee having those hearings on 
the amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the 
Wagner Act. Here we found Labor leaders charging each other with 
ulterior motives, and one leader substantially denying or contradicting the 
other. Well, I suppose you are naturally going to ask, “What are you going 
to do about it?” There is nothing that we can do as an International Union 
standing alone. There must be co-operation, help and assistance by other 
unions; and we repeat that only the rank and file of Labor can say to their 
leaders, “There must be a settlement.”’ And we are of the opinion also that 
there need be no dishonor to either side. There may be some sacrifice on 
the part of individuals of their so-called personal pride, but the welfare 
of the workers of this nation is of far greater importance than the personal 
pride or ambition of any leader. 

The so-called compulsory arbitration laws of England that now prevail, 
which have been referred to so much within the last year by those who 
are endeavoring to heal all the diseases and weaknesses of Labor and 
Capital—those so-called laws were enacted as a result of a general strike 
in England, which was brought about mainly by a stoppage of work on 
the part of the Mine Workers of England and Wales. I happened to be in 
England in 1926 when that great industrial disturbance prevailed. The 
leadership of the other unions outside the Miners were swayed to a certain 
extent by the arguments of what was then considered radical leadership 
in the Mine Workers’ Union of England, and a general strike was ordered 
by the Executive Council of the Trades Union Congress. And that general 
strike, which should not have taken place, was responsible for the com- 
pulsory arbitration laws applying in England today against Labor. It was 
a setback for the trade union movement of England, but as I look at the 
situation now, or as I looked at it during my last visit to England in 
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September of last year—twelve years after the general strike—I deeply 
regret what happened to the British Trade Union Movement, because it 
has prevented freedom of action of the workers of Great Britain. 

At this writing the United Mine Workers’ strike in our country is 
still on. We expect it to be settled within a few days, but if it were to 
continue for three months there is no doubt in my mind but that with the 
feeling in Congress at the present time and with the division in Labor, we 
would be confronted with legislation that might be responsible for forcing 
compulsory arbitration down our throats; in other words, paralyzing 
Labor. Certainly there is some justification for workers and for business 
men stating that if there is no disagreement between you on wages and 
hours then you ought to submit to an unprejudiced court the other ques- 
tions, thereby avoiding a general paralysis of industry. I am not saying 
that the Miners are not justified in their position in this strike, but I am 
saying that eliminating or settling the question of wages and hours, the 
public at large will not stand for a paralysis of industry because of other 
considerations. 

The railroad workers, involving nearly 800,000 members, were con- 
fronted with a request to accept a substantial reduction in wages and you 
could not blame those workers for refusing to accept, even though the 
railroad corporations were unable to pay in accordance with their system 
of bookkeeping and the load of indebtedness, which has been accumulating 
for years, which they are carrying. But even the railroad workers sub- 
mitted to a partial form of adjustment, and while they had the right to 
strike, after a governmental tribunal had reported who was right and 
who was wrong on the question, it would be pretty difficult to win a strike 
in the face of such an investigation and such a report, and if the railroad 
management refused to accept the decision of this governmental investi- 
eating board the railroad management would have lost the few friends 
they had in business and government. Recently we have been reading in 
the papers that there are a large number of men out of employment as a 
result of the coal shortage due to the strike, especially in the railroads. 
Surely those men have a right to protest, even though their protest at 
the present time got them nowhere. 

Consequently, taking all these things into consideration, if the strike 
of the coal miners was to last three, four or five months and there was a 
general shortage of coal in industry, you can rest assured that when the 
next administration comes into office, which may not be so friendly to 
Labor, the whole Labor Movement may be confronted with legislation 
such as they have in England and other countries, which means nothing 
less than compulsory arbitration, or in other words, saying to the workers 
and their unions, “You cannot strike; or if you do, well, you will take the 
consequences.” 

Those are the dangers that confront us today and those are the 
dangers that we will have to encounter and may have to accept within the 
next few years; and all because of a serious division in the organized 
workers of the nation because, as stated in the beginning, the controversy 
between the mine operators and the miners’ union would not have con- 
tinued as it did if it were not for the great division in Labor. 
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en United States Chamber of Commerce has just held its convention 
in Washington and of course they have gone on record as condemning 
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nearly everything that has been done in recent years by the present admin- 
istration. They have also asked for relief for business, mostly in the form 
of reduced taxes. They also asked for repeal or substantial amendments 
to Labor legislation that has been enacted within the past five years. 
Those amendments put into practice would practically nullify the labor 
legislation which labor has enjoyed. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce takes advantage of the split-in Labor and believes it is on top of 
the world now, with some labor men agreeing with them. And unfortu- 
nately they have some reason to rejoice because of the division in Labor, 
and they may be successful in destroying Labor’s legislation through 
amendments. 

If the men and women of our country that are organized would only 
realize that our enemies are always sitting on the threshold of our doors 
waiting patiently and praying for dissension among us, then our own 
people would realize the dangers that confront them. I have always 
regarded the United States Chamber of Commerce as a first cousin to the 
Manufacturers’ Association. It is true there are some mild business men 
who hold membership in the local Chambers of Commerce. But those mild 
business men that are fair-minded are not the leaders and they do not 
map out the policies of the United States Chamber of Commerce. If you 
will find out who those are who were called upon from a business stand- 
point to address the United States Chamber of Commerce you can easily 
satisfy yourself they were enemies of Labor during all their business 
careers. 

I fully understand that business must prosper in order that Labor 
may prosper, but I also know that in the leadership of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce there is obtaining a confirmed hatred against labor 
unions, and that they work almost hand in hand with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, and 
every other such association and organization of that description. They 
talk about reducing taxes. Well, if you are going to feed the unemployed 
and find some kind of work for them you have to have taxes. If you do 
not feed the unemployed then you may have anything happen. The large 
groups of employers’ associations in our country, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, would if they could by one stroke of the 
pen destroy the Labor Movement of our nation through legislation or other- 
wise. This has been demonstrated by the secret detective organizations 
that they have supported and employed, and by their actions in willfully 
sitting back in many instances and starving Labor into submission. Cer- 
tainly we realize that business is not making the profits now that it made 
in some of the years that are past. But is there any country in the world, 
or is there any period in civilization or in the history of civilization in 
which there were not successful periods, and also periods of depression? 
Even in the days of the Pharaohs we read about the seven years of plenty 
and then the seven lean years in which the crops failed. But putting the 
fourteen years together they had a fair average of returns in their crops. 
The same could be said of business. From the years 1921 until 1930 they 
enjoyed unbounded prosperity, but instead of setting aside some of the 
substantial earnings as surplus, they divided those enormous earnings 
among themselves; that is, the gang on the inside of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who had full control over the.-management. That’s the reason the 
railroads are in such a demoralized condition today. 

It is difficult for me to understand Labor men agreeing with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in their appeal for amendments to this law 
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and that law that has favored Labor, and for relief in the surplus profits 
tax, and in other large bracket incomes of individuals and corporations. 
Perhaps I belong to a class among the workers that has a foolish way of 
analyzing the situation. Maybe I should have some strong, rich or ultra- 
conservative advisers (either sex coo and whisper) after office hours. 


I HAVE often been asked to explain why it is that the workers, and espe- 
cially the Labor Movement of our country, is opposed to conscription in 
times of peace or to compulsory military service. The answer is this: 
As I understand the position of Labor, let me say, if you build up a big 
war machine of trained soldiers they will eventually get it into their heads 
that they must have action. We believe that men were not made and 
created to destroy each other. We in the Labor Movement believe that 
man has a higher and holier purpose in life than the destruction of his 
fellow man. Also we have found that we have been able to take care of 
ourselves in this country for the last 150 years under the volunteer system. 
Of course in the recent war when our nation was threatened we had to 
use conscription, but that was in time of war. We may be compelled to 
again use conscription, but generally speaking, in times of peace there is 
no need of compulsory military training. Do you know what compulsory 
military training means in these countries of Europe where it prevails? 
First, all males are compelled under the laws of those countries to give one, 
two or three years—and in some few instances four years—to the service 
of their country in military training. That means that when they reach 
the age of eighteen, no matter in what position they are, they have to 
give those years to military training. They receive board and room and 
clothing and a very, very small remuneration in cash, perhaps not more 
than ten cents per day. Then after their military service period has ended 
they are trained soldiers and they are held as reserves. It was reported in 
the last great war Germany was calling out classes from forty-five to fifty 
years of age, and youths as young as sixteen, seventeen and eighteen. 

As a result of the fact that England had no compulsory military 
training, England had no army when the war broke out in 1914. The total 
number of men under arms was 87,000 and that army was destroyed in 
the first year of the war. England had very few reserves and what they 
lacked mostly was officers, or men who were able to train the new armies. 
The United States was in a somewhat similar position. When the war 
ended England had over one and a half million men under arms and 
almost fully trained. But again we are opposed to compulsory military 
training in our country because we feel there is no need of it and we 
feel there is something inhuman and brutal instilled in the minds of men, 
especially young minds, that are trained to kill in their early days. We 
also feel that if we had a trained army of men of five or six million, it 
would not be long until we would have agitators spring up amongst them 
who would perhaps demand that we go south into Mexico and take a slice 
of that country, or go north into Canada taking over, because of our 
strength, the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and perhaps Vancouver in 
the Northwest. I never knew of but few men that were trained as young 
prize fighters that did not want to fight. The same is true of men trained 
in armies. In European countries they pay their soldiers very little, and 
their populations are so great considering their territory, that they have 
to find work for them some way and they use military service to reduce 
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unemployment. There is no need of that in our country even though we 
have unemployment. We will not always have unemployment and we feel 
that the unemployment can be reduced by reducing the hours of labor and 
spreading the present employment. Those are the reasons, as I understand 
it, why the Labor Movement of our country is opposed to compulsory 
military service. 
ae oh 

| HAVE the greatest love and admiration for the men in the Labor Move- 
ment who did the work in the early days of organizing the Labor Move- 
ment, and while they are able to go along they should be respected and 
taken carekof. Some of them, however, remain unnecessarily old in their 
ideas and actions and the best they can offer you is telling you some 
fireside story. The trouble with a great many men is that they stay where 
they were twenty-five years ago. This is a crime and entirely unnecessary 
because any up-to-date individual in life, if his brain is normal and not 
diseased, can keep on developing that brain no matter what his age. As a 
matter of fact, some of the greatest men in life did their greatest creative 
work after they had passed the age of sixty years. In world history the 
ereatest work done by men of genius, like Edison, was accomplished after 
they had passed seventy. The body may lose its strength, we may not be 
able to jump around, but the cells in the brain are innumerable and can 
always be fed by education and information. Again remember I state 
this with the understanding that the individual has a brain that can be 
advanced. There is no need of anyone staying in a rut and trying to live 
in the ages past, because we must meet present-day conditions with modern 
equipment. Mental laziness and a desire to do as little as possible, and 
then the useless effort of endeavoring to bluff the multitude, are the things 
that should be watched and condemned by the members of the Trade 
Union Movement. There is no place in the modern Labor Movement of 
this country, or any other country, for men who are not up to date in their 
methods. The qualifications of a modern labor leader are, first, honesty ; 
second, intellectual courage, and third, the educational qualification of 
being able to meet any argument from the other side of the table with 
facts and figures, and not with grouchy mouthings. As I have written on 
more than one occasion, we must win the battles of today with our brains 
and not with our fists. Ignorant, bull-dozing representatives of Labor are 
a thing of the past. Such men are a disgrace to themselves and to Labor, 
and they should not be representing Labor. But even worse than this 
ignorant, bull-dozing, half stupid, sometimes half drunken individual, | 
we have a few that aspire to positions in the Labor Movement—and a few 
that perhaps hold positions in the Labor Movement—who do not keep 
advanced, intellectually or otherwise, with the modern revolutions in 
industry and labor, who are incompetent in discussions with employers, 
ignorant in their expressions in addressing meetings, and somewhat filled 
with their self-importance, to the point that they really believe they are 
important. There are very few of this class just described and gradually 
we are eliminating them entirely from the Labor Movement, and today 
we have those representing Labor in our country who are competent, able, 
sincere, hard-working men, fully able to compete with the employers’ side. 
Perhaps in the representation of Labor there has been more headway and 
progress made than in any other phase of life in our country. On more 
than one occasion we have had employers, leaders in industry, make the 
statement that if the manufacturers and employers of the nation could 
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only have the same kind of energy and brains representing them, industry 
would not be in the pitiful condition it is today. 

Again I repeat, be ever careful and watchful about who is going to 
represent you in handling your wage contracts or your other controversies 
which arise from time to time. If you have in your midst any “phonies”’ 
who keep telling you of the ages past and who have not advanced with the 
times, it is your duty to substitute them with men of brains and under- 
standing, based on justice and honesty. 


| AM very often irritated by the action of officials of the tradé# unions in 
other countries. As an example, during every session of the British Trades 
Union Congress last September in Blackpool, England, there was a con- 
tinuous uproar on the part of the delegates condemning the government 
of England for its lack of backbone in allowing the dictator, Hitler, to 
get away with everything. I heard statements made regarding the govern- 
' ment by Labor men that were anything but complimentary. As a matter 
of fact, an English Labor leader, or any Englishman, has no hesitancy in 
saying anything that comes to his mind against the policy of his govern- 
ment. In every instance where the question of the march of Hitler was 
being discussed, and the action of Italy in trampling on weaker nations, 
the government of England was condemned by those Labor men for its 
moral cowardice, or for its hedging or shirking its responsibilities to those 
people in permitting the dictators to proceed inch by inch and mile by 
mile without the government of England taking a determined stand. You 
must give credit to the leaders of government in England whether you 
agree with them or not. It must be admitted they have supreme patience. 
Within the last few days the British Prime Minister, the leader of the 
English political party controlling the government, introduced a mild form 
of conscription in the House of Commons, merely as a preparatory meas- 
ure to defend England in case of war. And as far as I know every labor 
member in the House of Commons voted against this mild form of con- 
scription. The British Government found out that it wasn’t able to obtain 
a sufficient army by the volunteer method, therefore its reasons for grad- 
ually preparing England in case of a sudden outbreak of war; and still we 
find that the men of Labor of England were bitterly opposed to building 
up an army in the only way it could be built up, although they were de- 
manding a declaration of war as far back as last September when Ger- 
many was going into Czechoslovakia. How can they fight without an 
army, especially a country in Europe which is so close to the seat of battle? 
Personally I am opposed to compulsory military service in this country, 
but if I were in England or Scotland or a European country, if the enemies 
of my country all had compulsory military service, such as Germany, 
Italy, France, Russia, etc., you can rest assured that T would favor doing 
the things to protect my home and my country that they were doing in 
the enemy countries. We have in our country 130,000,000 human beings, 
a large population from which to draw by the volunteer system. In addi- 
tion, we are three thousand miles away from those European countries. 
There isn’t much danger yet of them sending over an army in aeroplanes. 
Perhaps in our country we can get along in times of peace without com- 
pulsory military service, especially when we have an army of 10,000,000 
unemployed. But certainly with the war situation in danger of breaking 
out any day in Europe and with the enemies of England armed to the 
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teeth, employing compulsory military training for years, with standing 
armies of one million men, and with all the other dangerous weapons of 
war in a high state of perfection and efficiency—I repeat it seems incon- 
sistent for the Labor men of England, especially those in the House of 
Commons supposedly speaking for their constituents, to vote unanimously 
against a mild form of conscription to man the guns in order to defend 
their own shores against the enemy, especially when that enemy, we repeat, 
is armed to the teeth and employs compulsory military service. 


P ETTY GRAFTING within the unions is at a minimum, a much lower mini- 
mum than grafting within employments and industries and in political 
circles. Witness the exposure of graft by leaders in the political arena in 
some of our large cities throughout the country as appeared in the papers 
within the last few months. A great political leader in New York—and 
he is only one of many—disgraced, driven to shame, and convicted of 
having to do. with the underworld and selling his political influence. 
Another in Kansas City. And we could go on. But why? You know the 
story. In the business world we have all kinds of rackets, although there 
are many—yes, thousands—of honest business concerns and fair em- 
ployers. In the Labor Movement, because Labor has raised the salaries 
of its employees, we have eliminated ninety-nine per cent of the petty 
graft and no labor leader can long remain today representing his union 
if he plays a double game. But when we have some irregularity or some 
act committed by one out of the thousands of labor representatives, it is 
given all the headlines, all the publicity and all the forceful comment that 
can be brought into the picture by the newspapers. Therefore the reason 
that no representative of Labor should be permitted to represent Labor 
if he is found guilty of doing wrong; or, in other words, accepting or 
making any illegitimate money outside of the salary he receives for serv- 
ing his membership. That does not mean that a Labor man cannot invest 
his private money in a legitimate enterprise if such:enterprise is not in 
conflict with Labor. For instance, if I could save one hundred dollars a 
month as a business agent, there is nothing to prevent me, and there is 
no law against me investing in real estate or some such legitimate propo- 
sition. But to be mixed up in side issues and to use the Labor Movement 
or your position to promote your own personal advancement—make up 
your mind now that it is wrong, and such individuals will eventually find 
themselves in trouble. I have seen many leaders ‘come and go in the last 
thirty years. Some of them held the spotlight because of the flashing of 
their prosperity and their methods of lavish entertainment and expendi- 
tures of money that no one could understand. I have seen those same men 
go and be forgotten in a year or two. Only those remain in our Movement 
who play the game square and who only receive one salary, and that 
salary not received in violation of the laws and principles upon which 
the Labor Movement is founded. There is more in being a representative 
of Labor than just the money we get out of it. Certainly we ought to be 
paid decently, and we are, because we render service that sometimes is 
not fully understood by our members, but money is not everything. The 
good we do for our people by remaining true to them who have entrusted 
their welfare to us is very often more than dollars and cents. If a man 
has a family, the disgrace he brings upon himself by doing that which is 
wrong is a punishment carried by his own conscience, but the disgrace 
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that comes to those whom he loves, his wife and children and the other 
members of his family, is a greater punishment. Yes, I know that labor 
officials are sometimes—yes, often—cruelly treated by the newspapers. 
I also know that some of the statements made by the newspapers regard- 
ing the very few individuals in the Labor Movement who sell their souls 
for money or for petty graft in order to appease their animal passions and 
their hunger for power—I repeat, those exposures made by the news- 
papers cannot always truthfully be denied. 

Summing up the whole situation, be loyal to your Movement, loyal to 
your position, loyal to those who entrusted their welfare to you, be true 
to yourself, and then, as Shakespeare said, 


“To thine own self be true, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


a 
To All Officers and Local Unions 


Dowr stay tied to a post if you desire to serve your purpose. No man 
or union can live in the ages past. Do things or make way for someone 
or something else. Locals should have interesting meetings. Members 
should attend without being forced. Communists and radicals always 
attend. The union, your union, is what you make it. Your life is what 
you make it. If you fall down, if you are a man you can get up and start 
again. If you are a drunkard you can get over it by being a real man. 
It all depends on “you.” If you quit and whine then you are a weakling. 


‘Tue General Executive Board favors the signing of agreements for a 
longer period than one year. Conditions next year will not be any better 
than they are this year. The national election year is always a bad year. 
At any rate, neither the employers nor ourselves can be disturbing busi- 
ness each year by opening up wage contracts and entering into controver- 
sies that sometimes lead to strikes and lockouts. Before the real depres- 
sion or unemployment period of a few years ago, we used to sign our 
agreements for two and three years. Many of our local unions are not 
getting as high wages as they should, due to the fact that they have been 
organized only a few years. We have other unions, however, that have 
reached the saturation point in wages and cannot expect to continuously 
obtain increases in wages, especially if the industry is not making very 
much money. 


Te OT 


W: WILL never give up our right to strike, but as we have repeatedly 
stated in the columns of this Journal year after year, there is greater 
loss obtaining in a strike for our people and for the employers than can 
be recovered for some time after the strike is ended. If we are forced to 
strike for what we believe to be decent conditions and a square deal, we 
will strike and fight to the end, no matter what the sacrifice, but this is 
the last thing we should do. Strikes and lockouts in industry are of the 
same nature as a war between nations—usually no matter who is the 
victor, both lose. 
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OLITICAL office-holders are made and can be un-made by the vote of — 
the workers. | 


HE inoreanized multitudes, such as “ Gensetnient store and five and 


ten cent store employees, are not. organized because they fear to get 


to an organization, but down in their hearts they wish they were organ- 


ized when they see the improved conditions of those around them that 


are organized, 


NTELLIGENT, high class, clear-thinking men in the Labor Movement 
have a great future for themselves, not only from the standpoint of — 
improving their own conditions and filling high positions in their commu- . 


nities, but for the opportunity there is to organize, thereby helping the 
helpless who are now unorganized. In addition to this, the clear-thinking, = = = 
courageous, intelligent men that have courage enough to express them- 


selves, have the power within them to hold down radicals ‘who would — 
destroy the conditions that we have obtained - because of our Rey of 
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employers to protect their own interests by not cea their % 
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the work done by former labor representatives because in their day they 


met the situation and overcame the obstacles confronting them with the = 
implements of battle that were necessary. However, we are living Ania 228%; 
new age where organizations are stronger numerically and are inclined : 
= to be more radical due to lack of experience on the part of the members. | 
And again, we have all those legal entanglements resulting from legisla- ie 
=. tion: of recent years. Consequently the union, local or national, that will © 
yemain and be successful is the union that will train and encourage and 
protect: clean heieae, ABLUaene and courageous Lede melan | 
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& te | NEVER ee iigccame gee by: defeat, Try again and again to fairly con- ae 


vince those that disagree with you, proceed in accordance with the 
rules, abide by the Seon of the maj lee but continue to educate. i 


r) URING the | next ee years 7 we Seill : pha ideal greater oaienna Se ae 
ness and a higher standard of brilliant young men in the Labor’ 
Movement than we have in the years past. This is not a statement against 
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(Ce PRESIDENT TOBIN wrote most of the articles appearing in this 
month’s issue, as well as the minutes of the meeting of the General 
Executive Board, before sailing for Geneva, Switzerland, on June 1, 1939. 








DuENG the last two or three months we have had complaints from our 

local unions and also from trucking firms that have agreements with 
our members at their home terminals that because there happens to be 
a strike in another city that they are invited by the men in that city not 
to go on with their trucks because they are out on strike. A request of 
that kind might be all right if the drivers from the other city were inter- 
fering with strike-bound freight, but when it is through freight the men 
hauling said freight must not be asked to stop their work. Signed agree- 
ments must be observed and asking the drivers engaged at this work to 
stop their hauling will not do your strike any good or in any way help 
towards winning it. From now on we ask our members and officers in 
different cities to handle their own strike, where they have one, and let 
all other unions handle theirs. 

If these instructions are carried out our unions will get along much 
better, no one will be delayed and agreements will be kept as they should 
and must be. It would begin to look as if when one local is on strike all 
other locals must also stop their work. This, as you very well know, is not 
the policy of our International Union.—J. M. G. 








[? HAS been well said that if you cannot bring a man up to your own level, 

you should not descend to his. If your opponent cannot appreciate fine 
play, nevertheless play your best; for by skittling as he skittles you degrade 
yourself without raising him.—Charles Tomlinson. 
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Minutes of Meeting of General 
Executive Board Held in 
Washington, D. C., Begin- 
ning May 9, 1939 


The General Executive Board met 
in a Special session for the purpose of 
discussing certain important matters 
that have arisen in the organization 
in recent months. The meeting was 
held in the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., beginning May 9, 1939. 

The General President made a full 
report of the condition of the organi- 
zation, numerically and financially, 
and went on to state the many other 
serious questions confronting the or- 
ganization relative to legislation con- 
templated pertaining to interstate 
traffic and other matters of a serious 
nature. He also reported on the 
brewery situation and made a general 
statement as to the agitation and con- 
troversy surrounding the brewery 
question throughout the country. The 
report was received, approved and 
accepted, and the General President 
was instructed to carry on in accord- 
ance with the decisions of our Con- 
ventions and those of the American 
Federation of Labor, to the end that 
said decisions be observed and main- 
tained throughout the jurisdiction of 
our International Union. 

Judge Joseph A. Padway, the at- 
torney for the International Union, 
appeared before the Board and ex- 
plained the questions confronting our 
organization which are under consid- 
eration before the officials having 
charge of Section 5 which deals with 
Motor Carriers and which comes 
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under the Interstate Commerce Commission. He explained there was 
some discussion on the part of the representatives as to the advisability, 
under the heading of “safety,” of having a medical examination for drivers 
and chauffeurs engaged in interstate traffic. This matter was discussed 
from all angles by the members of the General Executive Board and our 
Counsel, for several hours. There were some other matters pertaining to 
this same Section 5 which the Board members also fully discussed, which 
deal principally with interstate traffic laws. The Bill introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Wheeler of Montana, dealing with all forms of trans- 
portation, was discussed and reports made by our legislative agents and 
by Attorney Padway. Certain instructions and recommendations were 
made by the Board and given to our legislative agents. I am happy to 
say that an Amendment, which would give special privileges to the Rail- 
way Express Agency over and above those granted or enjoyed under the 
Motor Act by ordinary truckmen engaged in over-the-road trucking— 
that said amendment, introduced by Senator Meade of New York and 
backed by the Railroad Organizations, was almost unanimously defeated 
when brought before the United States Senate. It was the privilege 
of the General President to appear in the Senate Lobby and explain the 
position of our International Union against this amendment to several 
Senators who did not fully understand its far-reaching purposes until 
said explanation was made. I might also add here that the committee 
having charge of the Wheeler Bill refused to accept the amendment and 
voted it down, and then Senator Meade went further and introduced, 
on his right as a Senator, the amendment from the floor of the Senate. 
We have no fault to find with the Railway Express Agency when it is 
confined to its work, but when it goes out to compete with other truckmen 
in trucking that has nothing to do with the railroads, then we believe it 
should come under the same laws, rules and regulations as the ordinary 
truckmen; namely, the Motor Vehicle Act governing such forms of trans- 
portation. 


Strike endorsement for Local 144, involving fifty men, was referred 
to Brother Gillespie to take up with the local union and make an 
investigation. 

By order of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, President Green called in conference the same afternoon representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and representatives 
of the International Union of Operating Engineers for the purpose of 
trying to reach a settlement on road work, which involves tractors and 
other forms of mechanical equipment, in which our members are involved 
with the Engineers in many parts of the country. The members of our 
Board appeared before President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor and presented our side of the case but nothing very much was 
done with the exception of a general discussion, and it was agreed that we 
would meet later on. The report on this appears in another part of 
our Journal. 

That same evening Judge Padway again appeared before the Board 
and explained the subject matter dealing with several lawsuits and injunc- 
tion requests made by the United Brewery Workers against our Inter- 
national Union and the American Federation of Labor. The next day, 
Wednesday, May 10, the General Executive Board heard a report from 
another attorney named Mr. Byrne, who is handling the registration of 
our emblem and label with the United States Patent Office. The board was 
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very much impressed with all the legal explanations made by Attorney 
Byrne on this matter, and I might add here that our emblem has now 
been approved and is registered by the United States government and 
cannot be used by any other society or organization for a period of twenty 
years. Our label is now under consideration and no doubt in time it will 
also be approved by the United States Patent Office and registered therein. 
The General Executive Board further instructed the Executive Officers 
to have Attorney Byrne proceed as soon as possible and have our emblem 
and label registered in each state separately, so that we may have further 
protection against encroachments, now or in the future, on our emblem 
and label. 

A letter was read from E. J. Cohen, former officer of Local 648, in 
which he asked that he be reinstated to full membership in his organiza- 
tion. Sometime ago the General Executive Board, on account of certain 
actions in Local 648 and certain decisions by the courts in New York, 
ordered that Brother Cohen be removed as an officer of the local union, 
that he be permitted to hold membership so that he could obtain employ- 
ment, but not allowed to attend any meetings of the local union or be 
allowed to hold any office now or in the future. The General Executive 
Board reaffirmed its position and instructed the Executive Officers to so 
notify Mr. Cohen. Local Union 648 is now being handled by exceptionally 
careful trade unionists and apparently complete harmony prevails, and 
the Board is of the opinion that nothing should be done to disturb this 
present situation. 

A request was made by Frank Prohl, General Organizer for the 
International Union, working in Louisiana, that some special arrangement 
be made whereby the dues of local unions could be temporarily reduced 
from two dollars to one dollar. The Géneral Executive Board decided no 
such action could be taken by the Board, and in view of the fact that one 
dollar and seventy cents of the monthly dues remains in the treasury of 
the local union, we believe it is for the best interests of the local unions 
that the dues be maintained at two dollars or more, as provided in the 
Constitution. The request was refused on Constitutional authority. 

Local 509 asked for strike endorsement involving four hundred men. 
The request was granted. 

A request was made that a Receiver be placed over Local 270 of New 
Orleans. The request was granted and Organizer Frank Prohl was ap- 
pointed receiver, the General Executive Officers being instructed to for- 
ward the proper credentials and authority. 

A petition signed by several members of Local 138, which was for- 
warded to Vice-President Cashal, was handed to the General President. 
This is a case of where the United Parcel Delivery Company took over 
the work of those men who were formerly on strike. The Board decided 


_ it was a case that should be handled by the local union and the Joint Coun- 


cil and referred same back to those authorities. 

Edward J. Murphy, Seventh Vice-President and General Organizer 
for the International Union, handed in his resignation as Vice-President 
on the grounds that his health was failing somewhat and the doctors had 
instructed him to take a rest, and in view of the fact that the affairs of 
the International Union were so pressing and urgent he believed he would 
not be doing justice to the International Union by retaining his position 
as Vice-President when it was necessary from day to day to vote on 
certain matters of importance such as strikes, lockouts, etc. The Inter- 
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national Union and its welfare being his first thought, he therefore asked 
to be relieved of his duties as Vice-President. The General President 
stated to the Board that in order to be helpful and considerate of Brother 
Murphy, he was accepting the resignation. The Board instructed the 
General President to say to our members that nothing but the finest feel- 
ing prevails toward Brother Murphy and we deeply regret the fact that 
his health is not as good as it should be; we will miss him from the meet- 
ings of our Board and we are appreciative of the service and helpfulness 
he has rendered during his term of office as a member of the General 
Executive Board. The General President desires to state here that Brother 
Murphy will be retained as an Organizer and all consideration will be 
given to his case, and we expect that in a short time he will be able to 
attend to his duties as Organizer. Brother Murphy’s home is in Cleveland 
' and he was for many years before becoming a General Organizer, one of 
the leading officers of Local 407, Truck Drivers of Cleveland. The Gen- 
eral President then placed in nomination for the position of Seventh 
Vice-President, Thomas J. Farrell of Cincinnati. The nomination and ap- 
pointment were unanimously approved by the members of the General 
Executive Board. Brother Farrell was then installed as Seventh Vice- 
President, although Brother Murphy continued to attend the meetings of 
the Board for the remainder of the session. We might state here for the 
benefit of our membership that in 1907 in the City of Boston, Brother 
Farrell was elected a Vice-President of the International Union. He de- 
clined to be a candidate for reelection in the Detroit Convention which was 
held in 1908, but has been an Organizer for the International Union 
since that time. 

An invitation was extended to the General President by George W. 
Stokel, General Chairman of the Fourth Western Conference of Teamsters 
to be held in Sacramento, California, beginning June 1, 1939. It was stated 
in the invitation that radio time would be arranged for, and an electrical 
transcription could be made of the address by the General President for 
the benefit of our membership in the Northwest. The General President 
explained to the Board that because of different matters involving our 
International Union, which the Board fully understood, it would be impos- 
sible for him to attend this meeting, so Brother Dave Beck was instructed 
to attend the conference and represent the International Union and convey 
the regrets of the General President at his inability to be present. 


A general report was made by Brother Beck on the Brewery situation 
on the Western coast. The question of whether or not we would admit into 
membership inside workers in soft drink establishments was discussed 
by the Board. The Brewery Workers have wilfully and deliberately and 
defiantly refused to abide by the decision of the American Federation of 
Labor dealing with the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters. They have not only brought the International Brotherhood of . 


Teamsters into the courts in many instances, but they have also involved 
the parent body that chartered them, in court proceedings, as they have 
already applied through their attorneys in Washington, D. C., for an 
injunction restraining the American Federation of Labor from fulfilling 
its duties and carrying out the decisions of the Conventions of that body. 
Having taken all these questions under consideration, the General Execu- 
tive Board decided there was no reason whatever why our International 
Union should respect the jurisdiction of an International Union that had 
no regard whatever for the decisions of the American Federation of 
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Labor or for our jurisdiction; and they decided on the matter referred to 
above to leave it to the discretion of the local unions in the several districts 
as to whether or not they should admit to membership inside workers in 
soft drink establishments who are working daily with drivers who are 
in our organization. 

Vice-President Goudie called to the attention of the General Execu- 
tive Board the controversy going on in Chicago with certain establish- 
ments, which had caused an expenditure of large sums of money on the 
part of the Joint Council; that most of this work of organizing has been 
done in the interest of the International Union; that the Joint Council of 
Chicago has been doing a great deal of work of the International Union, 
carrying on its fight for the protection of its jurisdiction, etc., and the 
Joint Council asked some financial relief from the International Union 
to reimburse the Council for its large expenditures and to help to carry on 
the present organizing campaign until the Council was able to replenish 
its treasury by assessments on its members. It was regularly moved and 
seconded and unanimously adopted that the sum of ten thousand dollars 
be appropriated by the General Executive Board to comply with this 
request, and that if, before the Joint Council had time to rebuild its 
treasury, five thousand dollars extra was needed, that upon proof of such 
a condition existing, the General Officers be instructed to forward five 
thousand dollars more, so that this splendid work of the Joint Council of 
Chicago could be carried on. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

The General President reported to the General Executive Board that 
the United States Labor Department of the government had requested that 
one of the two leading officers of our International Union represent the 
Federal Government in a conference to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
dealing with the subject matter of international over-the-road trucking. 
The General President reported that he had been requested last year to 
attend this conference but was unable to do so, and that his time was so 
completely filled with the work of our organization that he believed it was 
impossible for him to go this year, but he would refer the matter to the 
General Executive Board. He emphasized the fact that one of the two 
leading officers of the organization should go on this all-important confer- 
ence in which the government, through its Labor Department, was greatly 
interested. The master truckmen of the nation also send representatives 
to these conferences. The matter was fully discussed, and the General 
President further informed the Board that at the request of the President 
of the United States he had been serving on the committee dealing with 
the C. I. O. organizations, to the end that some agreement be brought about 
between the two organizations in the interest of Labor. He further stated 
that the work of his office was so great, with the many entanglements, 
questions pertaining to legislation, and the innumerable controversies 
now arising throughout the nation because of our increased membership, 
amounting now to almost four hundred thousand, that he believed it was 
utterly impossible for him to go. The next officer in the organization is 
the General Secretary-Treasurer. Secretary Hughes stated it was impos- 
sible for him to go because his health was not as good as it used to be. 
The Board then made a special request—which was practically an order— 
that the General President endeavor if humanly possible to accept the 
appointment and to go as the representative of the government, not only 
to comply with the desire of the Department of Labor, but to obtain for 
our membership all the information possible on this class of work in 
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which we are so deeply interested. It was further stated that it was of 
great importance that the representative of our International Union be 
at the conference in order to help the representative of the trucking 
unions of Great Britain, which is the only other country where decent 
wages are paid for this class of work, to the end that something be done 
to relieve the conditions of the workers of our craft in other countries. 
Those workers have long hours and low wages and are a menace of a 
serious nature to the workers of Great Britain engaged at this employ- 
ment. The General President stated if he did go he would have to take 
someone with him and the expense incurred would be much more than the 
government provides. It was regularly moved and seconded and unani- 
mously adopted that whatever expense was incurred on the trip, same 
would be taken care of by the International Union. It might be stated 
here that immediate preparations had to be made and when you read this 
Journal, which will be out about July 1, the General President will perhaps 
be on the other side of the Atlantic. He leaves the United States from 
New York on May 31, landing in Havre; France, and proceeding to 
Geneva, where he arrives on the evening of June 5. 

There were many other matters surrounding the organization of a 
somewhat private nature, which are always prevalent in a great institution 
such as ours, discussed by the members of the Board and provisions made 
to meet each situation as it arises. It is not considered necessary or advis- 
able to publish, for the consumption of our enemies who read this Journal, 
as well as our friends, those many other subjects pertaining to our organ- 
ization and the complexity of the questions with which we have to deal. 
We might assure you, however, as the members of your General Executive 
Board, that the affairs of your organization are in a sound condition and 
that each month we are showing a slight gain, both numerically and 
financially, and that we expect to go into the next Convention, which will 
be held the second Monday in September, 1940, with perhaps the largest 
dues paying membership of any organization in the American Labor 
Movement. With your assistance we can do this but we want to impress 
upon you also that large membership is not all that is necessary; that it is 
the quality and intelligence of the membership that counts. We have no 
reason to deplore or depreciate either the quality or the intelligence of 
our membership but we ask you, our members, to assist us and to hold 
down illegal acts of every description, and to guard against radicals that 
preach false doctrines within your unions; and when we say radicalism 
we mean any kind of “ism” that would dethrone the present form of 
labor organization and the present form of our Democratic free govern- 
ment. We, your Board members, realize that in a large membership com- 
posed of men who are the products of all countries, men who adhere to 
many different forms of religious belief, and many who believe in no 
form of religious belief, we fully realize it is not possible or desirous to 
crush men of such thought and of such belief, because upon such liberality 
of opinion and expression and freedom our organization has moved for- 
ward; but we also fully realize that under the guise of so called self- 
freedom, and under the cloak of political freedom of expression many sins 
and crimes are committed against the trade union movement. There must 
be a head, a governing body, to any successful institution, and the laws 
of the International Union create the General Executive Board as its 
governing body between conventions and they are obligated to carry out 
that which is contained in the Constitution. If any subject is not plain or 
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easily understood, or is somewhat confusing, it is the duty of the General 
Executive Board, through its Executive Officers, to interpret such mat- 
ters. After such interpretation and ruling has been made it is the duty 
of all members and local unions to abide by such ruling and decision. I 
think we can safely say to you that it is not our desire to be unfair, but 
it is our desire and our duty to be just. Our first duty is to the preservation 
of the International Union, and those who attempt to submerge this 
International Union and its policies to any other branch of society, or to 
any other organization, sect or body, are not true to this International 
Union and must suffer the consequences of their piracy or deception, if 
it is believed by the General Executive Board that such piracy or treason 
exists either in the individual or the local union. 

The question of Local 304 of San Jose, California, was discussed and 
a general conversation took place as to what trouble in that local might 
lead to. It is fully understood that if we do not protect Local 304 the 
radical element may get control of them and under such control they may 
jeopardize the safety and future of our two substantial milk drivers’ 
unions, Local 302 and Local 226 of Oakland and San Francisco. After a 
thorough discussion the Board reached a certain decision which we re- 
frain from publishing at this time, but we intend to see to it that the best 


interests of Local 302 and Local 226 are protected. 
The General Executive Board adjourned Saturday afternoon at three 


o’clock, May 138, 19389. 


Respectfully submitted, 





Embargo on Mercy 


As a member of the League of Na- 
tions, Japan once signed an agree- 
ment “to encourage and promote the 
establishment and co-operation of 
duly authorized voluntary national 
Red Cross organizations having as 
purposes the improvement of health, 
the prevention of disease and the 
mitigation of suffering throughout 
the world.” 

As a member of the Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo pact, Japan now permits its 
navy to prevent the landing of food 
and medicines sent by the American 
Red Cross for the relief of Chinese 
refugees in war-zone cities, and to 
announce this embargo as a “policy.” 
If this measure is sustained it will 
kill innocent civilians quite as effec- 
tively as the equally lawless and cruel 
bombardments from the air in which 
the Japanese are now systematically 
engaged. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





There may be Americans who be- 
lieve that China offered some provo- 
cation for the Japanese invasion. 
Propaganda to that effect, whether or 
not paid for by Japan, has been circu- 
lated in this country. But no provo- 
eation could justify what the Japan- 
ese army and navy are now doing 
to the Chinese people. If the Japanese 
government finds sentiment in this 
country unfriendly it has its own 
folly and its own brutality to thank 
for it—New York Times. 


5,000,000 Workers in Labor 
Board Cases 


Workers involved in cases sub- 
mitted to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board have reached the 5,000,- 
000 mark. The board announced this 
week that 2,124,000 were covered in 
petitions for certifications or collec- 
tive bargaining elections, and the 
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rest were included in unfair labor 
practice charges. Four-fifths of its 
cases have been disposed of, the 
board declared. 


Age Limits Raised for Jobs in 
Civil Service 


Long denied the right to take the 
civil service examinations because of 
their years, the older people of the 
state of California have been given a 
new lease on life by the action of 
Governor Culbert L. Olson in signing 
three bills lifting civil service age 
limits. 

The bills eliminated age limits in 
examinations for state, county and 
municipal civil service positions. The 
only restriction imposed now is when 
an applicant is beyond the age of re- 
tirement or when he has retired and 
is drawing a public pension. 

“Age should be no restriction in 
taking civil service examinations,” 
Governor Olson said. ““Because a man 
is over 40 it is no sign that he is not 
equally qualified to fill any position 
as a man under 40. 

‘Educational requirements, ability 
to do the job and knowledge of the 
position are all that should be re- 
quired. Many of the most efficient 
men in state service are over the 
previous age limit, and these meas- 
ures now open the doors to those who 
have previously been banned from 
obtaining state, county or municipal 
employment. The Democratic plat- 
form clearly stated that age should 
not be a restriction in civil service 
employment.” 

Interesting is the fact that Fred- 
erick Houser, young Republican as- 
semblyman from Los Angeles, had 
introduced these bills which carried 
out one of the Democratic party’s 
platform pledges.—Labor Clarion. 


A device that may enable fliers to 
detect objects in the path of air- 
planes as far as fourteen miles away 
was recently displayed at Floyd Ben- 


net Field, New York, by the Sensy- 
trol Corporation, whose engineers 
made it. It sends out a microwave 
beam and employs a revolutionary 
concept in the field of electricity, ac- 
cording to Harry Dickens, chief 
engineer. 
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100,000 Shoes for Navy Made 
in Federal Prison 


Washington, D. C.—One hundred 
thousand black dress shoes for the 
U. S. Navy are being manufactured 
at the Leavenworth Federal Prison 
to avoid a shutdown due to operating 
losses. This information was given 
to Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
by James Bennett, of the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., in response to 
a suggestion by the Massachusetts 
Senator that the Leavenworth sched- 
ule of production be reduced to lessen 
interference with private industry. 

Bennett said it was necessary to 
maintain a minimum level of pro- 
duction at the prison factory in order 
to train the apprentices. He added 
that the prison produced only one- 
tenth of one per cent of the Nation’s 
annual shoe production. 


Biggest of All Markets Being 
Neglected 


Attention to markets for the na- 
tional production has of late been so 
centered on the foreign outlets that a 
very significant report of the Social 
Security Board has gone almost with- 
out notice. 

This report shows clearly, from 
figures about which there can be no 
dispute, that the purchasing power of 
the average American wage-worker 
is sadly below what it should be. 
Wages credited to the old-age insur- 
ance accounts of more than 30,157,694 
covered workers in 1937 totaled $26,- 
825,366,241, an average of $890. 

Even if this figure had included all 
wages paid to these workers, even 
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wages above $3,000 (not covered by 
the act), the average would have been 
only $975. Only 3 per cent of the 
workers received over $3,000, and 
against this must be balanced some 
$3,000-or-better incomes received 
from more than one employer, which 
do not come under the act. 

So it is fair to conclude that more 
than 30,000,000 workers worked 
throughout 1937 (a better year than 
1938) for $890 apiece. — The Pro- 
gressive. 


Not Refreshing 


The editor of the “Wall Street 
Journal” is the perfect little Polly- 
anna regarding our unemployment 
situation. He finds a note of comfort 
in the most surprising places. He 
says: “It isn’t a pleasant sight, but 
there is something heartening and 
refreshing in news of men fighting 
for jobs rather than fighting to keep 
from working.” 

We are neither heartened nor re- 
freshed when men fight for jobs. It 
looks like a sad reflection on our 
civilization that a few have more 
money than they know what to do 
with, while so many have not even 
enough for existence. If the editor 
were one of those who have to fight 
for jobs the news might lose that 
heartening and refreshing angle.— 
Railway Clerk. 


a en 


1,600 to Get Jobs on Housing 
Project 


Washington, D. C.— The United 
States Housing Authority announced 
“Hanover Acres,” the 320 dwelling 
units slum-clearance and low-rent 
project at Allentown, Pa. 

Nathan Straus, administrator of 
the USHA, estimated that jobs will be 
provided for 1,600 workmen at the 
site during the construction of the 
thirty-seven buildings in the project, 
with total wages for direct labor total- 
ing about $522,200. 


[9] 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Extended to State Banks 


Washington, D. C.—Working men 
and women in communities not 
served by banks that are members of 
the Federal Reserve System are 
scheduled to benefit from the bill 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives relieving State banks with de- 
posits of $1,000,000 or more from the 
requirement of joining the F. R. 8. 
to qualify for Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance membership after 1941. The 
measure will extend the benefits of 
insured deposits to localities not now 
enjoying them. 
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National Income Slumps; Wage 
Rates Maintained 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Harry L. Hopkins reported 
that the national income in 1938 was 
$64,000,000,000 compared with $72,- 
000,000,000 in 1987. 

The figures showed that the share 
of the national income paid to em- 
ployes reached 67.3 per cent. The 
average annual rate of earnings for 
full-time employment were slightly 
lower than in 1937. The reduction in 
total wages paid was attributed to 
reduced employment and not to re- 
duced wage rates.—News Letter. 

—® 





Revenge and the “get-even spirit” 
will never “get you anywhere but in 
trouble. If you feel you have a griev- 
ance against anyone, don’t get roiled 
and plan revenge. Think about it 
calmly and don’t tell others, but listen 
to the voice of conscience. Be sure you 
are justified in your opinion; perhaps 
in the last analysis you have been to 
blame for the treatment you have re- 
ceived. 

a OE eee 

When besieged by ambitious tyrants 
I find means of offense and defense in 
order to preserve the chief gift of na- 
ture, which is liberty.—Leonardo da 
Vinci. 














EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


GREAT publicity has been given by the Labor press of Detroit, influenced 
by those who oppose our International Union, about a court case in- 
volving the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the Brewery Workers’ International Union, which 
was being heard in the District of Columbia before Federal Judge Golds- 
borough on or about May 14 or 15. This case went to trial originally 
about a year ago and the Federal Judge who heard the evidence decided 
clearly that the American Federation of Labor was within its rights in 
regulating the jurisdiction of its affiliated International Unions, and up- 
held the Federation in granting jurisdiction over brewery truck drivers 
and helpers to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. The Brewery 
Workers asked for a rehearing on the grounds that they had new evi- 
dence to present. The former Judge that made the decision about a year 
ago was too busy with other cases, and the question of whether or not a 
rehearing should be granted the Brewery Workers came before a newly 
appointed Judge to the Federal bench in the District of Columbia. This 
Judge decided a new hearing should be granted. Instead of making the 
decision and stopping there, he went further and made a statement which 
was to the effect that the American Federation of Labor did wrong in 
awarding brewery teamsters to the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. To say the least, in our opinion, the expressions of the Judge were 
unnecessary and uncalled for, because, as we understand it from a lay- 
man’s standpoint, the only question before the court was to decide whether 
or not there should be a rehearing or a new trial. Then the Brewery 
Workers, pending the new trial, asked for an injunction to restrain the 
American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from doing anything such as interfering or soliciting their 
members to comply with the decisions of the Conventions of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. Our attorneys objected to the injunction, and 
finally the Judge refused to grant the injunction, with the understanding 
that the decision of this Judge would be appealed from immediately by 
the attorneys for the American Federation of Labor and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Now that’s the whole story, and you would imagine from reading the 
official publication of the Detroit Federation of Labor, which we are 
informed is controlled and owned by Frank Martel, that the entire work 
of the Federation was set aside and that the Brewery Workers had ob- 
tained a great victory. We say to our members and to our friends, ‘Don’t 
be deceived by such misstatement of facts. The decision of the American 
Federation of Labor stands as it did before; that is, that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has jurisdiction over truck drivers and helpers 
employed by breweries and brewery agencies.” And might I add right 
here that we will continue to carry out the decisions of the Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and that we are doing so every day. 


The strange part of the whole thing is this; the Brewery Workers, 
an affiliated International Union of the American Federation of Labor, 
who obtained its charter from the American Federation of Labor, and 
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who under the laws of the Federation are bound to abide by the decisions 
of the highest court of Labor, the Conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor—this organization endeavors to obtain an injunction restraining 
the officers and the Executive Council of the Federation from putting into 
practice and effect the direct instructions of two Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. Now then, the leading officers of the Fed- 
eration accepted their office, pledged themselves and are obligated to 
carry out the laws and decisions of the Federation; so that the Brewery 
Workers endeavor to enjoin the officers and the Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor from putting into effect, first the obligation 
taken by the officers; and next, the decisions of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Federation. Can you imagine a local union of ours, or of any 
well conducted International Union, appealing from the highest courts 
of our International Union, its convention, and endeavoring to set aside its 
decisions, and endeavoring to enjoin the General President from carrying 
out the decisions of our International Union? How long do you think we 
could preserve the stability of the International Union if we permitted 
such a condition to obtain? How long do you think the rank and file of 
our membership would allow such a local union to remain in affiliation 
that endeavored to destroy the very life of the International Union? But 
the Brewery Workers remain in affiliation in the American Federation of 
Labor although they have attempted to destroy the work of its conven- 
tions by hamstringing, through injunctions, the officers of the Federation. 
They have done more than this; they have gone into court and made all 
kinds of statements and affidavits against the best interests of the parent 
body by whom they are chartered. It seems to us that it would be only 
honest on the part of the Brewery Workers, decent and manly and honor- 
able, to withdraw from an organization they are attempting to cripple, 
rather than stay in affiliation and help to destroy the American Federation 
of Labor that chartered them, that amended their charter and gave them 
additional jurisdiction, and did many other things during the past thirty 
years for this International Union of Brewery Workers. One thing we 
are sure of, and that is if the Brewery Workers continue their policy of 
destruction and if the American Federation of Labor continues to keep 
such an organization in affiliation, it is my opinion—being in contact 
with our membership throughout the country—that we cannot sit at the 
same table with such an outlaw organization. I know of none of the 
C. I. O. International Unions that were in affiliation that has attempted to 
destroy the Federation through injunctions or court proceedings. Toler- 
ance can be abused and weakness on the part of the Federation in enforc- 
ing its laws will do more to destroy the Federation eventually than the 
division now obtaining in Labor resulting from the split caused by the 
establishment of the C. I. O. 








IX THE MONTH of January of this year when a committee representing 
our International Union failed to obtain a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the International Union of Operating Engineers, the Gen- 
eral President brought the matter to the attention of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor early in February of this year, 
and the General President stated to the Executive Council that the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters de- 
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manded that the Executive Council render a decision on a jurisdictional 
dispute existing between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the International Union of Operating Engineers on road work. The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters claims jurisdiction over all work 
now done by motor power which was formerly done by horse power. We 
do not claim jurisdiction over steam-rollers now operated by motors, or 
stone crushers or concrete mixers that are permanently on the job, or 
over shovels or diggers operated by motors. We do claim jurisdiction over 
all tractors moving material, or doing other movable work. The Executive 
Council, in accordance with its usual procedure, instructed President 
Green to call a conference of the representatives of both International 
Unions. That conference was called and took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 9, in the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nothing happened except a general discussion of the situa- 
tion. The entire Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was present at the conference, as were several representatives 
of the International Union of Operating Engineers, headed by their Gen- 
eral President, John Possehl. It was decided at the conference that another 
conference be held and this second conference was held in the rooms of 
the officials of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in the Wash- 
ington Hotel. Nothing happened at the second conferénce. A third con- 
ference was held in the rooms of the President of the Engineers’ Inter- 
national Union in the Hamilton Hotel. Nothing happened at the third 
conference, and in reality there was less done towards conciliation or 
agreement. 


The General President of our International Union then informed the 
Building and Construction Trades Department, whose General Executive 
Board was in session in Washington at that time, that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters would not agree to have this question decided 
by the Building Trades as a body, and he based his statements on the fact 
that the word “construction” had not yet been interpreted by the Build- 
ing Trades as to how far-reaching it was; and the General President 
stated that this case was before the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
was going to insist and demand that the American Federation of Labor 
make a decision as soon as possible on this aggravating question. The pro- 
cedure was based on the legal, constitutional rights of an affiliated Inter- 
national Union. Some discussion took place in the meeting of the General 
Executive Board of the Building Trades National Department on the 
statement made by President Tobin. President Possehl and President 
Tobin are both members of the Executive Council and the National Build- 
ing Trades Department. Questions were asked by members of this Board 
of the Building Trades Department as to the possibility of bringing about 
a settlement. Finally President Tobin made this statement, ‘‘The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters will not agree to have this an official 
act of the National Building Trades Department.” But as President of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters he offered to leave the dispute 
in question to be settled by arbitration by any three members of the 
Executive Council of the National Building Trades Department. President 
McInerney of the Building Trades Department, a marble polisher by 
trade and for many years a representative of his union in New York City, 
appointed the following three gentlemen to act as the committee: William 
L. Hutcheson, President of the United Carpenters and Joiners of America; 
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Daniel W. Tracy, President of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and Richard Gray, General Secretary of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union. President McInerney stated further 
that he appointed these three men because the three organizations were 
perhaps the largest in the Building Trades and to some extent they. were 
involved in road construction. President Hutcheson then made a state- 
ment asking if either of the parties had any objections to any of the 
members of the committee appointed. Both President Tobin and President 
Possehl said they had no objections. President Hutcheson made a further 
statement and said that it would be useless for them to go ahead and 
hear this evidence and endeavor to draw lines of demarcation on machinery 
and road equipment unless both parties in advance agreed to abide by the 
decision rendered. President Tobin immediately answered and said he was 
speaking for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and he was 
satisfied that their General Executive Board would unqualifiedly agree to 
abide by the decision rendered by the committee appointed. President 
Possehl was asked for his answer and he said that his Board was then in 
session and he would lay the matter before them and let the committee 
know later on; no specified date arranged or given. We are exceptionally 
anxious that the International Union of Operating Engineers will follow 
in the footsteps of President Tobin and accept the committee appointed, 
who are unprejudiced individuals who know something about this kind 
of work and who are spokesmen and principal officers of three large 
organizations. We repeat, we hope the matter will go to these men to 
finally adjust, and if it is adjusted, it will settle one of the most disturb- 
ing questions now confronting the Building Trades and the nation, and 
it will settle it right, and both organizations can be helpful to each other 
under such a settlement. If, however, it is not settled, there will be no one 
to blame except the International Union of Operating Engineers. 








On request of several of our members and local unions, we reprint 
herewith an address on the National Labor Relations Act, which was 
delivered on April 23, 1939, by Senator Sherman Minton of Indiana, over 
a coast-to-coast network in a broadcast conducted by the American Forum 
of the Air. 


Address by Senator Sherman Minton, Indiana 


Mi“ I at the outset express to the Mutual Broadcasting System my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to speak over their system tonight. 
The purpose of the National Labor Relations Act was to protect labor 
in its right to belong to a Union, and to have that Union represent 
labor in its dealings with its employers. That is what is known as collec- 
tive bargaining. No one disputes the right of labor today to bargain 
collectively, just as capital bargains collectively. The Board of Directors 
of a corporation or a farm cooperative represent and bargain collectively 
for the stockholders of the corporation or the members of the cooperative. 

Labor asks to do the same thing. You say if everyone concedes this 
right of labor to join a Union, and through that Union to bargain collec- 
tively, why the Labor Board? Not quite all accept the right, in practice, 
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at least. There still exists a small minority of chiselers that hire spies to 
spy upon the workers to find out who the Union leaders and members are, 
so they can fire them. They spend hundreds of thousands of dollars a year 
hiring “Chowder-head”’ Cohen and fellows of that kind to break strikes and 
assault workers. They spend hundreds of thousands to arm with gas and 
deadly weapons, thugs to be set upon the workers. They spend thousands 
in fostering a company union to be run by the employer and to sit upon 
the employers’ knee, like Charlie McCarthy, to echo his Master’s voice. 
In short, anything from spying, thuggery, assaulting and a free use of 
money is used by the few to halt the organization of labor. 
3 The overwhelming majority of the employers are fair, and want to 
be fair to their workers. It is the small minority of chiselers that made it 
necessary to pass the National Labor Relations Act. It is the Tom Girdlers 
and Jimmy Rands, the Ernest Wiers that make it necessary for all em- 
ployers to have legislation directed to them. We always have to legislate 
against the chiseling, racketeering or criminal minority. The Good Book 
itself says: “The law was not made for the honest man.” 

The National Labor Relations Act was passed to enable workers to 
join the Union of their choice, without interference from the boss. What 
member of the general public is willing any more to leave complete con- 
trol of workers’ destinies in the hands of employers, free to discharge and 
blacklist workers, whose only sin is a desire to join a Union, and have that 
Union represent them in dealing with their boss? 

The right to organize is just. The device of collective bargaining is a 
hopeful path to industrial peace. Everyone agrees, so let’s stop giving lip 
service to collective bargaining and give it a chance to work. 

In 1933 the present Administration said for the first time that collec- 
tive bargaining was here to stay. The Republican Party had always pleas- 
antly endorsed collective bargaining, but it never did anything about it. 
In the Spring of 1935 this Administration kept its promise to labor and 
enacted under the leadership of one of the greatest liberals: of all time, 
Senator Wagner, the National Labor Relations Act. 

Employers had two alternatives. They could accept the Act, and make 
collective bargaining a reality, such as had been known by the railroads 
and the Needle and Garment Workers Trade for 20 years. Or, they could 
defy the Act and deny their employees the right to join the union they 
wanted. The employers chose to defy the Act. They suspended its opera- 
tion for almost two years, during which time labor witnessed the boss 
defying the law, and he in his turn defied it in a wave of sit-down strikes. 
This was labor trouble, not because of the National Labor Relations 
Act, but in defiance of it. 

Here are the steps by which, through unremitting publicity and litiga- 
tion, the chiseling minority of American employers nullified the Act and 
excoriated the Board. The Manufacturers’ Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce declared the Act unconstitutional before it was passed. Fifty- 
eight Liberty League lawyers signed an opinion that the Act was unconsti- 
tutional, and advised the employers to defy the law. One hundred and one 
employers tied the Board’s hands by injunctions. Employers refused to 
obey the law. Only one of them complied with the Labor Board’s ruling 
during the Board’s first 18 months of existence. 

How did labor feel about all that during those 18 months? Where 
was its Magna Charta of rights? Where these long deferred hopes? Where, 
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indeed! Tied up in injunctions. Throttled over conferences tables where, 
instead of worker and employer representatives meeting to settle their 
mutual affairs, lawyers and employers’ associations met to strangle labor’s 
hopes. Labor lost patience. Workers went back to direct action, and the 
strikes of the winters of 1936 and 1937 ensued. 


In the Spring of 1937 the Supreme Court upheld the labor law. The 
Liberty League lawyers’ “Kangaroo Court” had been overruled. Then, 
before the law had a chance to work, the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the chiseling employers and the propagandizing 
newspapers they control, began to yell for repeal, and by misrepresenta- 
tion, to seek to destroy the Labor Board. Some wanted to kill the Act out- 
right—bloody murder! Some, like Senator Burke, wanted to chloroform 
it, while he proceeded to take out all its vital organs, under the subtle plea 
of amendment. 

Under these adverse and trying circumstances, the Labor Board pre- 
pared five cases, upon which the Act was upheld by the Supreme Court. 
It had prepared and brought to the Supreme Court, five cases of such un- 
impeachably sound law and procedure that the nation, anticipating oppo- 
site decisions, was left gasping with astonishment. Under a cloud of hostil- 
ity and suspected unconstitutionality, the Board had gone about its busi- 
ness. It had persuaded Big Steel, Goodyear Rubber, International Har- 
vester, and others, to give up their company unions. It had established 
sound precedents in a new body of labor law. It did all this under the 
most destructive barrage of hostility and misrepresentation that any 
agency of this Government has ever endured. 

Senator Burke says he wants to protect the rights of the workers and 
to save the desirable objectives of the Act. He has offered a number of 
amendments. We haven’t time to look at all of them. Although on an ap- 
peal to the courts by every other federal board, the facts as found, if 
based upon substantial evidence, are binding upon the court, Senator 
Burke wants the courts not to be bound by the facts the Labor Board 
finds. That is just a little amendment that takes the heart out of the Act! 
If the Senator wants to be fair, why this discriminatory amendment? 
Another amendment of the Senator would, in effect, give the employer a 
change of venue from the Board and permit him to try the case before the 
court, not simply confine him to his appeal, as is now the practice. 

No other federal board is subjected to such procedure. Why this dis- 
crimination against the Labor Board? “All in the interest of fair play,”’ 
says Senator Burke. 

Labor and its friends will not be fooled by the voice of Jacob, as 
long as they can feel the hand of Esau. 

By propaganda, nurtured by Senator Burke himself, there has been 
carried on a campaign to discredit the greatest piece of legislation ever 
enacted for the benefit of the laborer, and to discredit the finest admin- 
istrative job ever done by a federal agency. This is a campaign to destroy 
the Labor Act, and the Labor Board, not to save them. 

In the last session of Congress, Senator Burke made all these thread- 
bare charges against the Labor Board in a resolution which he had heard 
before the Judiciary Committee, of which he is a member, and the resolu- 
tion was unanimously voted down by the Committee, even Senator Burke 
himself voted against his own resolution. That didn’t discourage the 
Senator. He proceeded to get some evidence, if not evidence at least some 
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propaganda. By the aid of a multigraph in the Senate Office Building, 
and an addressograph in the Manufacturers’ Association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Senator began soliciting people to write him and tell 
him how awful the Labor Act was. The campaign of misrepresentation 
against the Labor Board has been going on for over a year. The public is 
led to believe that the Labor Board acts in violation of the Constitution, 
arbitrarily and without semblance of due process of law. 

What are the facts? The Supreme Court, in 13 out of 17 cases before 
it involving action of the Labor Board, upheld the Labor Board on all 
grounds 13 times; 2 cases the Board was partially sustained; 2 cases the 
Board’s order was set aside. That is a batting average of 760 for the 
Labor Board, while all other federal agencies during the same period 
in the same court have an average of only 640. In the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, out of 45 decisions dealing with enforcement of the Act, the 
Board has been wholly sustained in 32; partially in 2, and overruled in 
- cases. That is a record unparalleled in American administrative 
aw. 

You have heard it loosely and freely charged that the Labor unrest, 
sit-down strikes and other strikes were due to the Labor Act and its ad- 
ministration. The facts are just the opposite. The various labor troubles 
and sit-down strikes occurred in 1986 and 1937 when the employers. had 
the Labor Act enjoined. Since the Supreme Court upheld the Act in 1937, 
to date the Labor Board has functioned as a constitutional body, and 
during that period sit-down strikes have disappeared and all strikes have 
been reduced by half, and only one-third as many people were involved in 
these strikes. So it is a plain unvarnished falsehood that the Labor Act 
and its administration have increased labor trouble. 

Of the cases that have been brought before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and its regional offices, 94 per cent of them have been 
settled or dismissed to the satisfaction of all parties, and only six per 
cent of them have been tried by the Board, which proves two things, to 
my mind; namely, that the employers for the most part approve of this 
law, and that the Labor Board has been fair in its administration of it. 

Two distinguished scholars of Columbia University, Professors Gel- 
horn and Linfield, after examining meticulously every order and act of the 
Board since its founding, had this to say about the Board: 


“The procedures developed by the Board have been char- 
acterized not by a despotic disregard of the Constitution ... but 
rather by.a lively desire to afford to parties the fullest opportu- 
nity to urge their points of view. ... By some, the Board has 
been denounced for methods alleged to be un-American, and not 
in harmony with the genius of our democratic institutions. The 
authors are satisfied that the denunciations find no support in 
fact.’ 


In conclusion, let us be fair, and admit that the Labor Board has per- 
formed a most difficult task in a highly satisfactory manner. Our exper- 
ience has indicated a few minor changes in the Act may well be made. 
The friends of labor will not stand for the repeal of this Act or its emascu- 
lation by destructive amendments. Labor ought to have its rights. Labor 
intends to have its rights, and despite the unhappy current splits in its 
ranks, labor will not patiently endure another postponement of its hopes. 


i 
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[: HAS previously been brought to the attention of the officers and mem- 
bers of our local unions as well as our joint councils that letters received 
by them containing appeals for financial aid, or any other kind of assist- 
ance, should not be given any consideration unless said appeal has been 
approved by the International. If they do not state when sending in their 
request for assistance that the appeal has been endorsed by the Inter- 
national, all you have to do is to write the International for information 
and you will receive an answer by return mail. If the local has been 
granted permission to send out the appeal you will then be in a position 
to render whatever assistance the locals wish to render. 

This action was taken several years ago by our International Union 
in order to protect our locals from advertising sharks who use any and 
all means to secure money from unions. 

‘In almost every district there exists a group of individuals who go 
around to locals, especially if the union is about to celebrate some special 
event, and they talk the union into allowing them to get out a souvenir 
program, in book form, containing a short history of local, etc., then go 
out and solicit advertisements from the merchants and business firms in 
the district to appear in the program. Their practice has been to offer 
the local 75 per cent of all money collected on the advertisements and 
pay all expenses and they will take 25 per cent for their work, or in other 
words, they will turn the table around completely and do anything to 
please or suit the local union. As a rule, however, the local never gets a 
correct accounting of the money collected. There is usually also a donation 
list where firms or persons donate money outright towards the success of 
this program and where they are slick workers the checks will be made 
out to the agent who does the soliciting for the book or program and not 
to the union. 

All of this is done in the name of the union, because the union, in the © 
first place, gives them the right to handle it when they sien a contract, 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the contract is made out all in 
their favor, so the local has nothing to gain but a lot to lose for the reason 
that individuals of this kind go as far as they can in shaking down fair 
employers who are doing business with the local as well as the other 
friends of the union in the district. Local Unions can protect themselves 
against rackets of this nature by writing this office for advice. Our locals 
throughout the country may, now and then, receive an appeal from a 
deserving local that needs help where it has had trouble and was not in 
- line for benefits from the International. This you can find out by writing 
the international office and you may help them if you wish. Wherever a 
local feels that it desires to get out a program or book of any kind it 
should see to it that it is handled entirely by the local itself and not by any 
_ outsiders.—J. M. G. 
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[THE first Monday in next month, September 4th, will be Labor Day; a 
day set aside by an act of Congress, making it one of our few national 
holidays, and the first and only one in honor of Labor. Some of our new 
members may not know how it happened that Labor was so favorably 
recognized that a holiday in its honor was created, but, the fact of the 
matter is, the Labor Movement sponsored the bill before the United States 
Congress and since then many states have declared it a holiday. 

It was the custom for many years in all large cities to hold parades 
on that day and as the smaller cities became organized they also held 
parades, so since the very beginning it has been a gala day for Labor. 

While in some cities and towns parades still take place, in other 
localities they have gone over to other forms of celebrating the day, such 
as holding monster mass meetings, with plenty of music and prominent 
speakers delivering addresses on Labor or other topics of the day and 
times. Many picnics are held with the whole family of each worker in 
attendance; with games of all kinds for the children and grown-ups, as 
well as the old-timers. The automobile has, of course, contributed a lot 
towards the success of these affairs, as every member of the family can 
climb in and be on his way. Also many Labor papers get out a special 


Labor Day issue containing articles on the many phases: of the Labor | 


‘Movement which are well worth reading. 

We say to our membership, if a celebration is held in your city be 
sure you attend and help not only to swell the crowd but do what you can 
in your own way to make it a success. Of course we know that many 
plan to spend that week-end visiting relatives or friends at some distant 
point, forgetting altogether the day—Labor Day—set aside by our govern- 
ment that it ment be colenrg dd in a et manner ny the toilers.—J. M. G. 








att MEMBER working for a firm or euler who has a signed agree- 
: ment with his local who works for or accepts less than that called 


_ for in the scale, or returns any part of it—called a kickback—to the boss 


or any of his straw-bosses, if found guilty by the executive board of his 
local, need not expect any chance of appealing to this office. Any member 
who will do such a thing must be afraid he will lose his job if he doesn’t 


and does not have any confidence in himself that he can work in any other - 
place. Report your case to your business agent or to your union, where 


there is no agent. It is not fair to you, to your union, or to the firm that 
pays the union scale, and the sooner your agent gets this information the 
better it will be for everyone, and it won’t take much time to see that it 
is all cleaned up even if the local union has to tie up the firm until it agrees 
to pay what the scale calls for when it accepted and signed it with the 
local. Sometimes men tell the truth about such firms after they have 
been thrown out or fired, but it is too late then as far as they are concerned. 
They expect to be helped just the same although they did not in the first 
place help themselves as they should have done when a trick of this kind 
was tried on them. Of course, the firm may not have asked the member 
about it, but if he reports it to his union they will be called to time for 
not carrying out the acr eement with the local.—J. M. G. 
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Mr. Babson Defends War 


The Journal in a recent issue has 
pointed out our jumping into a Euro- 
pean war would mean the destruction 
of labor standards and probably the 
destruction of labor unions, an article, 
we are not displeased to say, which 
received national circulation and gen- 
eral commendation. 

Since then the European war talk 
has abated, though another scare may 
break out in the headlines almost any 
day. 

From the general reaction, we sup- 
posed no one wished or could make a 
case for war. 

However, we counted without Roger 
W. Babson, the eminent statistician 
and financial forecaster of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Roger thinks war “might 
be just what the doctor ordered for 
American business.” 

“We will,’ says the report from 
Wellesley Hills, “take over world 
trade, world manufacture, world 
financing. Our huge surpluses of 
wheat, cotton and metals will be used 
up. Millions of dollars in gold bullion 
shipped to this country and Canada 
in the last six months from France 
and England would provide the buy- 
ing power.” 

Roger is wrong in his reasoning, 
but assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment he is right, what more obscene 
and indecent argument for war could 
anyone present? 

Profit ! 

The last war proved conclusively 
that war is not profitable. 

Much of our present troubles are 
due to our part in the late war before 
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and after we formally entered it. Our 
way in was paved by the very thing 
Babson now urges as “just what the 
doctor ordered.” 

It may be for the speculators to 
whom Babson appeals. Speculators in 
blood! Gamblers in liberty! 

Labor won the last war. 

It won’t stand for another. 

It is not interested in the kind of 
profits Babson predicts. 

And somehow, we hold to the belief 
that Congress, in whom the war mak- 
ing power is vested, will listen to, 
among others, the voice of Labor.— 
Bricklayers’ Journal. 


That Armament Race 


A billion dollars a month for war 
materials—that is the price the world 
is paying for the mad race for arma- 
ments. The Bank of International 
Settlements, at Basel, Switzerland, 
revealed this week that six times as 
much money is being poured into in- 
struments of destruction as during 
1938, with the tendency toward 
greater rather than smaller expendi- 
tures. The nations which are striving 
for military supremacy have a bear 
by the tail and dare not let go. If they 
should suddenly reduce expenditures, 
the report contends, there probably 
would be a disastrous economic col- 
lapse. If expenditures continue, the 
collapse will come just the same. 


The outlook might be regarded by . 


Americans with greater complacency 
were they not participating in the 
dance of death. Since our own United 
States is responsible for about a sixth 
of the total expenditure, it would be 
the rankest hypocrisy were it to as- 
sume a “holier-than-thou” attitude 
towards European nations which are 
laying their subsistence on the altar 
of Mars. 

Three things have combined to 
postpone the expected war crash in 
Europe. 

First, France’s blunt refusal to 
make territorial concessions to Mus- 
solini and Poland’s yet blunter and 
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more important refusal to give Hitler 
his will in Danzig have given a jolt to 
the war-makers of the two dictator- 
ships. They have confirmed the strong 
belief growing for more than a year 
that Hitler, at least, is a coward. 

Second, the (more-or-less) demo- 
cratic powers of Europe have been 
encouraged by this evidence of Nazi 
weakness. 

Third, the anti-Chamberlain senti- 
ment in England is growing strong— 
though still much divided —that 
Chamberlain is now willing to talk 
terms of an alliance with Russia. 

The Wall Street Journal sees an- 
other deterrent in the fact that Nazi 
leaders have “‘so feathered their nests 
by acquiring vast properties” that 
they will hesitate about risking them 
in a war. Goebbels, Goering and 
others have been reported as seizing 
vast estates in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. This might work both ways, 
for reasons too long to state; but 
is well worth noting.—Bridgemen’s 
Magazine. 


Organization Is Safeguard for 


Labor’s Buying Power 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are also 
hinged to-.the contents of their pay 
envelopes. One of the major functions 
of the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is to safe- 
guard the buying power of the work- 
ers by throwing the strength of union- 
ism around wages and keeping them 
at decent standards. The success of 
trade unionism in this field is set forth 
in the current issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business of the American 
Federation of Labor. In an instruc- 
tive discussion of ““‘Workers’ Buying 
Power” the Survey says: 

“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 1938 reces- 
sion and 1939 revival. The income of 
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non-farm workers this year has been 
well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as com- 
pared to $3,565,000,000 last year in 
the first five months and $3,792,000,- 
000 in 1987 (same period). Workers’ 
income this year has been 4 per cent 
above last year. 

“Cost of living, however, is nearly 
2 per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged 6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above last 
year; and because inventories are low 
and production last year lagged be- 
hind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1988. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 1939, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases, however, are still 3 per 
cent below 1937 probably because 
other groups are not buying quite so 
liberally.” 


Reich Undersells Turkey in 
U.S. on Her Own Tobacco 


With great bitterness Turkish news- 
papers expose the fact that Turkish 
tobacco, recently sold to the Reich, is 
now being resold to the American 
market at prices lower than those at 
which the Turks sell directly to the 
United States. The Hour is advised 
that the Nazis are doing this for two 
reasons: 1. To “punish” Turkey for 
her pact with Great Britain. 2. To 
get in a hurry the desperately needed 
and highly appreciated U. S. dollars. 


[3] 


Scientists and the Workers 


A new note on the attitude that 
scientists should have toward the 
masses who perform most of the use- 
ful work in the creation of wealth was 
sounded by Sir Richard Gregory, 
chairman of the new scientists’ divi- 
sion of the British Association, and 
Professor Levy, of Imperial College, 
at the recent meeting of the associa- 
tion in Manchester, England. 

Sir Richard told the meeting that 
scientists had for too long gone ex- 
ploring uncharted seas and brought 
back argosies laden with rich discov- 
eries which had been left on the quay- 
side of civilization to be misused and 
abused. 

“The scientist cannot absolve him- 
self from responsibilities for the prob- 
lems of life and labor resulting from 
creative scientific discovery,” he said. 

In the United States, scientists (in- 
cluding inventors) have been appro- 
priated on a salary basis by our large 
industrial corporations and consigned 
to inventing labor-displacing machin- 
ery and methods to be installed for the 
sole benefit of those who live on inter- 
est and dividends regardless of the 
effect of such inventions and methods 
on the welfare of the masses without 
whose physical strength and mental 
ability very little wealth would be pro- 
duced. 

This grabbing the benefits of ap- 
plied science by investors was depre- 
cated by Professor Levy, who de- 
scribed at the Manchester meeting the 
chaotic effect of scientific changes and 
the problems with which scientists 
were concerned. 

“Science has opened up avenues of 
employment in new directions,” he 
said, “but it has created unemploy- 
ment in others it has closed. In creat- 
ing the chauffeur it has destroyed the 
cabby. 

“It has meant new life to some and 
misery and undernourishment to 
others. _ 

“It is entitled to judge efficiency in 
the way its results have been applied. 
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Weare entitled to inquire whether the 
persistent large-scale unemployment 
during recent years is an efficient 
use of the community’s man power, 
whether undernourishment and mal- 
nutrition show wrong distribution of 
foodstuffs which science has helped 
to create, and whether the transfer of 
industries mean social efficiency.” 


—_@——= 


U. S. Employment Service 
Places Ban on Furnishing 
Strikebreakers 


Washington, D. C.— William, H. 
Stead, Acting Director of the United 
State Employment Service, issued an 
order prohibiting all affiliated state 
employment services from providing 
workers for employers involved in 
strikes and lockouts. 

It was stated that the order was 
entered after labor unions had com- 
plained that in some cases the EKm- 
ployment Service had acted as strike- 
breaker. 

The new regulation reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Unless otherwise provided by 
State law, the State Service shall re- 
quire that each employment office 
under its supervision refrain from 
referring any person to any position 
at any place of employment where 
there exists a labor dispute. 

“For the purpose of this rule, the 
term ‘labor dispute’ shall include any 
controversy concerning terms or con- 
ditions of employment or concerning 
the association or representation of 
persons in negotiating, fixing, main- 
taining, changing, or seeking to ar- 
range terms or conditions of employ- 
ment regardless of whether or not the 
disputants stand in the proximate re- 
lation of employer and employee. 

“In carrying out this rule, the State 
director shall arrange with the State 
agency which receives notice of labor 
disputes for prompt notification of 
any labor disputes coming to the at- 
tention of such agency. Such notifica- 
tion shall be in writing and shall give 
the pertinent details of the dispute. 


“In addition, the State director shall 
arrange with the various union or- 
ganizations for prompt notification of 
any labor disputes in which such or- 
ganizations might be involved, which 
notification shall likewise be in writ- 
ing and shall set forth the details of 
the dispute. 

“The State director shall notify 
managers of all local offices to arrange 
with local labor organizations for 
prompt notification of labor disputes, 
which notification shall be in writing 
and shall set forth the details of the 
dispute. 

“In addition to the notice of labor 
disputes received from any State 
agencies or from labor organizations 
as set forth above, the State director 
and the managers of local offices, upon 
the receipt of information from any 
source as to the existence of any labor 
dispute, shall immediately verify the 
existence of such labor dispute by con- 
tact with the parties involved. 

“When notice has been received in 
accordance with the procedure set 
forth above that a labor dispute ex- 
ists at a certain place of employment, 
no person shall be referred to open- 
ings at such place of employment 
until such time as the State director 
has received notice from both of the 
parties involved that the labor dispute 
has been settled and has sent this 
notice to the local office. 

“The State director shall arrange 
for the same agencies and organiza- 
tions which gave notice at the begin- 
ning of the labor dispute to likewise 
give notice of settlement of such labor 
dispute. Each employment office shall 
keep a careful record of existing labor 
disputes in the area served by such 
office in which shall be recorded perti- 
nent information with regard to such 
dispute.” —News Letter. 
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During the first quarter of this year 
ordinary life insurance in force in the 
United States increased by more than 
half a billion dollars, bringing the 
total past the $76,000,000,000 mark. 
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National Purpose Clear 


The debate over neutrality legisla- 
tion and the popular referendum be- 
fore declaration of war in part ex- 
presses a genuine difference of opin- 
ion as to the best way to stay out of 
war. In part it reveals the desire of 
certain types of men who hold places 
of power to retain for themselves and 
their class the right to decide whether 
or not to plunge the nation into war. 
And this must not be. 


Ever since our soldiers came home 
from France we have been groping 
for the road to neutrality. We have 
passed several laws, none of them 
strong enough and some suspiciously 
weak. But the national purpose is 
clear—to fix it so that no President, 
no small group of men, and not even 
Congress, could send our soldiers 
overseas again unless the plain people 
of America want them sent. And when 
ever did the plain people anywhere 
want to go to war? 

If the new. neutrality act does not 
surely protect us against war-mon- 
gers and war-blunderers, then Con- 
gress will have to go at it again. And 
meanwhile let neither President nor 
Congress nor military men nor any 
other group dare to defy the real will 
of this people, which is to keep our 
independence by keeping us clear of 
all war and of all commitments to for- 
eign nations, whatever the pretext or 
the propaganda may be. 


aS es 


The Transient Unemployed 
Problem 


The physical inability of large num- 
bers of the transient unemployed to 
perform hard manual work and the 
difficulty of providing work suitable 
for them is a problem that confronts 
administrators of work relief funds 
in every country. 

Frequently this lack of physical 
strength is due to the fact that the 
transients have been denied opportu- 
nity to earn the necessities of life and 
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proper nourishment while living in 
idleness forced upon them. Definite 
proof of this condition was given ina 
recent statement by Hon. Norman 
Hipel, Labor Minister of the Province 
of Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. Hipel reported that the experi- 
ence of Ontario with transient labor 
has been “‘most disappointing” for the 
reason that the majority of those reg- 
istered for heavy farm work were 
found to be physically incapable of 
doing the work usually required of 
hired help on farms. 

With regard to the physical condi- 
tion of the transient jobless Mr. Hipel 
sald that of 116 who had recently ap- 
plied for heavy farm work only 61 
were sufficiently well nourished to 
pass the medical examination, and out 
of that number 20 were not even able 
to do light farm work. 


Every Little Bit Helps 


Washington, D. C. — Estimating 
that the national income during the 
first four months of 1939 totaled $21,- 
561,000,000, a gain of 2 per cent over 
the corresponding period of last year, 
the Commerce Department said that 
the income received by employees dur- 
ing the four months was 4 per cent 
above the total for the like period in 
1938. 


——_o-—— 


Five-Day Week Extending 


New York, N. Y.—A “‘decided tend- 
ency”’ to apply the five-day week in 
industry, long demanded by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was re- 
ported by the Merchants’ Association 
of New York in announcing the com- 
pilation of the answers to a question- 
naire recently circulated among 111 
employers. 

The five-day week, the association 
said, covers some of the employees of 
86 per cent of the employers included 
in the questionnaire. Of this group 
61 per cent apply the five-day week to 
all employees throughout the year. 
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Good News From “Dust Bowls” 


The “Dust Bowls,’’ American and 
Canadian, are staging a remarkable 
“comeback.” The same story comes 
from the semi-arid areas in Colorado, 
Oklahoma and other western states, 
and from southern Saskatchewan. 
“There is a lush greenness where there 
was once bald land,” is the way one 
writer phrases it. 


A few years ago the “‘experts”’ were 
telling us that these “Dust Bowls” 
were going back to the desert. Now 
there is a danger that other “experts” 
will set up the claim that Nature has 
relented, and that in the future we 
may expect good crops in the “Dust 
Bowls.” 


Official records of rainfall will not 
sustain either set of “‘experts.”” When 
“Dust Bowl” lands get enough rain at 
the right time, splendid crops reward 
the farmer’s toil. But in the United 
States, at least, that does not happen 
more than one year in five. If Nature 
would only take the farmer into its 
confidence and tell him when he could 
count on rain, the problem would be 
simplified. But Nature refuses to.re- 
veal its secret, and the “Dust Bowl’ 
farmer is forced to guess and the gam- 
ble in the long run proves disastrous. 

The cattle men say “Dust Bowl” 
lands were intended for grazing and 
should never have been cultivated. 
The chances are they’re right. 


Trade Unionism Protects the 
Pay Envelope 


Anti-union employers and the jour- 
nalistic hirelings often break out with 
allegations that. working men and 
women do not realize tangible benefits 
from their membership in unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Included in the more 
tangible benefits of trade union or- 
ganization is the wage protection 
which unions give their members. 
The extent of this protection is vis- 
ualized in the current issue of the 


Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor in a 
discussion of wages during recent 
months. The Survey says: 

“Strong trade unions have main- 
tained wages during the 1938 reces- 
sion, so that in industry as a whole 
there were only small declines. Wage 
increases this spring have brought 
workers’ hourly earnings almost back 
to the 1937 high point. In 1937, earn- 
ings of factory workers reached an 
average of 6614 cents per hour in the 
last quarter; the 1988 recession re- 
duced this to 6314, cents in the third 
quarter, but by the first half of 1939 
earnings were back to 65 cents per 
hour. Wage cuts this year are giving 
place to wage increases. In 1938 cuts 
were reported affecting 376,000 of the 
6,900,000 factory workers covered by 
Labor Department records. Reports 
in 1939 (to April) showed less than 
9,000 receiving cuts and 19,000 receiv- 
ing increases.” 


The Poorer States 


Chairman Altemeyer of the Social 
Security board has told the Senate 
Finance committee that the Federal 
contribution to old age aid and to the 
blind should be varied in proportion 
to the wealth or poverty of the state, 
not made a blind 50-50 division be- 
tween Uncle Sam and the state. 

There are well grounded reasons for 
doing this, though it needs to be 
euarded carefully. Labor’s prime in- 
terest is to have competent payments 
made in these cases. There are states 
so poor that they can scarcely pay a 
half of the needed pension, and any 
well informed person can name them, 
North and South. Better to have more 
money come from the central govern- 
ment than not to have it come at all. 


There is no apportionment of the 
expenses of army or navy. There are 
times when social expenditures should 
be put, to some extent, in the same 
class —Labor World. 


on 
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A Union Man’s Duty 


The real work of labor organiza- 
tions, the work that will be lasting in 
its influence and beneficial to man- 
kind, is not found in the public func- 
tion of protecting the immediate 
rights of the laborer, but in the edu- 
cation which association develops. 
When the great body of working men 
know the economic law by which they 
are controlled; when they understand 
that the ills which they bear are the 
results of conditions within their con- 
trol rather than the perverseness of 
individual employers, when they un- 
derstand that they are responsible for 
injustice, for want, crime and wretch- 
edness, and that it is only because they 
have not learned the lesson and ap- 
plied remedies that the necessity for 
labor organizations has risen, there 
will be a better condition of the race, 
and the work of labor organizations 
will have been accomplished. As a 
means to this end, men should be 
taught to be brave, self-reliant and 
helpful to their fellow workers and to 
mankind in general; they should be 
taught that a man has only partly ful- 
filled his duty when he has informed 
himself; that he does the duty of in- 
forming his neighbor, and of using 
his influence, his voice, and his vote 
in the working out of the problems of 
government in their relation to the 
economic welfare of the people.—The 
Seafarer’s Log. 


Credit Unions Doing a Fine Job 


How can the ordinary man, who 
finds himself in need of a few dollars, 
avoid the clutches of Shylock? Five 
years ago, Uncle Sam offered a partial 
answer. Congress enacted a Federal 
Credit Union Act. 

The idea is that groups, working in 
the same plant or drawn together by 
other ties, should organize a union, 
contribute the necessary capital out 
of their own pockets, and extend 
credit to members for not more than 


1 per cent per month. Shylock charges 
not less than 3 per cent. 

Now comes the annual report of 
this unique system. Of 3,342 unions 
chartered, about 90 per cent survive. 
The membership has passed the 700,- 
000 mark. Loans for five years total 
$125,000,000. 

The unions have assets of $36,000,- 
000. This is increasing at the rate of 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a 
year. All belongs to the members. 

The managers of these credit unions 
have demonstrated they are good 
bankers. They have lost less than $1 
for each $1,000 loaned. 

Dividends of from 2 to 6 per cent 
have been paid on the money invested 
and during the last five years these 
dividends have totaled $1,513,000. 

Of course, that doesn’t show that 
Shylock has been put out of business. 
It does demonstrate what can be done 
when human beings cooperate wisely. 


48 Hours for Truckers Recom- 
mended at Geneva 


Press dispatches from Geneva, 
Switzerland, state that the commit- 
tee of the International Labor Confer- 
ence appointed to draft a convention 
to regulate work hours in the road 
transport industry has decided on a 
forty-eight-hour weekly limit, with 
provisions authorizing competent au- 
thorities to permit a higher weekly 
limit for workers doing considerable 
subsidiary work or whose task is fre- 
quently interrupted by periods of 
mere attendance.—News Letter. 


Details Lacking 


An erudite professor, speaking at a 
gathering in President Roosevelt’s 
home county, told his audience that 
“it is not relief, but work, that will 
save society.”’ Now, if he would give 
details as to how to get work and get 
paid for it, about three million people 
on relief will make for jobs as fast as 
their legs can carry them. 











EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


[ee just returned from Europe. I am writing this article from away 
down near Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims landed. I met 
and talked with the leaders of Capital, Labor and Government in many 
countries, especially Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and Scandinavia. I will tell you later on about the Conference in Geneva 
held under the auspices of the International Labor Office. 


You and the whole world are deeply concerned with whether there is 
going to be another war over there. First let me say that no living person 
can tell what is going to happen; not even Hitler or Chamberlain. Why? 
Because no one wants war. War can take place as a result of an impulsive 
act by some individual in the aggressive countries. Next, every one on 
the British and French side believes there will be war. It cannot be 
avoided, they claim. Hitler, they say, must carry on or else be eliminated. 
No one can get much news out of Germany. I was down in Zurich, in 
southern Switzerland, where all, or nearly all, of the people are of Ger- 
man descent and speak the German language, and they are opposed to 
war but they believe it is sure to come. All the leaders over there disagree 
with me when I say it would be suicide for Germany to start war. They 
have too much to risk. They are good business men. But the answer is, 
“They, the people, have little to say and the leaders are power drunk.” 
The militarists, who advise and somewhat control or influence Hitler, 
believe they cannot be defeated. They are reminded of 1914-1918 and they 
say that they, Germany, would have won but the leaders blundered. They 
say, “We will not blunder again, as we have different leaders, men from 
the ranks who know their business. Already we have proven that, as we 
have more than doubled German territory without firing one shot.” That’s 
true. The German war machine in 1914 was the most powerful in the 
world. That is also true of their present war machine—in men, well 
trained and equipped, in air force, in oes and in morale and disci- 
pline. Their navy is weak. 


Now then, about Italy. Mussolini is a powerful, able man. Some 
say he is a more able man than Hitler. The Italian people want no war 
but the general opinion is that Mussolini is absolutely in the power of 
Hitler. In other words, he must go along “or else.” Italy is completely 
overrun by German propagandists. It is said this so-called ‘‘harmony”’ is 
forced. That may help England should war continue for two years. Ger- 
man officers will control Italian military movements, it is said. 


On the other side what is the situation? England and France will be 
supported by Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Switzerland, and many other 
small nations. There is complete unity in England today in favor of 
stopping the aggressors. One year ago it was different. I was in London 
in September, 1938, and I found many in and out of the Government 
believing England should keep out. Not so now. They feel they must save 
Europe to save themselves. England is building and building a war 
machine never equalled in history. For instance, a prominent leader ad- 
vised me there was an anti-air force of 100,000 trained men alone within 
London, to protect London and vicinity. Every day war is delayed 





. 
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strengthens England. Some of us over here dislike the efforts of England 
and France to line up Russia. Well, the answer is, Germany was willing 
to agree to anything with the Soviets if they would join with them, even 
to the extent of betraying Poland and turning on Japan. Russia is not 
an “‘angel” but she relies more on the promises of England and France 
than on Germany. She remembers all the pledges broken by Germany; 
and when it was over this time Germany might forget. England and 
France, if they enter into an agreement with Russia, will do so with the 
consent and approval of Poland and Roumania. Poland has almost one 
million men ready. for service. Roumania has plenty of men and is 
immensely rich in grain and oil. Germany needs both, but must conquer 
first to get them. Nearly all the powers of Europe will be against Ger- 
many except Italy. I talked in Geneva with representatives from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. All they have in men, food, 
and money will be given to the Motherland in case of war forced on her. 
They don’t want war. They are as opposed to # as you and this writer, 
but they say, “We must stop the war lords or be destroyed ourselves.” 
I think Germany knows the situation. They are shrewd, able men. That’s 
why I believe there will not be war. But, as stated before, one foolish act 
of an individual can destroy peace. I would not bet a nickel either way. 


Well, if war comes, you ask, how long will it last? What will be the 
result? My judgment, as a layman, is that it may last two years and that 
eventually the British-French forces will win. They must win, or else 
the result would be too terrible to contemplate. They state Capital, Labor, 
Religion and Liberty are destroyed in Germany as much as in Russia. 
They say over there that Russia is modifying her severe doctrines; that 
England will eventually influence Russia, if successful in this death 
struggle. Russia and England both hate Japan, for very good reasons. 
Japan wants England out of Asia and Russia out of Siberia. ‘The Orient 
for the Japs” is their war cry. Why do I think if war comes it will last 
only two years when the last war lasted four years? For these reasons: 
first, the destructive, devastating machinery of modern war equipment is 
so deadly and far-reaching no one can understand how it could last longer 
than two years. Picture, if you can, 10,000 airplanes swarming over 
London, Paris or New York, dropping thousands of tons of dynamite. 
Also try and realize deadly gases filling the air for hundreds of miles 
around you, killing everything with life in it. Of course there will be 
gas masks. They may help, but not much in certain districts. We don’t 
know what they have done in this line of destruction. We are only the 
multitude, but it is rumored that the gases are ten times more deadly than 
in the last war, and we know what.that was. Men’s lungs were completely 
ruined. It would be better if those that were gassed had died at once. How 
can any war last more than two years under those conditions, and I have 
only scratched the surface. 


Then again, Germany cannot feed its people for a longer period than 
two years. Outside of Holland and a few small Balkan States, the rest 
of Europe and the world will be lined up with France and England, pour- 
ing money, food, war supplies, and in many instances man power, into the 
struggle against oppression, against Germany, as they see it. 


You think we can keep out; you listen to those self-protection patriots 
in the Senate of the United States. Don’t make me laugh. We will be in 
the struggle in one way or another in one year after it starts. Of course 
I want no war. Who is it that had his own in any way in the last war, or 
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who now sees men in every country crippled or maniacs as a result of the 
last war, that desires to live again through another? There are a million 
imbeciles in England and France as a result of the last war. They don’t 
want war over there. Neither do the peaceful people of Switzerland who 
work and toil honestly all day. But who can stand aside and see a madman 
beating up the innocent, defenseless, peaceful citizen that has done no 
wrong? I campaigned for Woodrow Wilson in 1916 on the platform that 
he “kept us out of war.’”’ We won on that slogan, and six months later 
the patriots, helped by the blunders of the Germans, forced us into the 
struggle. I sat in Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis on March 17, 1917, and 
I heard Mr. McCormick, then Congressman-at-Large from Illinois, call 
President Wilson a coward. He said in substance, “I have just returned 
from France and I have seen the roads of France covered with the blood 
of French patriots, and it is no exaggeration to say that their blood can 
be laid to the weakness and cowardice of the President of the United 
States.” If I, as a Labor man, had made that statement at that time I 
would have been imprisoned, as I should have been. But a Congressman, 
afterwards a United States Senator from Illinois, a millionaire, made it 
and he was a hero at that time, a great patriot. So you think we can keep 
out next time? We cannot, and those that tell you we can are playing 
to the galleries. Some of our Senators believe we should be neutral; in 
other words, close our eyes to the destruction of civilization. They quote 
the words of Washington, “European entanglements, etc.” It can’t be done. 
Washington lived in a different age. Washington was no coward. If he 
lived today he would fight for justice. It’s hard for me to say we will be 
in it. It’s hard to order a strike. But sometimes we are forced to do 
unpleasant things. As I said in Geneva, “We are nearer Europe than ever 
before.”” We are nearer Europe now as a result of modern transport 
development than we were to San Francisco twenty years ago. I sailed 
on the S. S. Manhattan on May 31 and a large airliner with passengers 
passed over us the second day out, and was returning with passengers on 
our sixth day out; while we were still one day from Havre, France, the 
airplane with thirty-six persons aboard was back in New York. In a very 
few years eighty per cent of all travelers, considerable freight, and all 
mail will be handled by air service. So you see it means something to us, 
or at least to those coming after us, who wins in the next conflict over 
there—I should say in the next mass slaughter over there, because that’s 
what it will be. And I will go further and say that whoever wins will 
not win anything but a demoralized, poverty-stricken, diseased, brutalized 
world. And still I say we can’t keep out of it. And still I believe— 
although somewhat alone in my opinion—war may be escaped by some 
unknown Power, but mainly because I believe that the great business 
minds of Germany will understand that by war there is everything to 
lose, nothing to gain. 

Right or wrong in their opinions all parties, Labor, Governments 
and employers in Geneva, representing forty-eight nations, agree that 
President Roosevelt stopped war by his radio address to the world de- 
manding that all rulers and governments sit down in conference and lay 
their cards on the table and discuss their claims and grievances, to the 
end that an understanding be reached that would guarantee peace for 
ten or twenty-five years. That address of President Roosevelt’s ‘rang 
around the world.” The Germans suppressed it, but it got in there through 
French and English newspapers and other grapevine methods. It surely 
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stopped Hitler at that time. President Roosevelt is regarded as something 
holy and sacred by those masses of workers in France and Switzerland 
and other countries that desire peace but will fight if necessary. 

I talked with many Jewish expatriates in France and Switzerland 
and on the ship returning home. Their stories of persecution are heart- 
breaking and almost unbelievable. I will not recite them here or now. 
You have read some of the stories in the papers. But no writer can paint 
a picture of the real distress and suffering of many of those people, some 
well educated, whose families were born in Germany for four or five 
generations. Not only their money and property confiscated, but their 
loved ones insulted and in some instances ravaged. All of them agree 
that the good German people are not to blame. One lady on the ship, wife 
of a distinguished surgeon, now deceased, highly educated, stated to me 
that her neighbors, her husband’s friends and companions were forbidden 
to visit or speak to her. They, those good, honest rank and file Germans, 
deplore this persecution but they are helpless. Those people also advise 
me that the German masses want no war, but they cannot even protest. 
All facts and information about the United States are suppressed, and 
to be found with a United States paper would place you under suspicion. 
In Italy the people are somewhat more outspoken against war. The good, 
home-loving Italian people love and respect America. Information that I 
obtained from many sources leads me to believe that if war comes it will 
be forced on the majority of the people in both Germany and Italy. I can- 
not, of course, state firmly that the information I received is entirely 
accurate, but it came from many sources, from cool-headed men and 
women who live in an age and in a country where happiness is banished, 
where the realities of life are bitter, and where from day to day anything 
can happen. They talked slowly and fervently and it is difficult to believe 
they were exaggerating. 

All of the above is given to you for you to believe or not, just as you 
see it. The one lesson you and I should obtain from this is to thank 
Heaven that we are living in a land where freedom still prevails and 
where men may express themselves freely and not be afraid that because 
they disagree with those in power they will be exterminated or destroyed 
or their wives or daughters or sons molested. Thank God that the Stars 
and Stripes still wave over your roof at night and that your Union can 
function freely and your voice and protest can and will be heard; and 
vow again to preserve that Flag and that Union, and swear once more that 
you will help to defeat by your voice and vote, inside and outside of your 
Union, anyone who advocates the destruction of this free land of ours by 
substituting some other form of government such as now prevails in many 
countries in Europe, where men of Labor are destroyed and where no 
Labor Unions are allowed to prevail. Happy we should be, even in our’ 
troubles, to have this land of liberty as our land, our country. 








T)eRine the graduation exercises of our schools and colleges throughout 
the country this year, as in former years, some outstanding man or 
woman had an honorary degree conferred upon him, or her, by the school 
or college. These persons are usually those who have done some great 
good for our country, or who, through their profession or position, have 
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been able to render some assistance in this particular line of work. These 
persons may not have graduated from the school or college which con- 
ferred the degree upon them. 

This year, as in former years, the principal speakers delivering the 
addresses at these exercises, or at the banquet which followed, took spe- 
cial care to present their feelings in so far as they pertained to the 
organized workers of our country and some of the speeches would indicate 
that in these organized Labor bodies more racketeering than good was 
being done. 

This we cannot help but say is not true, because the organized Labor 
Movement of our country does not back up any wrongdoer whether he is 
in the movement or outside of it. Labor organizations are composed of 
good American citizens who do not uphold anyone who violates either the 
laws of society or the laws of our government. 

We also know that for many years, or up to within the last six or 
seven years, from talks we have had with graduates attending the different 
colleges, among them sons of men within the organized Labor Movement, 
when they returned home between semesters or at the end after receiving 
their diplomas, they came back with an entirely different view of the Labor 
Movement from that which they had learned from their fathers who had 
represented Labor practically all their lives. Perhaps the professors, or 
those having control of the colleges, were always more interested in the 
capitalists’ side of the case than they were in the side of the workers who 
were left to shift for themselves in the best way they could. We also know 
these professors and teachers had to teach and instruct the students along 
the line of propaganda given them to teach and no doubt some of them 
realized and understood the same method was being applied to them in so 
far as the wages they received after the time and money they had spent-in 
getting their education. 

Today, some of these professors and teachers have become organ- 
ized—some with a lot of different “‘isms.’”’ Many of the old-time trade 
unionists, however, believe they are organizing in order to protect them- 
selves and improve their working conditions and as time goes on will be 
in a better position to improve their working conditions and hold their 
positions. 

Owing to conditions which have arisen in recent years, many grad- 
uates from high schools and colleges have been unable to get positions in 
keeping with their education and have had to get out and do labor work 
and you may rest assured after they have been at this class of work for a 
year or more and have earned their bread and butter by the sweat of their 
brow, their ideas will change considerably from those given them by the 
great capitalists during their student days or in their speeches at their 
closing exercises. 


The newspapers of the country give a great deal of publicity to the 
addresses given at these exercises by some of our leading capitalists, but 
the students who are forced to go out and do manual labor soon find out 
that what appeared in the newspapers and which they believed in their 
minds to be gospel truth cannot under any circumstances be applied in 
the ease of the man who has to make his living through hard and laborious 
work at small wages. 


We may not be able to reach the professors and inside workers in the 
colleges who believe every line of publicity and propaganda attacking 
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unions, but we may be able to reach those who do not hold any position in 
the college and are free to believe as they see fit and bring to their 
attention the side of the Labor Movement and have them analyze the state- 
ments and propaganda against Labor. We can also bring it to the attention 
of our members who read our Journal so they may analyze this propa- 
ganda attacking labor unions. It is not necessary for anyone to believe 
everything he hears or reads. He should use his own mind to find out 
just what it amounts to and why it is given such publicity by the news- 
papers to bring it to the attention of the public. These same newspapers 
employ men and women who are members of labor unions and they have 
agreements with different branches of Labor, but they have to be careful 
not to say or publish anything that is not pleasing to or approved by 
those who carry advertisements in their papers. We are also led to 
believe, from recent actions, that in some localities it is extra hard to get 
a Labor story over the air because it might offend some business concern 
or firm who patronizes that particular line. There is nothing we can do 
about it now but some day a law may be enacted which will make the 
use of the air as free to you and to me as it is at the present time to 
those who pay for it. 


We might say here we noticed that among the speakers who delivered 
addresses at the different exercises that there were a few who were 
favorable to Labor, who only a few years back, had they made such state- 
ments, might find their position in jeopardy. For this we may be thankful 
and as the world—and we with it—grows older we will be happy to know 
that conditions are improving.—J. M. G 








B's BUSINESS is again back at its old trick of running, on the least pre- 
text, into court to tie up any labor union in any way it can, and the 
politicians as well as some of our reform prosecutors are on the job every 
minute trying to connect Labor with any and all kinds of rackets. Their 
idea seems to be that they will reap their reward at some future election 
in the district. We have no sympathy for those who do wrong whether 
or not they are members of a union. As good citizens we could not take 
any other stand. As far as the employers are concerned they are looking 
for an opportunity to have all laws which seem in any way favorable to 
unions held up through court rulings until their political side can win and 
will change them back, as has already been done in several states where 
there was a change in the governors and the legislators. Actions of this 
kind should wake up the membership of all labor unions and make them 
realize that they must use their full voting strength at every election or 


_ they will lose whatever friendly and helpful legislation they have gained 


by placing in office those who are fair to the workers. The members of 
our union must work with those of other organizations and all who work 
for a living so they will not become careless about what they have secured 
through putting their friends into office and forget to continue to use their 
voting strength at elections. The vote of the farmers went back to the other 
side because of propaganda put out by those who are not our friends and 
who sold to the farmers the idea that the workers, especially the organ- 
ized workers in our cities, were getting all of the profits and the farmers 
left holding the bag and they, themselves, would go out of business unless 
there was a change. It is up to us then to show the farmers of this country 
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not by Senator Meade but was introduced by Senator Pepper of Florida. 
The amendment was discussed in the hearings of the Senate Committee, 
of which Senator Meade was a member, and rejected. We are further 
informed that when Senator Meade and Senator Pepper were up for 
election last year, our membership in New York and in Florida left noth- 


ing undone to help in their election. 


Our people, 61,000 members of the International Union in New York 
State, and their friends, will note this correction—D. J. TOBIN, Editor. 


It Still Remains True that the 
Way Out of the Depression 
Is to Give Men Jobs at 
Standard Wages 


The “New Deal’ has closed another 
fiscal year with a deficit. It’s $3,500,- 
000,000 this time, $400,000,000 less 
than Roosevelt estimated last Janu- 
ary. The national debt has gone over 
the $40,000,000,000 mark. 


The usual cry goes up: “Where will 
it all end?” | 
i * K 


Debts and deficits are not confined 
to the United States. The pests are 
universal. Measured by wealth and 
population, Britain is in infinitely 
worse shape. 

Those who are worrying about the 
debt would spend their time more 
profitably if they were to consider 
what would happen if Uncle Sam 
stopped spending. 

The army of idle numbers 11,000,- 
000. They are getting material help 
from the government. Cut that off, 
and where will we be? 

of * * 


“Business will take care of every- 
thing if given a chance,” shouts a 
group which is very vocal. But no one 
authorized to speak for business 
comes forward to guarantee the prom- 
ise. To add to our skepticism, we have 
the record of the Hoover administra- 
tion. Business was given a free hand 
in those days and we skidded down the 
toboggan until, in 1932, many men, 
not easily alarmed, feared revolu- 
tion.—Labor. 


Westinghouse Restores Pay 


The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
has restored the salaries of 8,700 sal- 
aried employees whose pay was cut 
10 per cent a year ago. The restora- 
tion does not affect the pay.of those 
receiving $125 or less a month, since 
such salaries were restored in Jan- 
uary of this year. 


Europe Is Far Ahead of U. S. 


in Housing 


New York, N. Y.—AI] European 
nations have excelled the United 
States in residential building during 
the last ten years, according toa WPA 
survey made public by Lieut. Col. 
Brehon B. Somervell, New York City 
Works Progress Administrator. 


If the United States raised the rate 
of residential housing to the level pre- 
vailing in some European countries, 
employment for at least 2,500,000 ad- 
ditional workers would be provided, 
the report said. 


Surplus Food Products for 
Non-Relief Workers 


Kansas City, Mo.—Milo Perkins, 
president of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation, declared in an 
interview with a representative of the 
New York Times here that the so- 
called stamp plan of distributing sur- 
plus food products to relief workers 
might well be expanded to include per- 
sons in private industry employed at 
low wages.—News Letter. 








a hs A WORD to the Trustees of our local unions. To be elected to the 
office of Trustee of your local union is one of the outstanding compli- 
ments the union can pay you, as it proves that the membership look to 
you for protection in so far as the finances of the local is concerned and 
in all cases where the Trustees do the work and audit the books in accord- 
ance with the provisions of our International Constitution, when the 
Auditor goes over the books he does not find any shortage in the accounts 
and so reports to the International office. Every now and then, the audi- 
tors in going over the accounts of locals find that the Trustees just accept 
the election in order to hold office and take the word of the Secretary- 
Treasurer as to the financial condition of the union and sign their names 
to the report. Where this is done there is a chance that something may 
slip and go wrong which would never have happened had the books been 
audited every month as they should be under our laws. The company that 
bonds the Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent of the local where 
they handle the funds of the organization until they are deposited in the 
bank can refuse to make good on such bonds, should anything go wrong, 


-if the Trustees have not been doing their work as it should be done in 
accordance with our laws. We are just bringing this to the attention of 
those elected to the office of Trustee in their local and who may not be 


doing the work in the right way. We are more than glad to report that 
the number of such cases is very small and is getting smaller each year 
and we hope we may continue to receive such reports.—J. M. G. 


We. ARE again deine to the attention of our Lenten. the fact that 
all letters and correspondence sent the International Office must come 
through the Secretary-Treasurer of the local or one of the other officers 
and must bear the seal of the local, otherwise the writer will not receive 
an answer. This is a law of the International Office and must be observed 
by the membership because if it is not, this office could not possibly — 
handle its regular work owing to the number of letters that would come 
in from our general membership. If you have anything which you think 
should be brought to the attention of the International office, you may 
rest assured that the executive board of your local will see that it is sent 
in in regular form. We also say to those who send in letters but do not. 
sign their names that no action will be taken on them or any attention 
given to them. Such letters are written by someone with a suspicious mind 
who wishes to make trouble for someone and hopes not to be yh out 
himself.—J. M. G. | ! 














: rue REPRESENTATIVES of some of our new local unions, and themselves 


new in the work, feel when they receive the least bit of opposition 
from the employers that they must immediately have help from the Inter- 


national Union and do nothing at all about the grievance themselves, just 


wait for the International to send someone into their city. In the mean- 
time the case grows cold and when it is possible to send in a representative - 


jit is hard to pick it up and get it settled. All successful business repre-_ 


sentatives in the different sections of the country handle these matters 
just as soon as they come up and as a consequence have outstanding locals 
with fine conditions for their membership. Our advice to those of you 
who have not tried this way of doing your work just give it a trial and 
you will not need to get into a strike and you will have better luck on 
your job for the union.—J. M. G. 
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Solving the Unemployment 
Problem 


Despite all legislative tinkering, ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, the 
tragedy of millions of able-bodied 
working men and women consigned to 
the unemployed army by the refusal 
of those who own and operate the 
American system of production and 
distribution, remains the great un- 
solved problem for the Congress of 
the United States. 

The persistence of the unemployed 
problem was emphasized by Senator 
Alban W. Barkley of Kentucky in 
opening the debate in the Senate on 
the $2,490,000,000 bill for financ- 
ing recoverable (self-liquidating) ex- 
penditures of Federal funds, a large 
portion of this vast amount being de- 
signed for use as loans to business 
concerns. 

After outlining the billions of dol- 
lars already spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to end unemployment by 
financing the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Senator Barkley said: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have unbounded credit and unbounded 
resources, and that we have a reserve 
which has been multiplying and ac- 
cumulating over a period of years, 
drawn from nearly every other nation 
in the world, due to world conditions, 
we still have a very serious economic 
condition, involving the unemploy- 
ment of almost 10,000,000 able-bodied 
men who are anxious to work, who de- 
sire to make their contribution toward 
recovery and toward the enjoyment of 
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normal life in this nation but who are 
without employment today through no 
fault of their own.... We have sucha 
condition that money and men are not 
being brought together in sufficient 
proximity with resources to bring 
about the production of commodities 
for sale in the market place, resulting 
in purchasing power on the part of the 
American people that would enable 
them to absorb unemployment. ...So 
we now find ourselves with millions 
of our people unemployed. We find 
ourselves with undeveloped resources. 
We find a lack of purchasing power on 
the part of the average man and 
woman and the average family in 
America which makes it impossible 
for the American people to enjoy the 
degree of prosperity, the degree of 
security, the degree of faith in the 
future which, in my judgment, are 
essential to the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions.” 

And a major remedy for this trag- 
edy of unemployment, Senator Bark- 
ley declared, is the enactment by Con- 
gress of the bill placing $2,490,000,000 
at the disposal of the Government for 
financing recoverable expenditures. 

Incidentally, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau is not as optimistic 
as Senator Barkley appears to be with 
regard to unemployment relief which 
the big spending bill will achieve. In 
his testimony on this subject before 
the Senate Banking Committee, Sec- 


retary Morgenthau estimated that the. 


expenditures authorized by the bill 
would provide employment for 500,- 
000 jobless, which, if we regard the 
present size of the unemployed army 
as practically static, would still leave 
9,500,000 without jobs, saying noth- 
ing of the 250,000 new workers added 
to our employable millions every year. 

There is one remedy for unemploy- 
ment, advocated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which the United 
States Congress has not, as yet, had 
the courage to consider seriously. That 
remedy is the maximum thirty-hour 
week, without reduction in weekly 
wages. This A. F. of L. remedy would 


undoubtedly make such large inroads 
in the unemployed army that at least 
a practical and patriotic approach to 
a solution of the problem of millions 
of jobless men and women would be 
developed.—News Letter. 


Let’s Be Guided by a Sentiment 
of Constructive Activities 


Sensational emotions and sentiment 
are bad advisers. They must never be 
the deciding factors in any of our ac- 
tivities or decisions. In arriving at 
the latter we should always be guided 
by common sense and cool reasoning. 
It matters not what the issue might 
be, thoughtful reflection and sound 
judgment should always prevail. By 
simply enforcing the most far-reach- 
ing radical demands, no matter how 
justified they might appear to be, no 
great and lasting service can be ren- 
dered to labor. The greatest weight 
should be laid upon the practicability 
and the feasibility of any demands 
contemplated. That is an old prin- 
ciple of trade union experience which 
is being recognized by all the old-tim- 
ers, but often overlooked by most of 
the younger recruits in our movement. 

If after a careful consideration of 
all conditions and circumstances the 
enforcement of the demands made 
seems feasible, all available energy 
and concentrated power must be de- 
voted to the same. If, however, the 
opposite should be the case, if the pos- 
sibilities of success are but meager or 
perhaps entirely absent, it is of 
greater advantage not to submit at all 
to such demands, for their later con- 
sequent withdrawal does not alone re- 
sult in diminishing the respect held for 
the workers, it also greatly disap- 
points the latter and has caused a 
needless waste of energy. 

Another point deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connection: Whenever 
movements were inaugurated, al- 
though they appeared quite hopeless 
at the outset and their result conse- 
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quently spelled failure, those involved 
usually claimed that somebody was re- 
sponsible for such uncalled-for action. 
The responsibility in such unfortunate 
cases usually is placed upon the or- 
ganization and the latter is subjected 
to much unpleasant and harsh criti- 
cism. Its tactics are being denounced 
as antiquated and untimely and they 
are made responsible for the non-suc- 
cess of the movement. These charges 
are made in spite of the fact that in 
the trade union struggles there is no 
room for any antiquated tactics be- 
cause it is a fundamental principle of 
these very struggles that tactics must 
adapt and adjust themselves to preva- 
lent conditions and circumstances. 
To a considerable extent the secret 
of the success in the trade union move- 
ment is to be found at all times by the 
proper exploitation of all possibilities 
and by means of clever and ingenious 
tactics.—Bakers’ Journal. 


_———9—— 


Work 


There is no quality or circumstance 
which gives pleasure to the senses or 
exalts our mind and spirit, except as 
it relates to the work that is before 
us. In the complex civilization of to- 


day our work is not important when 


we stop to reflect, and consider the en- 
gagements of those about us. We find 
work leads us into contact with na- 
ture, flowers, trees, rivers, mountains, 
the air, the sea, the land; and all the 
inhabitants of the globe. It is the priv- 
ilege of workers to study these many 
contacts, know them, live them and 
gain pleasure from their association. 

There can be no joy to work except 
as we put our mind and spirit into the 
accomplishment of the task which lies 
before us. Our lack of capability may 
hinder us in our desire to advance in 
our chosen endeavor, but it should not 
lessen our appreciation of the privi- 
leges that we enjoy. These privileges 
lie not only in the satisfaction gained 
by our own advancement, but also in 
pleasure of knowing that through this 


[3] 


advancement we have contributed to 
the uplift of the masses.—I/nterna- 
tional Advocate. 


pO nf yn aon 3 


Protecting the Workers From 
Poisonous Gases 


There is a quite general impression 
that those who own and operate in- 
dustry and public industrial safety 
organizations have provided adequate 
protection for industrial workers 
against being killed or disabled while 
engaged in creating wealth and serv- 
ices for employers to sell at a profit. 

But a report of the Committee on 
Toxic Dusts and Gases of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association (composed 
of large corporations and a number 
of departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) indicates that this protec- 
tion has been very much neglected. 

For the information of the layman 
it may be stated that the word “‘toxic” 
means poisonous. Therefore, the com- 
mittee should really be called the Com- 
mittee on Poisonous Dusts and Gases. 
The word poisonous would indicate 
that the workers are really poisoned 
while at work. 

According to the report issued by 
the American Standards Association, 
it is still a fact that “‘many deaths and 
disabilities” among industrial work- 
ers are caused by toxic (poisonous) 
dusts and gases—carbon monoxide 
gas and gas escaping from benzene, 
hydrogen sulfide and carbon disulfide. 
The danger inherent in these gases is 
that they are colorless and invisible 
and can be unconsciously inhaled by 
workers in fatal quantities. 

It has been suggested that the use 
of these poisonous gases in industry 
should be prohibited by law. But in 
the year 1939 we have not progressed 
that far, and the Committee on Toxic 
Dusts and Gases is now working on 
the problem of determining the point 
where the quantity of poisonous gas 
and dust in manufacturing plants be- 
comes dangerous to the health and life 
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of the “normal” worker. When this 
amount is definitely determined an 
effort will be made to safeguard the 
workers from these poisonous ele- 
ments and at the same time retain 
them in the manufacturing process. 
Of course if the worker who is not 
“normal” gets a dose of the death- 
dealing stuff, it is just too bad for him. 
Once upon a time a United States 
Senator suggested that most railroad 
accidents could be avoided if it were 
mandatory for one of the railroad 
stockholders to ride on every locomo- 
tive cowcatcher. It is probable that if 
it were mandatory for a certain num- 
ber of stockholders to work in every 
industrial plant where poisonous gases 
are now regarded as necessary, that 
science would either find a way to pro- 
duce the commodities without poison- 
ous gases or that society would dis- 
cover that it is possible for life and 
civilization to progress in the absence 
of such commodities.—News Letter. 


ne ee 


Why C. of C. Favors Big 
Taxpayers 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce proposes a flat 15 per cent tax 
on corporation profits, over $2,000 a 
year. This would penalize small busi- 
ness and save large sums for “Big 
Business.” 


Under the existing law, the “little. 


fellow” pays 1214 per cent on the first 
$5,000 of profit; 14 per cent on the 
next $15,000 and 16 per cent on the 
next $5,000. Thus every corporation 
- which cleans up less than $25,000 a 
year—and that means the very large 
majority of corporations in this coun- 
try—pays less than 15 per cent. 
Above $25,000 the corporation 
which distributes in dividends its en- 
tire earnings pays a rate of 1614 per 
cent. If it hoards too much of its 
profits, thus depriving stockholders of 
their dividends, or affording the own- 
ers of ‘family corporations”’—like the 
Ford concern—an opportunity to 


dodge their income taxes, it pays up 
to 19 per cent. The extra 214 per cent 
is the so-called “undistributed profits 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
constantly talking about how this 
administration is “persecuting busi- 
ness.” However, here is the chamber 
proposing to increase the tax burden 
on every business concern which is 
struggling to secure a foothold and to 
decrease the taxes of those which are 
making unusual profits. 

In making this proposal, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is run- 
ning true to form. It uses the small 
business man when it wishes to influ- 
ence government, but it seldom or 
never does anything for him. Its chief 
object is to serve the rich and power- 
ful. Its entire tax program empha- 
sizes this. 

There is an explanation. It costs a 
lot of money to run the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It gets about 
20 per cent of its revenue from local 
chambers of commerce; it gets 80 per 
cent of its revenue from individuals 
and corporations whose names are 
never revealed to the public. Natur- 
ally, those who put up four-fifths of 
the chamber’s revenue dictate its poli- 
cies. Nevertheless, a big majority of 
small business men meekly accept the 
policies laid down by an institution 
which does not hesitate to betray them 
in order to advance the selfish inter- 
ests of its more generous contribu- 
tors.—Labor. 


=~ 


The State and the Living Stand- 
ards of the Masses 


In the United States, as in other 
countries, the inability of millions of 
people in the lower income groups to 
purchase decent living standards with 
their earnings has led to a large degree 
of intervention by the Government in 
the interest of more adequate wages 
decreed by statute law. 

This irrepressible development is 
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mentioned by J. G. Winant, Director 
of the International Labor Office, in 
his report for 1939. 

“Of recent years,” he said “‘the State 
has been called upon to an ever in- 
creasing extent to assume responsibil- 
ity for the basic well-being of the 
people. 

“The increasing productivity of in- 
dustry has made possible a great ad- 
vance in material well-being. But if 
this advance is to be fully realized, a 
corresponding development in social 
organization is essential. 

“The maintenance and improve- 
ment of the standard of life is a prob- 
lem which the citizen and the State 
have henceforward to work out in 
partnership.” 

In the United States the Federal 
Government has taken practical steps 
in the partnership with its citizens, 
mentioned by Mr. Winant, toward 
improving the living standards of the 
masses in the enactment of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The National Labor Relations Act— 
recognizing “the inequality of bar- 
gaining power between employees 
who do not possess full freedom of 
association or actual liberty of con- 
tract, and employers who are organ- 
ized in the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association,” the result of 
which inequality is depressed wage 
rates and lowered purchasing power 
of wage earners—establishes by stat- 
ute the policy of protecting the right 
of the workers to organize in unions of 
their own choosing and of encourag- 
ing the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act es- 
tablishes by Federal statute minimum 
wage rates below which employers 
cannot force wages and maximum 
hours above which employers cannot 
work their employees. 

By means of these two measures the 
wages, work conditions, and conse- 
quently the living standards, of large 
numbers of the masses of the Ameri- 


can people have been raised and will 
continue to be raised.—News Letter. 


—o— 


Green Uncovers Plot to Color 
Labor Newspapers With 
C. I. O. Propaganda _ 


Washington, D. C.—President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a letter sent to State 
Federations of Labor and Central 
Labor Unions, warned against a so- 
called ‘“‘co-operative’” scheme elabo- 
rated by the C. I. O. Newspaper Guild 
to beguile labor newspapers into op- 
oe the A. F. of L. and aiding the 

The plan, Mr. Green said, included 
paid advertisements, cash gifts, and 
job printing patronage. He cautioned 
the A. F. of L. units to keep local labor 
papers under supervision in order to 
prevent the application of the C. I. O. 
scheme. 

Pointing out that the C. I. O. scheme 
planned to utilize, under the guise of 
pretended co-operation, ‘‘all labor pub- 
lications which are operated osten- 
sibly for the membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor throughout 
the Nation, in an attempt to color the 
policy of these newspaper publications 
to assist the C. I. O.,”’ Mr. Green con- 
tinued: 

“It is obvious that such a scheme 
would indoctrinate American Federa- 
tion of Labor members who read these 
newspapers, in favor of the C. I. O. 

“It has also been called to our atten- 
tion that many of these so-called A. F. 
of L. publications have, in many in- 
stances, ridiculed the position of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
Executive Council on important legis- 
lative matters that were thoroughly 
considered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor before they were offered 
to Congress. 

“It has also been brought to our at- 
tention that many of these newspapers 
in lieu of taking an ad, accept money, 
which is a dangerous policy, because 
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no concern is going to give any news- 
paper money without attempting to 
get information which will obviously 
be used to the detriment of the par- 
ticular workers involved. 

“We are advised that in many in- 
stances they operate, as a side line, 
dances and benefits, for which they 
print hundreds of patroness tickets to 
sell. They do this in instances where 
they are not able to obtain an ad. 

“A situation of this kind is an intol- 
erable one, and if you happen to have 
one in your locality, kindly inform the 
American Federation of Labor as soon 
as possible so that definite action can 
be taken. 

“TI, therefore, caution you to keep all 
labor papers in your locality under 
close supervision, particularly those 
endorsed by organized labor, so that 
the introduction of the so-called C. 
I. O. co-operative policy to labor pa- 
pers will be prevented. 

“T cannot urge you too strongly to 
give this important matter your im- 
mediate and constant attention.” 


——__ 9 —_ 


Good Wages Is the Answer 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are 
also hinged to the contents of their 
pay envelopes. One of the major 
functions of the unions affiliated with 


the American Federation of Labor is 


to safeguard the buying power of the 
workers by throwing the strength of 
unionism around wages and keeping 
them at decent standards. The suc- 
cess of trade unionism in this field is 
set forth in the current issue of the 
Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
an instructive discussion of “‘workers’ 
buying power” the survey says: 
“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 1938 reces- 
sion and 1989 revival. The income of 
non-farm workers this year has been 


well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as compared 
to. $3,565,000,000 last year in the first 
five months and $3,792,000,000 in 
1937 (same period). Workers’ in- 
come this year has been 4 per cent 
above last year. 

“Cost of living however is nearly 2 
per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged 6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above 
last year; and because inventories are 
low and production last year lagged 
behind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1938. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 19389, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases however are still 3 per cent 
below 1937 probably because other 
groups are not buying quite so liber- 
ally.”—East Bay Journal. 


—— ®-——_ 


Ontario Physicians Favor Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance 


The Ontario, Canada, Medical Asso- 
ciation has endorsed the report. of a 
special committee advocating compul- 
sory health insurance on a national 
scale. 

That the action of the Medical Asso- 
ciation was not made hastily is re- 
vealed by the fact that the special com- 
mittee has been studying the question 
for seven years. 

In presenting its report to the asso- 
ciation the committee defined compul- 


ae 
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sory health insurance as provision by 
legislation of ‘“‘an adequate medical 
service for those persons who cannot 
be expected to provide it for them- 
selves.” 

The committee found “there is a 
very evident need for the provision of 
a more adequate medical service for 
the low wage income groups of the 


. population and this need is more acute 


in relation to domiciliary care than it 
is for hospitalized patients. 

“Removal of the economic barrier 
between doctor and patient should en- 
courage earlier consultation and so 
permit many diseases to be detected in 
the incipient stages ‘with consequent 
benefit to the patient. 

“Voluntary plans for health insur- 
ance should be encouraged for those 
persons immediately above the income 
level of those compulsory insured. 

“We believe that, granting the need 
for a more adequate distribution of 
medical services among the low in- 
come group, this need can best be sat- 
isfied by contributory health insur- 
ance on a compulsory basis.”’ 

In commenting on the action of the 
Medical Association the Canadian 
Congress Journal said: “This is de- 
cidedly a progressive step and brings 
closer the day when Canada will es- 
tablish national health insurance, 
something advocated for many, many 
years by the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada.”—News Letter. 


—_ o——__ 


Labor Conditions Eighty 
Years Ago 


The substandard conditions ruling 
the employment of working men and 
women before the advent of effective 
trade unionism is indicated in the do 
and do not rules imposed upon the 
employees of the Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co. store in Chicago during the early 
years of that firm’s history. The labor 
conditions obtaining in that remote 
period were presented at the recent 
eightieth anniversary celebration of 


the founding of the company. The 


rules for employees of the company’s 


first store read as follows: 

“Store must be opened from 6 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. the year round. 

“Store must be swept; counters, 
base shelves, and showcases dusted; 
lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water, also 
a bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) 
and attend to customers who call. 

“Store must not be opened on the 
Sabbath unless necessary, and then 
only for a few minutes. 

“The employee who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber’s, going to dances 
and other places of amusement will 
surely give his employer reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity and hon- 
esty. 

“Each employee must not pay less 
than $5 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday school regularly. 

““Men employees are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting and two if 
they go to prayer meeting.” 


—_e-—— 


There Are No Victories in War 


The desire of all peoples, and espe- 
cially the workers, for peace among 
the nations of the world was feelingly 
and eloquently expressed by John A. 
Winant, Director of the International 
Labor Office, at the closing sitting of 
the recent International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Addressing the 353 delegates and 
technical advisers from 46 countries 
who attended the conference, Mr. 
Winant said: 

“When I left the United States in 
1935 to come here, some of my friends 
suggested that I should remain at 
home. I told them that every man 
would like to do that, but reminded 
them that years before in 1917 great 
numbers of us journeyed overseas on 
the only official foreign mission that 
was ever assigned to us, and that I 
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- would like the privilege of going back 
to Europe as an envoy of peace and 
good will. We live but once. When it 
is over we would all like to leave a 
friendlier world behind us. That I 
believed then. That I believe now. 

“The leadership in those countries 
that fought in the World War is 
largely in the hands of men who were 
themselves soldiers. They know from 
their own experience the agonies of 
the battlefield and the suffering of 
women and children in the homeland. 
I want to believe that their under- 
standing of the cruelties and hardship 
of war, and their love of their own 
people, will never permit them within 
this generation again to plunge the 
Western World into armed conflict— 
for war brings no victories, but only 
death and mutilation and destitution 
and personal sorrow. 

‘“‘We close this Conference of 1939 
with malice toward none, with good 
‘will toward all, and we ask for peace, 
not bowed by fear, but with the sim- 
ple courage of the soldier who stands 
ready to give life gladly that others 
may know the joy of living.”—News 
Letter. 


Construction Field Invaded 


by WPA 


The alarming policy of the Works 
Project Administration to metamor- 
phose it from a relief agency into a 
grandiose agency in the construction 
field was emphasized by the recent 
conference in Washington of over 200 
representatives of national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor which 
protested against the abolition of the 
prevailing hourly wage rates on WPA 
work by the United States Congress 
in the WPA appropriation act for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

On this point the conference said: 

“As a matter of fact WPA today is 
no longer engaged in a purely relief 
enterprise. It is engaged in construc- 
tion work never designed for relief 


purposes and under cloak of a relief 
measure is working a vital injury not 
alone to labor but likewise to free en- 
terprise in the construction of other 
fields of industry. 

“If the Government is to continue 
in its construction policy and in ven- 
turing into other fields in competition 
with free enterprise, then in our judg- 
ment it should prove an exemplar in 
the establishment and development of 
a labor policy that will tend to raise 
the standards of life and work rather 
than to lower them and repress our 
wage earners.” 

Confirmation of the claim that the 
WPA has invaded in a wholesale man- 
ner the construction field under the 
guise of relief work is contained in 
the report by Colonel F. C. Harring- 
ton, works projects commissioner, that 
an average of 15 new buildings a day 
were completed by WPA workers dur- 
ing the eight months ending March 1. 

Besides completing 3,583 new build- 
ings in that period, WPA workers im- 
proved 10,267 and built additions to 
338, the announcement added. Of the 
new buildings, 1,191 were recrea- 
tional, and 606 were schools and 
libraries. Nearly half of the moderni- 
zation projects, or 4,991, were schools. 

Hospitals, courthouses, firehouses, 
warehouses, prisons and aircraft 
hangars were among other structures 
built or -improved in the same pe- 
riod.—News Letter. 


= eee 


Public Favors Unions 


A recent Gallup poll has revealed 
something that organized workers 
long have known — something that 
legislators in many states and in Con- 
gress have yet to discover. 

The poll showed that the general 
public, by a great majority, is in favor 
of labor unions. 

In fact, the Institute Survey showed 
that 70 per cent of the general public 
believes in unions, despite a fear bred 
in them by years of hostility broad- 
cast by the newspapers. 
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Furthermore, a great majority are 
in favor of mediation, a functioning 
mediation system requiring employ- 
ers to submit their differences to an 
impartial tribunal. The vote in favor 
of labor unions was 70 per cent to 30 
per cent and the ballot in favor of 
mediation was 86 per cent to 14 per 
cent. 

It is significant that little of this 
poll, except the reaction to the closed 
shop, was widely carried by news- 
papers which ought to tally public re- 
action to organization against the vol- 
ume of attacks on unions which have 
flooded off the presses. 

Congress and the newspapers ought 
to take a serious look at the poll.—_The 
Union. 


——_@—— 


Bosses Can’t Hide Bonuses 
From Employees 


When the bosses get big bonuses, 
they don’t want this known to em- 
ployees who are underpaid or who 
have been laid off to fatten the pay of 
the top officials. 

The fact is obvious from reports 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by a number of compa- 
nies, showing the salaries and bonuses 
received by their directors and offi- 
cials in 1938. The companies asked 
the S. E. C. to keep these reports “‘con- 
fidential,” but the commission made 
them public. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company, 
huge “five-and-ten” store concern, 
whose tens of thousands of salesgirls 
work for pitifully small wages, paid 
its president, C. W. Deyo, and nine 
other top bosses bonuses totalling 
$574,551, in addition to large salaries. 

Another example is the General 
Motors Corporation, which laid off 
thousands of its workers in the 1938 
“recession,” to help save the money 
that enabled this company to pay Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president, and 13 
other top officials bonuses totalling 
$625,825, in addition to salaries which 
ran up to $200,000 each. 


These figures do not include all the 
bonuses paid by Woolworth and Gen- 
eral Motors, because the law does not 
require companies to report to the S. 
EK. C. any bonus under $30,000.—The 
Union. 


Keeping Poor Away From 
Ballot Box 


Poverty is to be regarded as a crime, 
to be punished by disfranchisement, 
under legislation that has been put 
through the Pennsylvania Senate. 

Its sponsor, Senator George Wood- 
ward, a Philadelphia millionaire, 
frankly admits its purpose is to keep 
the poor away from the ballot box. 

“IT speak for the underprivileged 
rich,” Woodward declared. ‘Ameri- 
cans should be willing to pay some- 
thing for the privilege of voting. We 
have too many voters. Those who have 
a stake in the government should have 
some preference.” 

The poll tax isn’t new. In ancient 
Greece, Aristotle called it a “most 
ignominious imposition which none 
but slaves paid to tyrants.” 

If the proposal goes through, it will 
be to the everlasting shame of a com- 
monwealth in which was written the 
Declaration of Independence. — The 
Union. 


”_ 


Green Says A. F. of L. Will Take 
Vote on WPA Prevailing 
Wage Question 


New York, N. Y.—The entire five 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be mobilized to 
demand restoration of the prevailing 
wage provision covering workers on 
WPA projects, William Green, presi- 
dent of the Federation, declared here 
in an address before the thirty-second 
convention of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. If Congress 
refuses, he said, the army of A. F. of 
L. voters will be heard from at the 
next election. 














EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





F[THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE was created at the ending of the war, 
mostly through the efforts of Samuel Gompers. After the World War 
ended, President Wilson was successful in convincing Lloyd George, then 
Prime Minister of England, and Mr. Clemenceau, the head of the French 
government, of the advisability of working together and endeavoring to 
reach an agreement and to draw up a document—which was afterwards 
called the Treaty of the League of Nations—whereby they could prevent 
war in the future among the nations of Europe. The Treaty of the League 
of Nations meant in substance that any nation violating the agreement 
embodied in the League of Nations became an aggressor, and that all the 
other nations signatory to the Treaty would join together to suppress or 
stop or punish the nation that became an aggressor. Each nation had to 
approve the Treaty. Twenty years have now elapsed since that serious 
question was considered by the Senate of the United States. Many people 
say now that we are lucky we were not a party to the Treaty. That is 
not my personal opinion. I was for the Treaty of the League of Nations 
then in 1919, as was the American Federation of Labor, because it was 
the only common-sense document or method by which future wars could 
be prevented. I still believe that only by understandings and’ agreements, 
which are based on arbitration—honest arbitration—can war and dis- 
agreements be prevented among classes in any one country or among 
nations, which are composed of human beings and directed by human 
thought. We have the isolationists now throughout our country who are 
gloating over the fact that Wilson was defeated with his Treaty of the 
League of Nations. Most of them are sincere. Some are extremists and 
fanatics. I want to make this statement: It was not the Treaty of the 
League of Nations that was defeated. It was the jealousies and hatreds 
existing in the United States Senate against President Wilson which were 
voted on and not the Treaty, which was only. camouflage. If President 
Wilson had had some resiliency in his composition against his enemies, 
headed by the late Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, backed up by 
Senator Borah, Senator Hiram Johnson, and Senator Jim Reed of Mis- 
souri, and others—I repeat, if he, Wilson, had had diplomatic finesse and 
had named Lodge as a member of his negotiating committee at Versailles, 
nine chances out of ten Lodge would have supported the Treaty of the 
League of Nations, and you can gamble a hundred to one that if the 
United States had been signatory to the League of Nations there would be 
no such thing as the awful disturbing conditions in Europe at the present 
time, which I endeavored to describe in the last issue of our Journal. If 
the United States was a party to the Treaty the German government 
would have respected and feared all the other nations and we would have 
substantially given backbone to the other nations to hold up their heads 
and stop Germany or Italy or any other country from violating the Treaty. 
But because of personal antagonisms and hatreds against the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, the Treaty was defeated, 
and today we have perhaps the most pitiful conditions in Europe that could 
possibly prevail. At least it is the worst situation that Europe has had in 
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the last three hundred years. No business man or working man knows 
today, while I am writing this, what is going to happen within the next 
month, six months, or a year. Under those conditions there is no heart in 
the people, no courage. Everyone is afraid to do anything towards sta- 
bilizing life and freeing existence or business from uncertainty. 

However, from out of the discussions regarding the League of Na- 
tions and, as stated before, on the plea of Samuel Gompers and other 
Labor men, came the setting up of the International Labor Office. The 
International Labor Office is supported by the League of Nations through 
a contribution from each nation in proportion to its size, population, etc. 
Under the charter of the International Labor Office it is not compulsory 
for a nation to belong to the League of Nations in order to qualify for 
membership in the International Labor Office. Consequently the United 
States, although not a part of the League of Nations, was free to join the 
International Labor Office. As a result of that, our government is a part 
of the International Labor Office and pays its pro rata share of the expense 
of that office. In recent years as a result of Germany, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria pulling away from the League of Nations and also 
pulling away from the International Labor Office—there is no doubt but 
that the International Labor Office was somewhat weakened, but in this 
last Congress which I have just attended there were forty-eight nations 
represented, which was as large a representation as they have had in many 
years. 

The first head of the International Labor Office was Albert Thomas, 
a Liberal, a great scholar, an intellectual Socialist in politics, a man who 
was loved by all classes and admired for his great ability. He passed 
away a couple of years ago and it was a great loss to the International 
Labor Office because Mr. Thomas laid the foundation for the great work 
for which this institution was destined. The International Labor Office, 
under the guidance of the first Director, Mr. Thomas, set out to put up 
its own building, and today it has a magnificent building a short distance 
from the League of Nations Building in the city of Geneva, Switzerland. 
They employ a large number of persons in that clearing house which has 
to do with social and economic questions throughout the world. I do not 
have the exact number of persons employed in the International Labor 
Office but I understand there are close to four hundred persons on the 
payroll. The International Labor Office has branches in London, Paris, the 
United States, and I believe there was one in Berlin until Germany pulled 
away from the office. After the death of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Butler, of 
England, also avery brilliant man, who was First Assistant to Mr. Thomas, 
was elected Director (which means the head of the Labor Office). Last 
year Mr. Butler resigned and I understand he is taking over some very 
important social work in England. Mr. Butler is an advanced, highly 
educated Englishman, always recognized as a firm believer and fighter for 
the rights of Labor. The third and present Director is Mr. John Winant. 
Mr. Winant is the first American who has held this position. Mr. Winant 
was Governor of New Hampshire for three terms, and is a Progressive 
Republican. Believing in the policies of President Roosevelt and believing 
in the justice of a square deal to the masses of the workers, Mr. Winant 
gave up his political life in New Hampshire, espoused the cause of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, serving as head of the Social Security Department in Wash- 
ington and then becoming connected with the International Labor Office, 
where he served as assistant to Mr. Butler. When Mr. Butler resigned 
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last year Mr. John Winant, ex-Governor of New Hampshire, a great Ameri- 
can, was elected head of the International Labor Office. 

Now the International Labor Office, in my judgment, is a small form 
of the League of Nations. Every subject dealing with human life and its 
perplexities in the many countries of the world is open for consideration 
after a regular legal procedure. The employers have equal representation 
with Labor from all countries in affiliation, and also the government of 
each country is represented. When a resolution or a declaration of prin- 
ciples is to be adopted, two-thirds of all present from governments, em- 
ployers and Labor must vote in favor of the proposition or it cannot be 
accepted or adopted. In considering a special subject—for instance, road 
transportation, in which we are deeply interested—that subject is dealt 
with by representatives of government, Labor and capital who are directly 
interested in that special subject. For instance, the truck owners or em- 
ployers of our country, of England, and of all the other countries were 
represented on the committee dealing with road transportation. There 
were several subjects under consideration before the last meeting which 
opened on June 6 in Geneva, Switzerland. It is impossible for me to go 
into the different subjects; but to name a few subjects we had: indigent 
workers, social security, unemployment, now or later, resulting from 
cessation of the manufacture of armaments, and several other subjects, 
all important to the world, were under discussion. Each of those special 
subjects, such as technical education and training of youth, had special 
committees to deal with them, and the committees after days and days of 
argument and amendments, brought in reports to the full Congress. 
These had to be voted upon and discussed and, as stated before, had to be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote, or were rejected. | 

The whole thing is so big and so far-reaching and so important that 
it is difficult to give you any idea of its possibilities. It is to be deeply 
regretted that millions of our American workers seem to pay no attention 
to this all-important institution. But if there is ever any such thing as a 
re-establishment of some form of the League of Nations, which will have 
a tendency to promote human welfare and stop wars, it will come as a 
result of the present workings of the International Labor Office. Many 
of our working people know nothing about this institution, as I have 
stated before. Many of our labor leaders, because they do not under- 
stand its importance, say, ““Why should we be interested in what is going 
on in Europe? Why should we not mind our own business?” This is the 
same argument offered by the isolationists in the House and the Senate. 
But we, as workers, are more deeply interested, because if the employers 
of our country are now confronted with foreign countries dumping manu- 
factured goods on our shores and selling them, after paying the duty on 
such articles, at much below what American manufacturers can produce 
those same goods, we must eventually raise the cost of production in 
Europe or else our American industries cannot sell their manufactured 
products in European countries and they cannot compete with European 
countries dumping manufactured products into our country. The whole 
answer to this question is this: We must raise the standard of labor in 
Europe to protect our labor and our employers. The International Labor 
Office has nothing to do with war except to create a feeling of detestation 
and horror against war by trying to educate the people of the world 
against war, to the end that war may be prevented. That’s all the Inter- 
national Labor Office can do. But it can do this also: if it can get cove- 
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nants or conventions or agreements raising the standard of living in coun- 
tries affiliated with the Office, reducing the hours of work and increasing 
wages, then it is safe to assume the cost of production of those articles 
will increase and we will not only protect labor in our country but we will 
protect the employers in every country in the world where our American 
employers sell their goods, and we will bring hope and sunshine, slowly, 
gradually, but surely, into the homes of the masses of the toilers of those 
downtrodden countries where conditions still prevail almost worse than 
slavery as slavery obtained in our country before its abolition. Then 
there is also this all-important ‘work of the International Labor Office: 
creating a better feeling among men from many countries, having govern- 
ments, Labor and capital sit down together, look each other in the face, 


exchange opinions, disagree honestly with each other, etc. Surely by doing 


this men get to understand each other, delegates report back to their 
respective countries, and eventually agree to certain conditions, and con- 
tinue to carry on, adding some other improvements and reaching further 
understandings. So you see the Labor Office has a great mission to per- 
form, and it is my opinion that if there is ever a real peace or a real agree- 
ment that men and nations work together for a better world where 
mankind will be safe from the destruction of war, its foundation and con- 
tinuation will be laid in the International Labor Office, and-no man is 
working more sincerely to that end than its present Director, that distin- 
guished citizen of the United States, Governor John Winant. 


(Continued next month) 


® 








Ai™ost every day when we pick up our newspapers to read we see where 

someone has a new way or a new idea for a law which will, in their 
opinion, help clear all the highways of trucks or keep them off the highway. 
Most of them are tax ideas; to tax them out, or to tax them to death, which 
is the same thing. Others think they should not be allowed to run on the 
highways on Saturdays and Sundays; that those days should be kept for 
the public. All of these bills have a railroad smell and many of the crack- 
pots who write them up under the guise of safety are not fooling anyone. 

The reason there are trucks on the highways is that the people as a 
whole want service when they ask for it. In the old days when the rail- 
roads had everything their own way it meant that when it was necessary 
to have something shipped by freight one had to wait until the railroads 
got ready to make the shipment and you had to like it because there was 
nothing you could do. Nowadays, you order something for shipment to- 
night and you have it for use tomorrow; no waiting and no damage. 
Trucks are here to stay and we are in favor of safety but not the camou- 
flage type, so when bills against road trucks are filed in more than forty 
of our States, it goes to show that someone is getting hurt. The railroads 
today own many of the truck lines going over the highways and will in 
time perhaps own or buy up the others. 

We all know too that for years when necessary to travel by rail, we 
had to ride in old railroad cars which should have been discarded on the 
junk pile long ago, but today we see from the papers, that many of the 
railroads are putting on fast streamline engines and new coaches, bring- 
ing their equipment up to date in every way. This should have been done 
many years ago but as the railroad then did not have much opposition 
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they made the public like it, but now that passenger air service is becom- 
ing more popular every day they have decided to junk their old cars and 
give the great public something new and more comfortable. 

If heretofore you have not given much attention to the affairs going 
on by the lawmakers in your State House, do so from now on because if 
you do not, as a truck driver, you will wake up to the fact that they have 
placed laws on your shoulders which you cannot haul, much less carry. The 
International Union is doing everything it possibly can to stop such legis- 
lation nationally as well as in the different states.—J. M. G. 








We DID NOT hear much this year about business getting better just as 


soon as Congress adjourned. During the past nine years of depression ° 


and hard times propaganda of this kind was used regularly and when 
Congress adjourned we did have a little business spurt, but that was all. 
Now the newspapers are full of war, scaring the people and keeping 
before them the enormous sums of money the government is spending. 
The political party which has been out of office for the past six or seven 
years is holding meetings here and there, planning and putting out any 
and all kinds of propaganda in an endeavor to place itself back into 
power, yet, never a word of explanation as to why when in power they 
never made a move to prevent the depression from extending throughout 
the entire country. It is safe to say, had it not been for the so-called 
New Deal which put people to work and helped to keep those who were 
working on their jobs, that more than half of the people of our nation, 
who always worked and were willing to work, would be on the streets and 
God only knows where many of us might be. There are still plenty of rich 
people in our United States; many large estates with plenty of money; 
banks loaded with idle cash, and the people of this country, if they can but 
get work and money to spend, will buy and use everything made and 
grown, and will again be happy as they should be. 

Stop giving us a lot of old guff, start up business and our own country 
will be market enough for the next ten years and foreign markets will be 
glad enough to buy what we have left, and if they must have a war it will 
be over in less time than ten years, because if it even lasted that long 
they would not be able to supply enough food for those who started the 
war, let alone supply their armies, if they have any armies left. It does 
not make any difference to a majority of our people where prosperity 
comes from so long as they have a chance to work, live and enjoy them- 
selves a little on what they make. So, when you listen to some speaker 
over the radio, in a hall, or from a soap box, telling why or who is respon- 
sible for present conditions, I know you will say to yourself, why don’t 
they tell the truth and let those who are backing them start up business 
and stop spending their money on bluffing the people, as we are all about 
sick of such cheap propaganda.—J. M. G. 








HE Eleven-State Area Committee held its meeting in Cincinnati on 
July 24th and 25th. The two-day conference was for the purpose of 
considering the draft of a new agreement covering over-the-road drivers 
to be presented to the employers in the near future. The conference was 
well attended and the Joint Council of Cincinnati gave the delegates a 
dinner on Tuesday night which was a real affair such as Cincinnati always 
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puts on when they go in for anything. Vice-President Farrell was busy 
going around doing everything possible to see that everyone had a good 
time. 


The conference also had the pleasure of having General President 
Danie! J. Tobin as its guest. He gave some very fine advice to the delegates 
in eeeeee and delivered a splendid address at the dinner on Tuesday 
night. 

President Tobin had just returned from Geneva, Switzerland, where 
he represented the United States Government at an international confer- 
ence on over-the-road trucking throughout the world. When the meet- 
ing was planned we were not sure that he would be able to attend. Dave 
Beck, general organizer on the Western Coast, and General Organizers 
Henry Burger, Edward Murphy and John English were called in to attend 
this conference so that they might know what transpired and be in a posi- 
tion to handle situations that arise in the territories in which they are 
working. Farrell Dobbs, General Organizer and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, who had been assigned by President Tobin to take care of a lot 
of this work, made a fine report as to the progress made and that is still 
being made. John Gillespie, General Organizer and Assistant to President 
Tobin, was present on the last day of the conference. General Secretary- 
Treasurer Hughes was unable to attend, but sent a telegram. 


We desire to thank the Joint Council and Vice-President Farrell for 
the arrangements they made and the entertainment extended.—J. M. G. 








Crs in close proximity or where the cities are near enough for the 

locals to be under the same Joint Council and where in many instances 
the different firms do business in both cities and with two or more of our 
local unions, our locals should try in every way not to have any strikes or 
trouble in either place while the other union has a wage scale pending, 
in fact, they should work together through the Council. Under no circum- 
stances has any local union the right to call a strike without first getting 
the approval of the International Union and the Joint Council when said 
strike is liable to create trouble for a sister union that had nothing to 
say about a strike and no chance to take it up in its own meeting as to 
whether or not it would be involved. When a strike is called in a city 
under our jurisdiction and our members delivering the same product come 
in to do their regular work they are looked upon by others as strike- 
breakers and not union men, whereas, if the members of both locals had 
gone all the way for a peaceful adjustment but were unable to get a 
settlement, then they could go out on strike together, if the membership 
so voted. Leaders who are just bullheaded and make up their minds to 
put the thing over their way no matter who it hurts will some day get a 
dose of their own medicine and may find it not so easy to get the men 
back as it was to pull them out, and then will be heard the noise made 
by the strikers who are willing to listen when it is too late. A case of this 
kind can only happen in bordering states and close-by cities. Whenever 
a union today ties up food products without first using good judgment 
and doing everything possible to get a settlement, they will soon discover 
that they have the public as well as the principal officers of their city 
against them and no matter how big we feel we should remember there 
are others just as big, or perhaps bigger, and after all, it has never yet 
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been proven that any party or person knows it all. We must always be 
ready and willing to learn if we expect to make progress for our unions 
and ourselves.—J. M. G. 


VV BEN men from out of town come to your union without anyone send- 

ing for them or trying to organize them and want to join your union 
and have the money to pay, you are instructed not to take them in as 
members until you write the International Union and find out just why 
they want to join your union. In many cases it is just to get in on a cheap 
initiation fee, while in other cases money does not mean anything; they 
just want a book and button for their boss to pass around among his 
drivers when he has to make deliveries to union points and it can be done 
with a book and button. When you take such men in you are just giving 
a strikebreaker a chance to fool some of our locals and their friends in 
organized cities and whose boss will not pay the regular organized wage 
rate or work union hours. Any local caught giving help of this kind to 
any boss who has men on strike or does not have any union men working 
for him will have charges preferred against it and the officers of the local 
who are responsible for taking them into the local and if found guilty 
you may rest assured the charter will be revoked and a heavy fine placed 
on the membership who will not be allowed to join any other union of 
ours for a year or more. We say to locals or the officers who have been 
doing business of this kind, if you are smart you will write in full par- 
ticulars before we catch up with you, for then it will be too late. There 
are firms—and we know some of them—that will spend money in any way 
in order to get their loads delivered but they will not pay a living wage 
and this International Union does not intend to allow such persons to use 
our locals to do their dirty work.—J. M. G. 


Workers’ Living Standards Are 
Menaced by Armaments 
and War Threats 


Thesinister influence of armaments, 
national economic self-sufficiency, and 
the menace of war upon economic and 
social conditions are included among 
the outstanding features of the past 
year by the International Labor Office 
in its Year Book, published at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

“In the first place,” the Year Book 
declares, “armaments, autarchy and 
the resultant business uncertainty 
tend to impoverish every community 
affected. The better-off sections will 
feel it eventually in increased taxa- 
tion, the poorer sections in a decline 
in the standard of living. 

“In the second place, as already 


noted, the huge diversion of demand 
to armaments is resulting in a massive 
distortion of the whole economic 
fabric. 


“In the third place, in a world made 
smaller by modern means of trans- 
portation, communication and aggres- 
sion, if one country adopts methods 
which carry within them the menace 
of war, every other country is liable 
sooner or later to be affected. 


“Finally, unless a modicum of social 
justice is achieved as between country 
and country as well as between man 
and man, recourse to such methods 
may become practically inevitable. 

“These, perhaps, are long-term 
rather than short-term considerations, 
but none the less apposite to any un- 
derstanding of the present time.”— 
News Letter. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


S° THAT there will be no misunderstanding, we are notifying you now 

that a delegate to the Convention of the International Brotherhood is 
an officer of a local union while he is serving as the delegate. Under the 
Constitution no one can run for office who is not one year in continuous 
good standing prior to the nominations for election of delegates. Let me 
explain. If your nominations are held after the tenth day of June, 1940, 
before a man is nominated it must be determined that he has paid his dues 
every consecutive month, or in advance, for the twelve preceding months, 
including the month of May. 

Another matter I want to call to your attention is that only those 
working at our craft, or who are working for the local union or as organ- 
izers for the Labor Movement or in some other capacity, employed and 
paid by the Labor Movement, are eligible for membership or for officer- 
ship of any kind within our movement. To go further, only those who 
are working at our craft are entitled to membership. Any man making 
his living and drawing his salary from some other industry or occupation 
outside the Labor Movement, is not entitled to membership or officership 
in our organization, in accordance with our Constitution as outlined on 
Page 5, Paragraph 4, of Section 4, which reads as follows: 


“Any member of the International Organization 
going to work at another craft must be given an honor- 
able withdrawal card, and cannot remain a member of 
the International Organization.” 


Please observe scrupulously this section of the Constitution. Don’t 
elect officers of your union or delegates to the International Convention 
who are excluded by this provision in our Constitution. If you do so, it 
is useless for you to appeal to the International Executive Board. 
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Labor’s Opposition to War 


The fundamental opposition of the 
American Federation of Labor to war 
as a method of settling disputes be- 
tween nations was again strongly 
emphasized by President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. in a letter 
to W. Schevenels, general secretary 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, Paris, France, written 
shortly before the invasion of Poland 
by the Nazi government of Germany 
and the declarations of war by Great 
Britain and France which followed 
the action of the Hitler regime. 

Mr. Green voiced the belief that the 
workers of Germany, if they could 
make their views known, would regis- 
ter themselves in opposition to war 
and expressed the sincere hope that 
organized labor in Kurope would join 
with the American Federation of 
Labor in opposition to war. 

The text of President Green’s letter 
to General Secretary Schevenels fol- 
lows: 

“It seems inconceivable that the 
German workers would give support 
to the war preparations and the war 
drive which is now being made by 
their Nazi leaders. Working people 
in the United States cannot help but 
believe that the masses of the workers 
of the German nation think as the 
workers do in other nations through- 
out the world. We abhor war and pro- 
test against it. We insist and demand 
that differences between nations be 
settled in a peaceful way through con- 
ferences and consultation. 

“In the interest of peace and in 


order to prevent the slaughtering of 
(Continued on Page 15) 











EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


I LISTENED attentively to Colonel Lindbergh addressing the people of the 
nation over the radio the other night. I have a very high regard for 
Lindbergh. Anyone who claimed it was an accident and a great deal of 
good luck on his part when he made the first trans-Atlantic flight is either 
jealous, narrow-minded, prejudiced, or ignorant. It took more than good 
luck to get in an old plane many years ago when airplanes were like old 
tin cans, and run that machine from San Diego to New York and then 
across the water without even a compass that amounted to anything. 
This man, Lindbergh, has a splendid, mechanical, calculating mind and a 
clear brain. But insofar as the international war situation is concerned, 
his guess is no better than yours or mine, and his advice, while I believe 
it is sincere and honest, may also be as yours and mine—“all wet.” His 
appeal to us over the radio was in accordance with our prayer that we 
keep out of war. That part of it is all right. But he went on to say that 
three thousand miles of ocean is a barrier that will not be overcome in 
the near future. We agree with him there, but that barrier will be grad- 
ually overcome, as it is now to some extent, more than it was when 
Lindbergh made his first flight. As I stated once before, I sailed from 
New York on the S.S. Manhattan and on the third day out the Yankee 
Clipper passed us with forty-one persons on board. A day or two before 
we got to Southampton the Yankee Clipper was back again in New York. 
Thirty years ago a man would have been considered insane if he had said 
that condition was possible. What will happen within the next thirty 
years? Suppose Hitler and Stalin win the war and they establish rela- 
tions with Mexico, Chile and the Argentine, and thereby establish a war 
base and build up an army, as they did in recent years in some of the 
Balkan States, especially in Latvia. Do you think then that the United 
States will be as safe as they are now? If you do you are a greater 
optimist than Iam. Everyone agrees that no matter who wins this war, 
the countries of Europe will be so thoroughly exhausted and impover- 
ished, with everything destroyed, that it will take years for those coun- 
tries to come back. Even the winner of the war will be impoverished and 
practically destroyed. It is a certainty that the Trade Union Movement, 
that maintains wages and hours, will be destroyed and that governments 
will be compelled to work their people long hours for just a mere living, 
a pittance, just enough to live on; and that those governments will pro- 
duce manufactured goods of every description and will flood South America 
and Canada and the United States with their cheap products. Where 
then do you think the workers of the United States are going to be on 
wages and hours? Do you believe that those who need products will not 
buy the cheap goods from European countries? Yes, you say, let us build 
tariff walls and keep them out, and let us live within ourselves. That is 
utterly impossible. The production facilities of the United States today, 
even in agriculture, must have an outlet for their surplus or we will have 
a continued depression of the worst kind. One-third of our agricultural 
products, including cotton, must be disposed of outside the United States. 
Recently in a conference on wages, hours and working conditions with 
the moving picture producers of our country, which was held in Newark, 
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New Jersey, with five International Unions represented, those producers 
staggered me by stating that almost forty per cent of their business is 
from the English speaking countries of Europe, and that now with the 
war on, where the houses are darkened and no pictures being shown at 
night time or in the day time in many places, it is absolutely impossible 
for the producers to meet with some of our demands for betterment of 
conditions. In other words, unless they can continue to sell their prod- 
ucts abroad, outside the United States, they cannot make any profits to 
amount to anything within the United States. How many of our people 
ever give a thought to that situation? And how many other kinds of busi- 
ness that we never hear of are in the same position? And then we have 
great characters like Colonel Lindbergh tell us that we are self-sufficient, 
that we can live within ourselves, and that we can sell our excess products 
to South America. South America does not have a great deal of money 
to buy anything, and you can rest assured with no unions to amount to 
anything in those South American countries, that the capitalistic class, 
including many representatives of governments, will purchase the cheaply 
manufactured goods of European countries after the war. We cannot tell 
any country in South America with whom they can trade, and, I repeat, 
they are going to trade with those that give them value at the cheapest 
price. I hope and trust that I do not throw out the wrong impression; 
that is, that civilization is on the wane. I have never given up hope of a 
better future and while life is in me I will continue to believe that things 
will get better. But who can be hopeful when we see the world as it is. 
The papers this morning state that the entire people of Poland, a hard- 
working, religious, peaceful nation—that their country has been destroyed, 
taken over by the enemies, the Russians on the east and Hitler on the 
west, and that millions of those honest people are destroyed, are without 
homes, and are fleeing across the borderline into other countries where 
they are not wanted. Two years ago—yes, one year ago—those people 
were happy and contented. It is difficult to believe, as I want to believe, 
that justice must prevail and that from out of all this conflict will come 
a better day. All we can do is prepare to defend ourselves against the 
enemy and hope and pray that the struggle will soon end, although 
Benjamin Franklin, under the name of “Poor Richard,” once wrote, “He 
that lives upon hopes shall die fasting.” 

There is much more that I could say to our people from information 
I have at hand but which I am not at liberty to reveal. Let me give you 
this last, and I want to impress upon you, necessary advice. Watch 
yourself within your meetings and in your conversations outside your 
meetings with those who are trying to breed discontent within the unions, 
to create suspicion, or who sometimes lead in an argument in your meet- 
ings relative to creating distrust of your National institution, or relative 
to creating stoppages of work which might embarrass business, industry 
and the government during this awful time when the world is upside 
down and men are at each others’ throats and when we ourselves do not 
know when we may become involved in that struggle. Unless Labor 
leaders will demonstrate courage, courage to drive out the agitators that 
are making trouble, courage to watch against the wily, slick Communists 
preaching destruction of the union—I repeat, unless we are up and 
watching and doing, you can rest assured that our government will be 
compelled to protect itself and its people from labor leaders and labor 
unions by forcing legislation or rules upon us that will prohibit us from 
doing except as we are ordered by governmental tribunals; and if that 
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condition obtains you can rest assured it will be the beginning of the end 
of the usefulness of organizations of Labor. And the pity of it all is that 
there are some Labor men and some of the rank and file who are doing 
everything possible to create division within the ranks of Labor, or at 
least refusing to do anything to solidify Labor’s ranks, and they are 
seriously endangering our freedom by helping, through their actions, 
to force our government to take action that may tie the hands of Labor. 








AX UNFORTUNATE, uncalled for, illegal, and in our judgment unnecessary 

strike took place in Boston recently, involving the members of the 
Warehousemen’s Local No. 829. The International Union was not con- 
sulted about this strike before it took place. The local union is composed 
principally of employees working inside the warehouses for the several 
chain stores. The local union has been in affiliation with the International 
Union about two years and during that time we have had more or less 
trouble with the local union, whose members seem to believe there are no 
laws governing local unions and that the International ‘Union has no 
right to interfere with them, and that they can do about as they please. 
It is a pity that this condition obtains and it only obtains amongst newly 
organized men who do not know as much as they should about the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Labor Movement, and especially this 
International Union, is founded. 

First, when a man becomes a member of this union he pledges him- 
self to abide by all the laws, rules and decisions of the International 
organization. In dealing with strikes, the Constitution clearly states that 
no strike can take place without the approval and sanction of the Inter- 
national Union. 

After this strike took place in Boston and vicinity—which involved 
nearly two thousand men—the strikers attempted to pull in the drivers 
working for these many large concerns, especially the chain grocery 
houses, and involve them in the strike. Some of the weak-kneed drivers 
did quit work. The International Union ordered ’the drivers to observe 
their contract and to keep on working, that the strike of the warehousemen 
was illegal and not approved by the International Union. Before we 
go any further let me say right here that we tender our admiration, 
respect and appreciation to the officers and members of the Truck Drivers’ 
Union Local 25 of Boston who faithfully observed their signed contract 
and the rulings of the International Union by remaining at work and not 
showing that they were yellow by quitting at the suggestion of some 
individuals who have recently come into our union or on the request of 
officers of a local union who believe they can tip the world over in a day 
because they have a smattering of education not received in the Trade 
Union Movement. The employers offered to arbitrate the differences 
between Local 829 and themselves. The employees refused and the officers 
went along with the gang, or in others words, they played the course of 
least resistance, as we are informed by reports from our organizers in 
the district. The strike went on for two or three weeks and it is now 
settled and the men have gone back to work and they have accepted arbi- 
tration, which they could have gotten in the first place and they would 
not have lost three weeks’ wages, something that they cannot recover for 
some time to come. 

Were it not for the fact that the whole world is disturbed by a war 
in Europe and Asia and that we ourselves may be pulled into this war, 
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and that we are now suffering because of the uncertainty existing in 
business and in government, and that. we fully understand the workers 
will eventually be the sufferers as a result of this awful condition—l 
repeat, were it not for these facts the International Union would disasso- 
ciate Local 829 from its membership because of its direct and deliberate 
violation of the laws of the International organization. All information 
that we have in Headquarters indicates that the officers of the union were 
more to blame than the members for this unjust, unnecessary and uncalled- 
for strike which caused so much needless trouble as well as the loss of wages 
and defiance of law and order, and which, in our judgment, could have 
been avoided. This International Union will not tolerate illegal strikes, 
nor will we pledge or guarantee the assistance of the International Union 
or its membership anywhere to those who are responsible for illegal, 
uncalled-for and unjustified strikes. We repeat, we believe that the rank 
‘and file of the membership of this union did not receive the proper advice, 
and that they are not to blame, but we also repeat that if the warehouse- 
men in Boston or elsewhere desire to get anywhere in the future they 
must have the assistance of the drivers, and to obtain the assistance of 
the drivers they must comply with the laws, rules and decisions of the 
International organization. We have built up one of the most powerful 
International Unions in America because we have had the courage to 
advise men when we believed they were wrong, and we have had the 
decency and the backbone to enforce our contracts when we enter into a 
contract, and we have had for the past thirty-five years changed the 
opinion of the public mind and of our employers favorably in our interest, 
because we have believed in law and order and in justice to all parties 
concerned. This International Union had a paid-up membership last 
month of almost 450,000. It is the largest paid-up membership in the 
United States. This did not happen all by accident, but mostly because 
of the fact that we have kept the slate clean and endeavored to run this 
institution in accordance with the rules of common sense and decency, 
and because we have had the foresight and wisdom to advise our member- 
ship when they were wrong. And we desire to add that only those unions 
or officers that play the game in accordance with the rules of square 
dealing can prosper or continue in the Labor Movement. 








[? WAS too bad that in many districts our people did not turn out for 

the Labor Day parade. The greatest help that can be done our people 
now when there seems to be such an adverse feeling against organized 
labor, is for the organized workers to show their strength on Labor Day. 
I do not believe that it is necessary to hold a parade every year, but a 
parade should be held once every two or three years and members should 
be fined ten, fifteen or twenty dollars if they do not participate in the 
parade, unless, of course, they can show that they were sick and unable 
to attend. Labor Day was created by Labor and in many places we get 
paid for Labor Day. Unless we, as Trade Unionists, get back to where 
we were years ago and show a greater interest in Labor Day, it will soon 
become forgotten. The greatest sight I have ever seen in a parade was in 
the big Labor parade in New York City in which I participated and 
marched at the head of our Teamsters’ Organizations accompanied by 
Vice-President Cashal and General Organizer Thomas J. Lyons, on Sat- 
urday, August 12, 1989. The reason that the parade was held in New 
York City on August 12 instead of waiting for Labor Day was because 
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it was the 50th Anniversary of the founding or establishment of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, which was opening its annual con- 
vention at that particular time in New York City. The Teamsters’ Unions 
won the prize for having the largest number in that never-to-be-forgotten 
Labor parade. To look down Fifth Avenue and see the masses of march- 
ing men and women, and to look over the thousands and thousands of 
teamsters in perfect line and in perfect order, headed by many bands, was 
something that gets hold of you inside which you cannot describe. Stand- 
ing in the reviewing stand in front of the Public Library on Fifth Avenue, 
accompanied by Mayor LaGuardia and the Lieutenant Governor of New 
York, I was happy and proud and thankful that I lived to witness a dem- 
onstration such as I had seen on that day, and that my efforts and my labors 
had not been in vain to bring our organization to the strength and stand- 
ing that it now enjoys in New York City. Not only was it glorious to see 
our people in line, but it did a wonderful lot of good because it demon- 
strated the strength and influence of our Teamsters’ International Union 
in New York and vicinity. 

Let me remind those of our people throughout the colt tag who do 
not know what is going on in other parts, that the Teamsters’ Union in New 
York, through their officials and through their influence, were successful in 
getting Governor Lehman of New York to veto one of the most vicious 
pieces of legislation that was ever directed against organized labor 
which had been passed by both branches of the Legislature in the State 
of New York. Governor Lehman is a wonderful man, a great man, a 
man whose heart goes out to Labor, but it needed courage, courage beyond 
description, to go against the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of New York and veto a measure which was aimed against 
the organized labor movement of New York State. If the Governor had 
signed the bill our representatives would be practically prohibited from 
doing anything towards organizing in New York State. Under the terms 
of the bill, as I am informed, we could not approach a non-union man on 
the highway or a man who had taken the place of a striker, and request 
him to join the union. And there were many other vicious clauses in the 
bill. In many instances it was as bad or worse than the Oregon law. 
Therefore, I am impelled in the interest of our International Union to 
implore our people, and afterwards to insist that our people participate 
every so often in the public Labor demonstrations on Labor Day in order 
that we may tell the truth by numbers to the uninformed public, and 
especially to the political leaders, of the strength and character and 
make-up of our organization. In one city in which a Labor Day parade 
was held and in a local union which has six thousand members, the 
business agent advised me the other day that they were successful in 
getting only one thousand of their six thousand members to parade. One 
man out of every six was really a one hundred per cent union man. This 
is a crime, a disgrace, a violation of the obligation our members have 
taken, and slackers should be disciplined. 


Lee to the intensity of the war situation in Europe, the General Presi- 
dent will not, for the present at least, write anything further on the 
International Labor Office and its objects, nor on his observations, impres- 
sions and findings while in Geneva. 
Switzerland has remained neutral. There is nothing else it can do. 
But it is a question of how long such countries can remain in that position. 
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If Switzerland is invaded by Germany, as they expected it to be when I 
was there, then Switzerland will fight, and if that invasion takes place— 
which I hope and trust it will not—undoubtedly Geneva will suffer and it 
is possible that both the League of Nations Building and the International 
Labor Office Building may be bombed or destroyed. At any rate, it will 
entirely depend upon the outcome of the present war as to whether or 
not the International Labor Office will survive or continue to function. 
The League of Nations is now practically an extinct organization. Its 
usefulness is at an end. The Labor Office also cannot function as intended 
during the present awful struggle. If the Dictators of Europe, which 
would include Hitler, Stalin, the Japanese and the Italian governments, 
succeed in this war, you can rest assured that the Labor Movements that 
are now left, including the British Movement, will be destroyed. It is too 
terrible to contemplate a victory by Hitler and Stalin. If they succeed in 
forcing their thoughts, opinions and policies, as a result of the war, on 
the democratic nations of Europe, the first thing that will happen will be 
to destroy Labor Unions, as they. have been destroyed and their leaders 
butchered both in Germany and in Russia. Capital will also be destroyed, 
as will every form of religion. What we cannot refrain from asking is, 
“What’s going to become of the world?” It isn’t a question of the German 
people nor of the Italian people, nor of the rank and _ file of the Russian 
people. It is a question of the domination of certain men who have built 
up machinery for the purpose of destroying all the things mentioned above, 
which give to the individual freedom of expression and of thought, politi- 
cally and religiously. 

Of course we want to stay out of the war in this country, and of 
course we will do everything to that end. We already have agreed to 
surrender many of our rights. For instance, under International law we, 
as a neutral country, are entitled to send our ships anywhere with our 
manufactured products. But we have been advised by the leaders of our 
government that perhaps it is better not to do this. In other words, not 
to insist on our rights lest we be drawn into the war by the sinking of our 
ships and the loss of American lives. I campaigned in 1916 for Woodrow 
Wilson on the platform of “He kept us out of war.’ Woodrow Wilson 
won that election on that slogan. I knew him personally, had many con- 
versations with him, and I can say truthfully that there was never a man 
in public life who hated war as much as he did. But six months after his 
election we were forced into the war by the blundering of the war machine 
of Germany, who openly told us they were going to continue to sink our 
ships and do as they pleased. That can happen again, and there is no 
man today in our country who can say what will happen within the next 
two years as to whether or not we may be in or out of the conflict in 
Europe. All we can do is to use every effort, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing some of our international rights as a great nation, to the end that 
we avoid war. Even then, who can tell what will happen to us? 











| et so often we run into the slacker in the Labor Movement, the 
fellow whose mouth is going all the time. As a business agent out on 
the road, he tells you the great things he has done. We also have the 
chair-warmer in the office, who is continuously harping about things going 
to pieces in the local union. Both of those types are a detriment to the 
progress of the local. They are very rare, but we have some of them 
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with us. I found them recently in certain districts which I have visited. 
We must prepare to get rid of that kind of fellow legitimately and through 
our elections. There is no place in the Labor Movement today for the 
agitator, the lazy man, the continuous fault-finder who does nothing him- 
self; nor for the man who indulges in intoxicating drink, nor for the man 
who has not brains enough to handle delicate, acute situations that arise 
from time to time within his union. In other words, we have left the days 
of the horse and buggy and the springless wagon, and we are in the days 
of modern machinery, with men on the other side of the table possessed 
of brains, energy and talent. We must meet men of that kind with their 
equals. We cannot bluff them with loud talk. We cannot continue to hold 
as our representatives those fellows who play to the galleries and who 
do not have courage enough to disagree with their membership when the 
membership is wrong. Don’t tell me that we haven’t got the talent. I 
know differently. High school graduates and in many instances college 
trained men are working at our craft. Those men must be broken in and 
trained provided they have the other necessary qualifications. At any rate, 
you know what I mean. Get the highest quality of men to represent you. 
The days of bluffing by loud-mouthed artists who do nothing but find fault 
are a thing of the past and cannot be tolerated in our Labor Movement. 


And believe me when I say to you that there are more of this kind in other. 


International Unions than in our trade and calling, but we have some 
that must be displaced or else your union will go down and down and 
eventually you, the rank and file, will be the losers. 








Because we have had so many requests for copies of the Radio Address 
of the General President, we are publishing same herein. This address, 
or discussion, took place in the National Broadcasting Company’s head- 
quarters in Radio City, New York, under the auspices of the Department 
of Labor on Saturday evening, August 19, 1989. It was carried over a 
national hookup. » 

ANNOUNCER: The United States Department of Labor, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Broadcasting Company presents “America Un- 
limited!” Tonight we bring you another of these broadcasts addressed to 
the hundred and thirty million shareholders .in that great concern— 
America Unlimited! Rich, poor, young, old, every American has a stake 
in this concern. For three centuries America has been the Land of 
Promise to all the world. Can it continue to remain so? The Department 
of Labor has asked the great leaders of Labor to give their opinions on 
this question. Later other government departments will ask leaders in 
other fields to tell the American people whether America Unlimited is still 
a going concern. Tonight, Mr. John Steelman, Director of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor, will interview Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 

STEELMAN: Mr. Tobin, the Department of Labor believes that it is 
only from the meeting of minds and the pooling of many different opinions 
that the people of a democracy can work out the solution to their problems. 
We appreciate your coming here tonight to give us the benefit of your 
long experience with industrial questions. Your very title—President of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers—indicates that you have seen many changes in industry. 

TOBIN: Yes, Mr. Steelman, there aren’t many teamsters and stable- 
men nowadays, but we keep the old name because its associations are dear 
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to us. As you say, I have seen many changes in the life of workers in my 
thirty-five years as a labor official—changes for the better, in the long run. 

STEELMAN: Then you do agree with the idea we’ve tried to express 
by the title of our radio program—America Unlimited? You believe with 
the Department of Labor that it is possible for us to look ahead to an 
expanding economy, rising standards of living and industrial progress in 
this country instead of resigning ourselves to permanent unemployment 
and a restricted economy, as some calamity criers prophesy. 

TOBIN: Certainly I believe in America Unlimited! I believe there are 
still opportunities for the individual, the corporation, and our country as 
a whole, to make progress. My own personal life and struggles demon- 
strate this. Some say that today opportunity is the exception rather than 
the rule. I say that everyone has exceptional opportunities now they didn’t 
have when I was a boy and had to leave school to earn three dollars a week 
to help out my father’s wages. The only way I know of to judge the 
future is by the past. I believe rising standards of living are possible 
because I’ve seen them rise steadily since the days when my family had 
no heat in the house in bitter Boston winters except a fire in the sitting- 
room stove on Sunday. 

STEELMAN: It’s heartening, Mr. Tobin, in this day of pessimism and 
head-shaking. Now what would you say has been the chief factor in this 
betterment of workers’ conditions you speak of? 

TOBIN: Well, certainly the progress made by the worker has kept 
step with the growth of trade unionism in this country, Mr. Steelman. 
And I believe that further progress will come side by side with the further 
growth of unions and the extension of collective bargaining. I predict 
industrial peace as a_ practical possibility. I look for the time when 
there’ll be no serious stoppages of work, and a strike will be as outgrown 
as a horse car, and as unnecessary. That will certainly help local commu- - 
nities and I think increase the future progress of our country. 

STEELMAN: I think so too, Mr. Tobin. Then you expect the labor 
ee to play an important part in the future development of the American 
Idea ? 

TOBIN: I do indeed! The labor union is the expression of the Ameri- 
can idea. It’s founded on justice and square dealing, and an opportunity 
for all. Mr. Steelman, this country was built by hard work, and the hope 
of fair pay for an honest day’s labor. The union keeps this ideal alive in 
the hearts of its members. Collective bargaining is the democratic way 
extended into the industrial life of the community. When it becomes a 
part of our everyday life as well as a law on the statute books the Ameri- 
can Idea will be realized for the first time in our history. 

STEELMAN: I imagine you find a pretty general confusion in public 
thinking about Unions, Mr. Tobin. Wouldn’t it help to clear this up if 
you told us what are some of the responsibilities of the Union—let’s say 
first to its members? 

TOBIN: A labor union’s responsibility to its members is to help them 
get better working and living conditions, and a fair share of the profits 
of industry. It works for reasonable hours and a pay envelope that can. 
buy workers and their families decent standards of living. The union 
wants for its members what every other American wants—security, self- 
respecting work, and a little left over for some of the comforts of life... 
to prove we weren’t lying when we spoke about the pursuit of happiness 
back in 1775! Our duty is to make better men and women by making life 
better for them. 
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STEELMAN: Does the union recognize a responsibility toward its 
employers as well as toward its members? 

TOBIN: It recognizes a responsibility to keep industry going, Mr. 
Steelman, for the benefit of everyone—employer and employee alike. 
A good labor union tries to understand an employer’s problems, and to 
show reasonableness in its dealings with management, so there shall be 
no injustice or discrimination. It recognizes its common interests in the 
success or failure of the business and the dollar-and-cents value of good 
industrial relations. I believe labor unions should help fair employers as 
much as possible, consistent with the law. 

STEELMAN: And what about the public—has the Union a responsi- 
bility toward that as well? 

TOBIN: Yes, I think it has a responsibility, but not as the public or 
newspapers of the nation seem to understand it—which is to save people 
from the inconveniences of strikes and stoppages of work. It all boils 
down to one thing. The chief responsibility of the Union to its members 
and industry and the public, is to keep industry going by promoting legis- 
lation that would provide continuous employment and by all other legiti- 
mate means. When industry breaks down everybody suffers—employer, 
worker, the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker. No work, no 
wages, no spending, no production—it’s a vicious circle. Now here’s a 
suggestion I’d like to make. It’s part of our American tradition to save 
for a rainy day. Why shouldn’t Labor and industry work co-operatively 
toward the same end? More and more economists are talking these days 
about “a yearly wage” for workers as a means of keeping purchasing 
power at a steady level. But the only way to provide for a yearly wage in 
times of business depression as well as times of prosperity, as far as I 
can see, would be to have industry save a part of its surplus earnings in 
- gsuecessful years, after a fair return on its investments has been paid, and 
establish a sinking fund to keep industry running and men working when 
the rainy day comes. I don’t pretend to be a professional economist, but 
that sounds like good common sense to me. 

STEELMAN: It’s an interesting suggestion, Mr. Tobin, and worth 
serious thought, whether everyone agrees with you or not. 

TOBIN: Mr. Steelman, the progress made in my time—which is close 
to thirty-five years as an official—has been made because of the honest 
disagreements among men. 

STEELMAN: Do you believe, Mr. Tobin, that as unions become stronger, 
fewer and fewer difficulties will arise between worker and management? 

TOBIN: I do believe that, Mr. Steelman, I know that to be the case. 
My experience with employers is that the longer they’ve been dealing 
with unions the easier it is to reach an understanding. Take my own 
union. In the city of Chicago, where we have fifty thousand members, we 
haven’t had a strike in the last five years. You’ll find if you look into it, 
that most serious labor disturbances nowadays arise in trades and indus- 
tries that have been unorganized for years, or newly organized plants 
that aren’t used to collective bargaining. Where the machinery is running 
smoothly you’ll find little or no disturbance. Why I know thousands of 
employers, with whom I do business every year, who wouldn’t give up the 
unions in their plants under any circumstances. Some of these same 
employers twenty or thirty years ago were my bitterest enemies. 

STEELMAN: But if the employer benefits through organization of his 
plant, Mr. Tobin, why do you suppose so many employers still go to 
extremes to prevent the unionization of their workers? 
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TOBIN: Well, Mr. Steelman, maybe you won’t agree with me, but I 
believe it’s pure ignorance on the part of employers. Many of them don’t 
understand the intent and usefulness of unions. They have all sorts of 
false notions about them—they ask whether our members are Americans, 
and if they’re radicals. What’s needed in this country right now is an 
educational campaign—not only for workers but for employers! 

steele What’s your answer to people who ask you such ques- 
tions? 

TOBIN: I say, “Of course our members are Americans! In my union 
they’re ninety-nine and seven-eighths per cent American citizens.” It’s 
necessary in our trade and calling that men should be able to read and 
write and speak the English language. As for being radicals, it depends 
on what people mean. Truck drivers are young and hot-blooded, full of 
life and energy. If they’re ready to shake a fist and offer to fight when 
they believe they’re crowded unjustly by another truck, that doesn’t mean 
they’re radicals. In our union we have individuals who don’t agree with 
us, we have honest men who don’t always understand the problems of 
public life, but to my knowledge we have no men who are wilfully in 
disagreement with our form of government. There’s a provision in our 
Constitution, placed there by unanimous vote of our convention of five 
years ago, that no Communist can hold membership in our organization. 
Personally I despise the foolish radical or the racketeer within the 
union, because a few bad actors can hurt the union and make honest men 
and women suffer for their actions. 

STEELMAN: Do you believe organized labor teaches its members to 
become better citizens? In other words, do unions have an educational 
function ? 

TOBIN: We are strictly an educational institution, Mr. Steelman. 
We demand that our members be better men, which is the real purpose 
of education. The greatest lessons I obtained in my life I have learned in 
the halls of Labor. The principles of the trade unions were instilled in me 
there—justice and square dealing. No man in a trade union is fulfilling 
his obligations to it if he acts otherwise. The unions have backed all the 
laws against child labor that have been placed on the statute books. In my 
day, a child in a worker’s family had to leave school at ten. Workers are 
better educated today than they have ever been before to my knowledge. 
But they’ll be still better educated in the future—in that America Unlimited 
we’re talking about—and the legislation that will give them these better 
opportunities will be helped by union labor, you can depend upon it. 

STEELMAN: And now, Mr. Tobin, as Director of the Conciliation 
Service, I’m anxious to know how you feel about the work our agency is 
performing. Is it helping to bring about better relationships between 
Capital and Labor, do you think? 


TOBIN: I can testify to that from my own experience, Mr. Steelman. 
I’ve seen your Conciliation Service at work and I know that it’s been the 
hope and salvation of many a situation that would have been hopeless 
without your impartial help. 

STEELMAN: In what way could our usefulness be increased, Mr. 
Tobin, Last year, for instance, the United States Conciliation Service 
saved labor and industry four million man-days of work by its settlement 
of threatened strikes alone. Yet several million man-days of work were 
wasted, and production halted and wage envelopes lost through industrial 
disturbances. Do you think a wider knowledge of our service might help? 
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TOBIN: I think Organized Labor already knows how useful your 
conciliators are in bringing the issues to light in a labor disturbance, 
clearing up misunderstanding, and keeping both sides together till they’ve 
had a chance to iron out their difficulties. But I doubt whether a good 
many employers know about the Conciliation Service. Unions pass the 
word along that the United States Conciliation Service men are helps at 
the council table, but individual employers don’t hear about you. 


STEELMAN: No, they often seem surprised to learn that they can call on 
us freely, as advisors or referees. I’ve had employers tell me they did not 
know that they were at liberty, in fact invited, to call on us for assistance. 


TOBIN: Misunderstanding is at the root of many of our difficulties, 
as I’ve said, Mr. Steelman. Misunderstanding is largely what is holding 
us back today from that expansion of industry and betterment of living 
you call America Unlimited. Some of these misunderstandings we can 
settle by collective bargaining, and some the Conciliation Service can help 
us clear up before they grow serious enough to cause industrial disturb- 
ances and stoppage of work. But if the workers were thoroughly organized 
and recognized in industry, and the employers were organized to deal 
with workers, we could hasten the day toward the ending of work stoppage 
and unemployment which has caused such misery, misunderstanding and 
losses in capital as well as in wages. Industrial democracy is the best way 
to America Unlimited. 

G 








HE EXPOSURE of the Dies Committee and the trial of Harry Bridges 

conclusively prove that the Communists’ International has for the 
past several years done everything possible to split the Labor Movement, 
to help the C. I. O., and to get control of local unions in the American 
Federation of Labor as well as of Internationals. We have repeatedly 
advised our people of this condition from the information we were able 
to obtain because of the positions we hold. We have repeatedly said, and 
it has been testified to in Washington, that Communists were privileged 
to deny their membership in the Communist Party and to continue their 
work of disruption and control within the Labor Movement. This Inter- 
national Union has a section in its Constitution which prohibits Com- 
munists, or those whom we believe to be Communists, even though they 
deny their membership, from holding membership in our International 
Union. We have some who are now going a little too far in their asso- 
ciations and contacts and their encouragement of Communists and other 
radical doctrines within our union. I warn them and caution them that 
the Constitution will be enforced and that they had better change their 
methods; that is, unless they want to go over to the Communist Party 
and try to take their unions with them. If they attempt any such thing 
as endeavoring to take their unions with them, well, they are going to 
have a little trouble in doing so, because this International Union has 
done too much for the rank and file and general membership of their 
unions. They may preach their radical doctrines and give sympathy to 
Communists, and they may swear they are not Communists when they 
have that opportunity within their local unions, and they may believe 
they can continue to bluff the membership, but there is a limit to our 
patience, and, after all, our job is to preserve the International Union 
first, above and beyond all, and even to the extent of losing the local 
unions temporarily, we are going to do this by ordering the expulsion 
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of those sympathetic advocates of Communistic and other radical doc- 
trines within our membership. 








[THE GENERAL PRESIDENT of your International Union was requested by 

Secretary Wallace of the Department of Agriculture to serve, without 
compensation, as a member of the Agricultural Advisory Commiteee, so 
that our government would be prepared in case anything like serious trouble 
comes to us resulting from the European war. The General President 
explained to Secretary Wallace that it was very difficult for him to give 
much of his time to commissions or committees of this kind, but upon fur- 
ther appeal being made, he consented to attend the first meeting, with 
the understanding that he could appoint a substitute at later meetings if 
necessary. 

The meeting was held in the offices of Secretary Wallace in the Agri- 
cultural Building in Washington, D. C., on September 19, and continued 
all through the following day. Important and outstanding individuals 
representing the farmers’ national organizations, the wholesale grocers, the 
chain store division, the packing house group, and many other important 
bodies, were there. Mr. Van Bittner, representing the slaughter and 
packing house workers, was also on the committee. In all, about thirty 
persons participated. In some way, directly or indirectly, those men had 
to do with the producing, processing, transporting and delivering of food 
and food products. I suppose the General President was requested to attend 
because the International Brotherhood of Teamsters handles and hauls 
most of the dairy products, as well as the products of slaughter houses 
and packing houses, groceries, etc., within our country. The meeting, in 
the judgment of the writer, was very successful because it gave an oppor- 
tunity for those representatives to explain themselves, and by laying their 
cards on the table and reciting the conditions within their several branches 
of trade, the Secretary of Agriculture, representing the government, was 
able to get a thorough understanding of the situation and the conditions 
as well as the surpluses and supplies now and those that could be produced 
in the future if necessary. Secretary Wallace stated that he was calling 
this committee together at the suggestion of the President of the United 
States. It was brought out in the conference that there was no danger of 
prices going up unless the people themselves lost their heads and ran and 
purchased supplies and stored them away, through fear of advancement 
of prices. Statistics were produced from the Department of Agriculture 
which proved conclusively that we have surpluses of many of the 
food products necessary for life. It was also proved, to me at least, that 
farm products in many instances are too low, and that to get anywhere 
near normal, some advances should be made, especially in wheat and corn. 
I was convinced, from information I received, that we have enough sugar 
and canned goods, or we can produce enough within our own country, to 
take care of the normal average demand of the people of the United States. 
But if every housewife runs and buys a hundred pounds of sugar in 
advance, or ten cases of canned goods that she does not need, and puts 
them in the cellar, then there will be a shortage at the local store, because 
it takes time to ship those products from the warehouses and from the main 
sources of supply. We were asked to advise our people to keep their heads, 
not to become excited, especially the housewives, who were requested not 
to buy goods for hoarding. And it was emphasized that the only ones that 
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will be the cause of the increase in prices will be the housewives, the pur- 
chasers of foods and food products. 

The meeting was interesting and educational, and I believe it can be 
safely said that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, through its 
representative, pledged to our government the wholehearted support of 
our membership in case of necessity, because, as he stated, we went 
through the last war and remained loyal to our country and had few 
strikes, and that is the best answer and proof that we will go through 
any crisis that may now arise, serving our country loyally because we are 
Americans. He made it very clear, however, that we could give no abso- 
lute guarantee of anything because we did not know what would happen in 
our country. He stated that if the cost of living went skyrocketing, as it 
did in the last war, and if profiteers or racketeers were allowed to mulct 
the workers by extortionate prices out of their earnings, undoubtedly 
there would be a demand for increases in wages to meet any extreme 
increase in the cost of living. Consequently he could not and would not 
pledge that there would be no labor trouble, but he did guarantee that our 
membership were loyal and that he, as one individual, will do as he has 
always done, his best, to keep the wheels of progress and industry rolling; 
but he demanded that the government likewise will do its share to protect 
the workers against war-mongers and chiselers and extortionists who may 
attempt to make millions on the blood of men. 








I HAVE attended many State Federation of Labor conventions during 

the last thirty-five years, but I never attended one that contained more 
enthusiasm than the convention of the State Federation of Labor of 
Indiana, which was held recently in Gary. I. left Washington on the 
evening of September 20 and arrived in Gary, Indiana, the next morning. 
At eight o’clock in the morning a delegation of about fifteen of our repre- 
sentatives who were attending the convention were down at the train to 
meet me and convey me to the hotel. At 10:30 I addressed the convention, 
explaining the conditions surrounding Labor as best I could. I never 
received a more enthusiastic reception from the representatives of all the 
trades who were present. Fred Schutz, Business Agent of our Milk 
Drivers’ Union of Gary, who was also President of the Central Body and 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, with his associate helpers, 
was quite helpful in making my visit to Gary enjoyable and, I think, 
somewhat useful to our people and to the Labor Movement in general of 
the State of Indiana. As is found in many State Federations of Labor, 
the Teamsters’ Unions were strongly represented, having the largest 
delegation present. A great deal of entertainment was provided by our 
people from Lake County, Indiana, and the entertainment was everything 
to be proud and happy about. I cannot attend all of these affairs; there 
is too much work in connection with our International Union because of 
its enormous membership and because of the added calls on my time due 
to the work of the Federation, the Building Trades, legislative and legal 
problems in Washington, and other matters; but I want to say that I am 
happy that I had the opportunity and the privilege of going to this con- 
vention and giving them my opinion and advice and meeting with the 
representatives of the Trade Union Movement of the State of Indiana, 
and especially with the numerous representatives of our own unions, of 
whom I am proud and pleased because of their ability, their earnestness 
and their helpfulness to me in carrying on the work of the International 
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Union. State Federations of Labor are organized and chartered primarily 
by the American Federation of Labor, to watch and guard against adverse 
legislation and to promote in every way possible favorable legislation 
within the states for the Labor Movement. There never was a time when 
this work required more attention, and there never was a time when we 
needed able men to serve as the heads of the State Federations, to protect 
us, because of the work of our enemies within the legislative bodies of the 
several states. Legislation adverse to Labor was enacted in several states 
last year. Injurious Labor legislation was introduced in over thirty-six 
states. As far as I have been able to find out from all records at hand here 
and in Washington, in the Federation Headquarters, not one of the forty- 
eight states enacted any legislation favorable to Labor. That is why we 
need State Federations to be on their job with their ablest representa- 
tives from now on. Each State Federation of Labor, through its legisla- 
tive representative, should keep tally on each representative and expose 
any votes he casts against Labor. If you want to destroy your unions, 
then lay down on the job within the legislative halls of your state. We 
National Officers are carefully guarding your interests—at least we do 
the best we can—against adverse national legislation, and we are continu- 
ally endeavoring to have enacted just and favorable legislation. But your 
job within the state is almost as necessary as ours, and unless we both 
work to those ends the Labor Movement will be destroyed by politicians 
who only vote in their own interest in most instances. 

I take this opportunity of thanking our own people in Gary, Indiana, 
for the cordial welcome to me during my short visit there while attending 
the convention of the State Federation of Labor of Indiana. 


2» 





WE HAVE just noticed from newspaper reports that both the Illinois and 
the Indiana State Federations of Labor, in their recent conventions, 
refused the floor to Tom Mooney, because they claim he stands for radi- 


calism.—J. M. G. 
@ - 








Labor’s Opposition to War 


(Continued from Page 1) 


working men and women in a cruel, 
ruthless war, I supplement the appeal 
made by the representatives of the 
British workers to the German work- 
ing men and women to join with us in 
protesting against war and in oppo- 
sition to the threat of war. | 

“We appeal to the heart and con- 
science of all working men and women 
throughout the world to mobilize their 
moral influence and support in oppo- 
sition to the threatened war in Eu- 
rope. 

“T am taking the liberty of trans- 
mitting this appeal through you, the 
official representative of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, 


with the hope that the voice of Labor 
may be heard and its influence felt in 
all the efforts which are being put 
forth to avert an international catas- 
trophe.”’ 


@ —-- 


Good Wages Is the Answer 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are also 
hinged to the contents of their pay 
envelopes. One of the major functions 
of the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is to safe- 
guard the buying power of the work- 
ers by throwing the strength of union- 
ism around wages and keeping them 
at decent standards. The success of 
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trade unionism in this field is set forth 
in the current issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business of the American 
Federation of Labor. In an instruc- 
tive discussion of “workers’ buying 
power” the survey says: 

“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 19388 reces- 
sion and 1939 revival. The income of 
non-farm workers this year has been 
well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as compared 
to $3,565,000,000 last year in the first 
five months and $8,792,000,000 in 
1937 (same period). Workers’ income 
this year has been 4 per cent above 
last year. 

“Cost of living, however, is nearly 
2 per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged 6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above 
last year; and because inventories are 
low and production last year lagged 
behind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1938. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 1939, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases, however, are still 3 per 
cent below 1937 probably because 
other groups are not buying quite so 
liberally.”—Hast Bay Journal. 


—_e—— 


Disturbing Results of ‘Economy’ 


The agitation for “economy” in 
government is having some unpleas- 
ant and disturbing consequences. 
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In Washington those who are plead- 
ing for their pocketbooks want to 
“save” by taking food, clothing and 
shelter from the jobless. In several 
states the budget balancers are de- 
priving the children of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities. 

For example, in New York and 
Pennsylvania, the two richest com- 
monwealths in the Union, educational 
leaders declare that reduced appro- 
priations strike a blow at the schools 
such as they have not felt for a half 
century. 

In New York City, according to 
James Marshall, president of the 
board of education, the school system 
will virtually be wrecked unless the 
legislature restores a slash of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Thousands of 
teachers’ jobs will be abolished, the 
pupils will be deprived of essential 
services, and night schools, attended 
by more than 40,000 men and women, 
will be closed. 

It is not “economy” to permit people 
to starve, physically or mentally. The 
reactionaries who insist that this pol- 
icy be followed, and _ short-sighted 
politicians who execute their wishes 
sow the wind when they place dollars 
above the welfare of human beings.— 
Labor. 


A. F. L. Membership Totals 
3,902,979 


Washington, D. C.—Frank Morri- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, announced 
that the paid-up membership of the 
A. F. of L. affiliates as of August 1, 
1939, was 8,902,979 members. 

“This is an increase in member- 
ship of the affiliated organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor 
since September 5, 1936, of 1,462,- 
929,” he said, adding: 

“There are 105 national and inter- 
national unions, 48 state bodies, and 
800 central bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 
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B* THE TIME you receive this magazine your International Officers will 

be in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Conventions of the National Building 
Trades Department, the Label Trades Department, and the American 
Federation of Labor, which last nearly two weeks. There will be very 
many important matters under consideration at these conventions, pertain- 
ing to our International Union and its welfare, especially in the Conven- 
tion of the Building Trades Department and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Try and not send any unnecessary matter or question to the General 
Office until after the middle of October. Of course if you have a serious 
crisis within your local union which cannot be postponed, send the matter 
in to the General Office and those in the office will endeavor to contact 
the General President in Cincinnati. Our organization has grown enor- 
mously in membership, and that, of course, increases the work of the 
General President and his assistants, and we expect you, the officers of 
our local unions, to handle the affairs locally as much as you possibly can, 
even going so far as to attempt to bring about understandings and agree- 
ments on local jurisdictional disputes based on the actual jurisdiction of 
our International Union. In other words, what the writer wants you to 
do is to relieve the International President as much as possible for the 
coming period by not sending in anything for adjustment or settlement 
that can be handled by yourselves. | 

Working together, helping each other, we will continue to prosper 
and grow in the future as we have in the past. 








1 HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that I cannot and 

will not answer letters coming from individuals, and if I notice they 
are sent by individuals I will not even read the letters. The General 
Executive Board has laid down this order and such an order has always 
been the rule of the International organization, for many reasons. First, 
we have more than 400,000 members and it would be impossible to answer. 
letters from individual members; second, we do not know whether the 
individuals are in good standing or not; third, the law provides that all 
communications must bear the seal of the local union. Consequently I 
again repeat that letters coming from individuals pertaining to the affairs 
of the local union in which they hold membership, will not be answered 
by the General President or any of his assistants. 
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Organization. 
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Wye SUGGEST that. you read the address ich the Carseat President 
delivered to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
Cincinnati. It contains the whole history of the Teamsters-Brewery 
Workers dispute. We also suggest that you place this Magazine in your files 
for future reference in case you want to know anything further about the 


history of this question. This will save you from writing to we General . 


Omerrs for. information on the subject. 








B’ EXCEPTIONALLY cceetal +0 ee your eee An ey ae if your 


contracts call for arbitration during the life of your contract, be sure 


you observe that arbitration clause. By doing so you will save yourself 


considerable worry and trouble, as our International Union insists on the : 
observance of. contracts, and it is also possible, under recent decisions of — 


the courts, that both the employers and the union can be peas caved 3 for 
Sy uate: and vl violations | of signed contracts. 3 
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to understand the needlessness and uselessness of all the talk going on 
in the United States Senate or in the House of Representatives on the 
so-called repeal of the Neutrality Act. The American Federation of Labor 


. favored the repeal at its recent convention; or, in other words, favored 


the “cash and carry” plan. All of us realize ‘that we got into the last war 


_as a result of the sinking of our ships which were engaged in traffic in — 
the dangerous war zones of Europe. We are not surrendering anything ~ 
but are temporarily relinquishing some of that traffic by American ships. 


“It is just the same as if I claimed to have the right to. walk the streets 


of any city at any time, but it would be madness for me to risk my life 4 
-at certain hours in certain dangerous zones. So it is with our ships — 

. during war entering waters adjacent. to European countries where sub- -— 
-marines and dynamite bombs or mines are being used. The wrong impres- 


sion is given to European countries by the needless, endless. discussions 
on this question. The people wonder why they. do not settle it one way 
or the other. Confusion and misunderstanding is obtaining. Many people 


- think those Senators down there really want to get in the records and 


make speeches they believe will be read by generations to come. Some 
‘speeches are 90 per cent bunk. In other words, many people believe they 


‘are playing to the galleries. Some believe that they desire to stay there 


- indefinitely ; that they do not desire to return home and get in contact 


_. with their constituents. At any rate, the whole discussion down there: in 


recent weeks, in the judgment of the average man on the streets, ds tire- 


ia Houle, needless, and in Races instances insincere. 
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Seattle, Wash., Oct. 9, 1939. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: . 


Permit me to express my great apprecia- 
tion of your splendid editorial in the current 
Brotherhood magazine in reply to Col. Lind- 
bergh’s radio address. This is one of the 
finest, clearest, and most convincing ap- 
praisements of the present international 
situation which I have seen, and I wish that 
every man and woman in the United States 
could be reached by it. 

May I urge you, therefore, most respect- 
fully, to secure radio time and broadcast this 
editorial nation-wide, as Col. Lindbergh’s 
address was broadcast? The unholy alliance 
of Hitler and Stalin has torn the mask off the 
pretended Nazi-Communist antagonism to 
each other and revealed them in their true 
light as the cloven-footed representatives of 
the “father of lies,’ and bent on destroying 
religion and fundamental human rights 
throughout the world. 

It makes my blood boil to see a Christian, 
peace-loving people ground underfoot by this 
brutal aggregation of international gang- 
sters—and yet millions of Americans are 
indifferent to the hard fate of Poland, and 
anxious for the United States to smooth the 
path of the neo-pagan Nazis and the “mili- 
tant godless” Reds by refusing supplies to 
any nation which will take up arms against 
them. 

I believe a nation-wide broadcast of your 
fine editorial would do more to wake up and 
educate the American people on the real 
issues now at stake than any other measure 
I can think of, and I hope that you will con- 
sider this request from one of the “rank and 
file’ of the Teamsters’ Brotherhood very 
seriously. 


Sincerely yours, 
B. L. MCCULLOUGH, 


Local 66, I. B. of T. C. S. & H. of A. 
(21 years a member) 


The above is only one of the many letters 
of a similar nature which we have received. 
Writers of such letters will please forgive 
us and understand that we cannot publish 
same because space will not permit.—ED. 











EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








ol haga INDICTMENT of Thomas P. O’Brien, General Organizer, and three 
local representatives by a Federal grand jury in the District of Colum- 
bia has been given considerable publicity by the press of the nation. You 
would think from reading this thing that our members were guilty of 
destroying the business interests of the country. It is the first time any- 
thing of this kind has happened. The indictments charge conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. The cause of the trouble, as nearly as we can find 
out at this writing, is as follows: 

Ready-mixed concrete trucks were being driven by members of the 
Engineers’ Union in Washington, D. C. At a hearing held on or around 
December 22, 1937, in the offices of the local Building Trades Council in 
Chicago, Illinois, before Dr. Lapp, the Arbiter for the National Building 
Trades Department, and after both sides had presented their evidence 
to him, Dr. Lapp’s decision was as follows: That the hauling of ready- 
mixed concrete belonged to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The Engineers refused to abide by the decision of the National Arbiter 
appointed and paid by the National Building Trades Department, with 
which the Teamsters and Engineers are both affiliated. On January 24, 
1938, in Miami, Florida, at a meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor the Executive Council unanimously made 
the following declaration: 


“That in order to prevent any future doubt as to the juris- 
diction of the trucks, vehicles or motor conveyances, hauling the 
materials, wet or dry, composing ready-made concrete, or ready- 
mixed concrete, it is hereby decided by the Executive Council 
that such hauling and unloading comes under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America.”’ 


The Engineers in Washington and vicinity refused even to abide by 
this second decision and continued to place their members on ready-mixed 
concrete trucks. Throughout the country in nearly all places this work 
is done by our members. Because our organization was not one hundred 
per cent strong in the District of Columbia in past years we were unable 
to enforce the decisions of Dr. Lapp and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and of the Building Trades Department 
in Washington. Within the last year or two our organization has been 
building up in the District and when our contract expired about two 
months ago we included in our new contract submitted to the employers 
certain clauses embodying a betterment of wages and working conditions; 
also we stated that only members of our organization must be employed 
on ready-mixed concrete trucks, sometimes called barrel trucks. Many 
of the contractors had agreements with the Engineers’ Union and had 
engineers working on their trucks. One large contractor, about two weeks 
before the expiration of our agreement, placed about twelve such trucks 
in operation for the first time and put members of the Engineers’ Union 
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as drivers of the trucks. The wage scale of the Engineers for this class 
of work was considerably below the wage scale of the truck drivers. 
The hours and other conditions were also below the conditions requested 
and enjoyed by the members of our organization in operating those 
trucks in the vicinity of Washington, especially in Philadelphia. We did 
nothing on the situation until our contracts expired. As stated above, 
when our contract expired we proceeded to ask that our men be given 
this work, in accordance with the jurisdiction of our International Union, 
granted to us by every known agency and tribunal within the American 
Labor Movement. The Engineers continued to insist that their members 
be employed on these ready-mixed concrete trucks. That’s the cause of 
all the trouble. Our members in Washington, using their economic 
strength, refused to haul any material, or certain materials, to the con- 
tractors who did not sign our agreement guaranteeing that our members 
would be employed on all trucks hauling material, whether ready-mixed 
concrete or other material, to the jobs under construction. 


While the grand jury was hearing this case, we understand from our 
information department in Washington that certain labor representa- 
tives volunteered to testify before the Federal grand jury and demanded 
they be summoned. As you know, hearings before the Federal grand 
jury are private. We do not know what they testified, but immediately 
afterwards the indictments charging our General Organizer and three 
other local representatives with conspiracy in restraint of trade were 
issued. When the trial comes up, of course we may be able to find out 
what a certain labor representative, or representatives, had to say to the 
grand jury. We are not alarmed or frightened as to the procedure of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice of the Federal 
Government, because if our people are eventually found guilty in the first 
court we shall appeal to the higher courts and go as far as the law will 
permit us, and then if we are unsuccessful in the higher courts we shall 
proceed to further amend the Sherman Anti-Trust Law because of the 
danger confronting unions by such indictments. As a result of this indict- 
ment the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor issued 
a scathing denunciation of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice in its meeting on Sunday afternoon in Cincinnati, after the 
adjournment of the Federation convention. Neither the Federation nor 
this International Union is pleading for mercy for any racketeers that 
may be within any union. There may be a few individuals connected with 
local unions who may not be above suspicion, but there are many within 
the political parties and even within the judiciary who have been found 
guilty of wrongdoing. In fact, a greater number than can ever be expected 
to be found within the Labor Movement. What staggers the imagination 
of the masses of the workers is that the great big, gigantic, monstrous 
corporations go free from prosecution and persecution because they are 
able to hire expensive lawyers and adopt other defensive means, while a 
few local officers or members of labor unions are being persecuted and 
prosecuted because they try to enforce jurisdictional decisions which will 
guard their economic strength. 


Brother O’Brien and our local representatives are out on bond and 
the case is set for hearing soon. 
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Address of General President Tobin in the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on the Brewery Question 


R. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW DELEGATES: I listened to a statement yes- 
terday made by the President of the Federation, endeavoring to get 
the attention of the convention for Delegate Weaver. President Green 
said, “This is a great democratic institution, an open forum, where free- 
dom of expression is not questioned and where men need have no fear 
of saying that which is in their minds.” President Green should have 
stated, “This was a great democratic institution where men need have no 
fear in the days past of expressing their thoughts and their minds.” 

We have been cautioned by our attorneys to be careful of what we 
are to. say in this convention, so that we have reached the stage in the 
life of this Federation where men are not free to express themselves, lest 
they incriminate themselves as a result of misinterpretation placed on their 
statements. 

The records of this convention for the past thirty years in the case 
that has just ended in Washington have been scrutinized so carefully and 
so thoroughly by the Brewery Workers that every expression of ours 
and of the President of the Federation in the prosecution of the Federa- 
tion has been used against us and misinterpreted in many instances by 
the parties who are here now in objection to the report of the Executive 
Council and to the report of the committee. 

Yesterday the chairman of this committee, or the acting chairman— 
Harry Bates was chairman and somebody advised him, in view of the 
properties of the Bricklayers in Washington, that perhaps he had better 
- let somebody else act as chairman—and Bill Hutcheson, not being a resi- 
dent of Washington, acted as chairman, and he notified both parties to 
appear before the Committee on Executive Council’s Report. We spent 
two hours and a half in there yesterday. Each man was entitled to say 
what he desired. There was no record kept of the meeting, so if there 
are any false statements made about what transpired it is one man’s 
statement against another. 

There is, however, a record kept of these conventions, which makes 
it a little more necessary to be careful. Joe Padway, attorney for the 
Federation, received a telegram today, and I will read you the first para- 
graph in the telegram. Now that committee session gave us over two 
hours and a half, yes, three hours, and every man said what he wanted 
to say. There were three or four speakers on each side. I have been chair- 
man of committees myself in this Federation and have listened to argu- 
ments, and I know how tiresome it is for ten or eleven men who are busy 
heads of their international unions to listen to endless argument, and one 
member repeating over and over again what the other fellow said. 


What transpires within a committee is usually considered by honor- 
able labor men as sacred. There is nothing binding, no man is sworn, we 
are not put on oath, but it has been an unwritten law in this Federation 
that the outside world would not be informed about what transpires within 
a committee. 


Padway received this telegram from Mr. Reyburn, who is an asso- 
ciate lawyer in this case, who belongs to the firm of Ogburn & Reyburn. 
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He is not one of Padway’s partners: Quote, “O’Donoghue”’—this is the 
attorney for the brewery workers—‘telephoned me to say that Obergfell 
advised him that he was refused a hearing by committee on suspension 
resolution this morning, and further that Tobin before same committee 
stated that his counsel in Washington over long distance just advised him 
ee a suspension of charter would not be a violation of injunction.” End 
quote. 

I claim that this is a wilful and deliberate lie as far as I am concerned. 
I did state that we had the opinion and expression of a number of lawyers— 
and I didn’t say in Washington—based on the expressions of the Judge, 
that he could not prevent the Federation from acting, that he could only 
go as far as to say that the Federation was wrong when it gave jurisdic- 
tion of truck drivers employed in breweries to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. ‘ 

The committee now submitted their report to this convention, will 
answer for themselves whether or not they deprived Obergfell or his 
associates from stating their case before the committee. I merely mention 
this to show you that there is nothing sacred, there is no confidence that 
is respected by these people who are in opposition. They have willfully 
and deliberately misconstrued and confused the Judge, in my opinion, as 
to statements that I have made in other conventions, in the trial in Wash- 
ington, and in several other cases in other districts. 


- This same case, we might as well explain, was tried before Justice 


- Bailey—exactly the same case. Justice Bailey has a reputation as being a 


very able lawyer. His decisions have been very seldom, if at all, reversed. 
He is a long-time justice with an enviable reputation amongst the Federal 
judiciary, and about two years ago, after a hearing of the evidence, he 
decided without any hesitation—and his decision is a matter of record— 
that this Federation was absolutely and entirely within its rights in 
acting as it did in awarding jurisdiction to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters over truck drivers. He went further and said, if I remember 
rightly—and I may not be able to use the exact language—that this Fed- 
eration had a right to discipline, to add to or take away from charters 
issued by this Federation, as it had done for fifty years. 

Later the brewery workers, through their lawyers, said they had some 
new evidence, and they were successful, as a result of stating they had 
new and important evidence that would change the whole case, and under 
legal procedure they were granted a new trial. 

Unfortunately, Justice Bailey could not take care of this case, as he 
was tied up in something else, and it was referred to Justice Goldsborough, 
who was a new man appointed within the last year to the Federal bench 
in the District of Columbia—just this year, somebody tells me. I under- 
stand he is a native of Maryland, comes from a small town, never amounted 
to much as a lawyer, it is said, and according to the rumors down there. 
How he was appointed and how he passed through the scrutiny of the 
Committee on Judiciary of the Senate is something I cannot understand. 
Perhaps he has qualifications that he did not display in this last case. 
There are several very, very peculiar rumors down there in Washington 
about the appointment and about the individual. Of course, I don’t know 
whether they are based on facts. Some rumors are that he was an inmate 
of a nervous sanitarium. I can’t say that is true, but I heard it. All these 
things may be just rumors, but he acted in this case from such a preju- 
diced standpoint, in my opinion, from the very beginning, almost declar- 
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ing his decision before he had heard the evidence, that no one can help 
thinking at least the whole proceeding was out of the ordinary. 

For instance, Matt Woll was asked by President Green to go down 
and offer testimony. President Green could not be there. He asked Matt 
Woll to represent the American Federation of Labor, and the judge 
refused to hear him, didn’t want to hear any representative of the A. F. 
of L., although the A. F. of L. was deeply involved. 

In my own case, I wanted and was willing to answer and testify. 
I had nothing to lose, everything to gain. I wanted to testify as an Execu- 
tive Council member of this Federation and as President of our Interna- 
tional Union. I realize that this is one of the most far-reaching cases that 
has confronted this Federation for many years. I was in Europe, in 
Geneva, at the suggestion of the government. I had been requested more 
than once to go. One of the subjects was of great importance to our 
International Union, which was to be dealt with in Geneva. It was a 
subject dealing with road transport work. 

While I was there I received a message that I had to return as soon 
as possible, that the case was called for August 2nd, and I came back and 
was ready to testify on August 2nd. When I got back, the judge decided 
to postpone the case until October 9. They set the case in the middle of 
this convention. I spoke to Attorneys Padway and Ogburn and advised 
them it was utterly impossible for me to leave this convention. There 
were a number of our people in here with all kinds of grievances. They 
came here to see me, from all parts of the country, perhaps fifty of our 
representatives here who are not delegates; perhaps thirty-five or forty 
more who are delegates from central bodies and state branches. I didn’t 
think there would be any hesitancy on the part of the court to grant me 
one week. I said I would be in Washington on the 16th, which was next 
Monday, and, lo and behold, the Brewery Workers, through their attorneys, 
opposed giving the head of an International Union, tied up in his work 
in this convention, with at least forty strikes on our hands at the present 
time—they objected and protested, they would not grant me one week’s 
stay so that I could be present and defend our International Union before 
the court. 

I don’t know whether it was agreed to by the attorneys for the 
Brewery Workers, but the judge said, “I will set the case forward earlier” 
and the case was on a week ago last Monday, October 2nd, the morning of 
the opening of this convention. . 

There was a meeting of the Building Trades all during the week 
preceding the opening of this convention. There were meetings of the 
Board of the Building Trades, of which I am a member, and important 
matters were discussed. President Green called a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council and said it was imperative that some of us that were here be 
present at the meeting on Sunday afternoon, October 1st. We remained 
in session in this hotel until close to 7:00 o’clock Sunday night, and I had 
to be in Washington, on the insistence of the Brewery Workers, next morn- 
ing—leave this convention, Well, I could not go; it was impossible. 
I thought that my work here was as necessary and more necessary than 
being in Washington, but I am trying to picture to you the contemptible 
unfairness of a sister International Union that would not grant me one 
week’s stay in order to attend to the work of our International Union in 
this convention. 

When the case was opened on Monday, October 2nd—oh, yes, Brother 
Obergfell was here attending the Label Trades, a great labor leader, a 
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member of the Label Trades Executive Board, and he stayed and did his 
work here and left this city, this hotel, after shaking the hands of national] 
labor leaders that had risked their lives for their unions, and went to 
Washington, appeared to testify, if necessary, to use every influence he 
had against this Federation and against our International Union, at the 
same time that we were opening our convention here in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and sending forth a message of courage and solidarity to the 
toilers of America. 


Well, gentlemen, if you call that trade unionism, it is not the kind 
that I was taught and that I was brought up to fight for. First we get the 
private conversations in our committee transmitted to Washington, with 
a lying statement made that they were denied the right to present their 
evidence. Then we get a misinterpretation of my statement. Then, no 
doubt, before I rise tomorrow morning, Judge Goldsborough will have their 
version of what I am saying now, and perhaps an order of contempt will 
be issued against me for my. statements. 

But we must, when we assume the office of leadership of our organi- 
zation, be willing to pay the price of either unjust persecution by the 
courts or by the employers, but it is difficult to stand the unjust persecu- 
tion of your own fellow associates in this convention. 

Now I will read to you the action of this Executive Council, just for 
the record. All these records and statements will again be in court. This 
is the 1938 proceedings, on page 115 of the Executive Council’s Report to 


-the convention. It reads: 


“In view of the fact that by action and decision of previous 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers was granted jurisdiction 
over engineers employed in breweries, it is the opinion of the 
Executive Council that jurisdiction over engineers employed in 
breweries is vested in the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers and so decides.” 


Then it goes on and says the same thing about the firemen, and in 
the next paragraph it says: 


“In the case of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America vs. the 
International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers of America, the Executive Council is of 
the opinion and decides that the teamsters and chauffeurs in 
the brewery industry properly belong to and come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs.” _ 


The usual all-day discussion took place when the Committee on Ad- 
justment brought in its report and the usual arguments, most of which 
you have heard here today, were presented to the convention on the report 
of the committee, which was plain and short and direct, that “We, your 
committee, concur in and approve the report of the Executive Council.” 

After hours of discussion on the report of the Adjustment Committee 
a vote was taken as to whether or not the report of the committee, which 
sustained the Executive Council, which awarded engineers, firemen and 
oilers to the Firemen and Oilers, and teamsters and truck drivers to the 
Teamsters, should be adopted, and the vote on a roll call was approximately 
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14,000 for and 5,859 against—about two and a half to one in favor of the 
decision of the Executive Council as recommended by the Committee on 
Adjustment. 

Now I want to call this to your attention. That was in 1933, and out 
of the 5,800 votes that they got, they got every one of the unions that 
are now C. I. O., but were then seated in this convention. The Miners at 
that time had 3,000 votes and the Ladies’ Garment Workers had about 
1,500 votes. There are 4,500 votes in those two unions that they got out 
of their 5,800. Every. one of the unions that left us, the C. I. O. unions, 
voted for them and they got 5,800 and some odd votes in 1933, on the 
same question that we are now discussing. And if the C. I. O. unions 
were here today, because they believe in absolute jurisdiction over the 
entire industry, every one of them would vote today against our Executive 
Council’s report. 

Now, really, the defense of this report devolves upon the Executive 
Council or its chief officers. If this committee’s report is not sustained, 
then your Executive Council is not sustained, and all the work that you 
have done for years is destroyed. Let me say to you as one member, one 
delegate, I understand something about the workings of this convention. 
If this Federation hasn’t got the right to regulate its own affairs, if it 
hasn’t got the right to add to or take from or discipline international 
unions, then you might as well dissolve this Federation, it isn’t much 
good 2 itself or to anybody else. That is the question at issue, and noth- 
ing else. 

Why, in my time in the convention I have seen substantial interna- 
tional unions with a membership as large as the Brewery Workers ordered 
to amalgamate or get in as a whole into another international union, and 
they were given thirty, sixty or ninety days, and they were told, if you 
don’t get in your charter is revoked. They got in and they bettered them- 
selves by getting in and obeying the decisions of this convention. 

I remember well the fights over the question of the Woodworkers, 
the Amalgamation with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


of America. I remember those arguments and I remember how old Dennis. 


Mulcahy, President of the Woodworkers, walked up and down the floors 
of our conventions and stated that the Woodworkers would never become 
part of the Carpenters, and if they did they would lose everything they 
had gained. But the convention acted on it. The Woodworkers were at 
one time one of the substantial international unions chartered and affil- 
iated with this Federation, led by men like Tom Kidd of Chicago, and other 
such great leaders. 

But the convention acted and they did not quibble, and the thing that 
made the convention successful in the years past was that it knew where 
it was going and it went there without any sidestepping and without any 
hesitancy. 

There was the case of the Steamfitters and the Plumbers. In the city 
of St. Louis at our convention in 1910 we had the most bitter fight that 
ever happened in this Federation. 

It was the fight of the Steamfitters against going into the Plumbers. 
But the convention acted. And so on down the line, I could name them 
all, and because the convention acted and put into effect its decisions both 
the Steamfitters and the Woodworkers will testify today as to the progress 
they made. There is an old steamfitter sitting here in the hall, Charley 
Rau, of Chicago, who was leading in the fight, and today his testimony 
would be that it was the greatest and best thing that ever happened to 
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their trades. And so it is all down through the history of this Federation. 

For years and years we have been struggling along with this present 
question. It is a standing joke of the Labor Movement of America. “I 
suppose they will have the same entertainment again each year, of the 
Brewery Workers rebelling and refusing to abide by the decision.” 

Take any one of your International Unions—where are you going to 
fit if you allow a local union or a district organization or a number of 
local unions to stand out in defiance of the decisions of your conventions 
and of your Executive Board? Why, you would have no International 
Unions, and it is because you have enforced discipline in accordance with 
the law that you have maintained and preserved the solidity and the use- 
fulness of your International Unions. 

We, the teamsters, had many disputes in this Federation, many very 
bitter arguments because of the nature of our work. We touch every 
craft. For instance, in the Empire State Building in New York every 
ounce of material that went into the erection of that great structure, the 
largest building in the United States, was hauled by our members. We 
did not have any dispute with any of the trades. Every pound of paper 
that goes into every newspaper shop is hauled by our men and the finshed 
product is distributed by our men, and we have no argument with any 
of the twelve or thirteen trades in the printing industry. 

Many years ago we had a dispute with the Bakers. We settled that 
dispute, the Bakers abided by the decision of the convention—I think it 
was the Philadelphia convention in 1910. Since that time the Bakers and 


‘ourselves have had very little trouble, and the membership of the Bakers’ 


Union in this convention is three times as large as it was in the Phila- 
delphia convention and the decision that-was given at that time was that 
the bakery drivers came under the jurisdiction of the Teamsters. 

And so it goes. We had a dispute with the street car men. It was settled 
and there was no more trouble between us. 

We have had a dispute with the Machinists. Boys, you know what 
it is to have a dispute with the Machinists. They know their rights and 
they will fight until the last word is spoken. We entered into an agree- 
ment with the Machinists over garage mechanics, and we have not had a 
misunderstanding in several years. 

And so on down the line I could name many others. We have one or 
two misunderstandings with International Unions, at present, which are 
mainly due to the evolution or revolution in industry. Those will be settled 
in time, and I have no hesitancy in predicting that these organizations 
are not going into the courts to settle them, thereby exposing by every 
method known to briefless barristers, briefless until they get a case of 
this kind, all the inner workings of our Federation. 

This one outstanding case was the Brewery Workers. They testified 
down there in the court that I first refused to come out and testify. 
Gentlemen, you have my statement. They also testified and the judge 
referred to their statements that I deliberately and willfully misstated 
facts in our conventions, otherwise the conventions would never have 
decided to grant the jurisdiction it did—another false statement. 

This case would perhaps not be so serious to us as far as the few 
members involved are concerned. That does not amount to a whole lot, 
when you consider that in the month of July, Secretary Morrison’s books 
will show that we paid per capita tax on 430,000 members that month, 
also same for August. We don’t have that membership the year around. 
I think the average is about 350,000 for twelve months, and we don’t. pay 
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tax on members unless they pay dues to us. Our books are open for 
inspection of the A. F. of L. any time. 

It is not a question of Wnibetebig It is a question of the principles 
involved. Down in New York City we have wharves, steamship lines, 
railroad stations and all other kinds of delivery stations. Go down there 
any time and look at the freight houses or the steamship wharves, and you 
will see a row of truck drivers driving big, heavy trucks, loading or unload- 
ing, and in among the truck drivers you will find one or two men who are 
not members of our union. They are union men, but they are not union 
truck drivers, members of our International. They are Brewery Workers. 

Out of 51,000 members in Greater New York and vicinity, members 
of our International Union, just the brewery truck drivers are outside. 

Do you think we can stand for three or four kinds of union men 
driving trucks? Of course we can’t. You can’t stand for three or four 
kinds of unions in your pressroom, nor in your carpenter shop, nor in 
your bricklayers’ unions. You can’t do that. The identity and the safety 
of your craft is protected only by full organization of the men engaged in 
that employment. | 

A great deal of stress has been placed upon the fact that I signed an 
agreement in 1915. I think I ought to refer to that for the benefit of the 
court, which will have a transcript of what I say. We did sign some kind 
of an agreement. I had forgotten all about it because it is a long way to 
go back, about 25 years. I had forgotten about that, but under our laws 
no officer of our International Union could sign any kind of a contract 
that extends beyond the term of his elected office. If I did sign that kind 
of a contract it was not repeated or renewed, and all kinds of agreements 
are subject to recall. 

The agreement we have with the Machinists we can recall any time 
our Board sees fit. 

In the meantime you were relieved of this brewery question for a few 
years. Do you know why? Because you remember we had something called 
the Eighteenth Amendment that made it illegal to manufacture beer in 
this country, and the Eighteenth Amendment entirely wiped out the legal 
manufacture of beer in this country and practically abolished the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. It was as Delegate Gillespie told you, that we let them 
have some ice drivers as members of their union in order not to break up 
their union altogether, and they came into the Council in 1921 or 1922, 
and I was a member of the Council at the time—I was treasurer of the 
Federation, that was when we had a treasurer and a secretary, and I 
remember of them pleading with us to save their organization by granting 
them jurisdiction over flour mill and cereal workers. In order to help them 
I voted with the other members of the Executive Council to grant them 
this extended jurisdiction. They made a statement or a promise that it 
would be possible to organize all the flour mills and the other cereal] plants, 
and after five years they were unsuccessful in organizing any of them, so 
much so that they said the extended jurisdiction wasn’t really any good 
to them. I don’t know whether they surrendered that jurisdiction, but the 
Federation has sent out its organizers and the Federation has organized 
a great number of those workers. The Brewery Workers told us they could 
not organize them after we gave them to them. Every man on the Council, 
including myself, wanted to help them. 

So that there were no beer drivers during the years of prohibition. 
We had forgotten all about them. Their organization was practically on 
the rocks. They paid some per capita tax. I can’t say that they paid on 
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their actual membership. I wouldn’t say that they didn’t, but the stories 
they told before the Executive Council I remember well were pitiful. 

Now that is the reason you heard nothing about this dispute for many 
years, because there were no brewery workers. They had a few men 
working in soft drink establishments. Everybody knows that the near 
beer proposition was a failure. Anheuser-Busch lost millions in trying to 
put over Bevo. They could not do it—and by the way, as long as that 
comes to my mind, we voted against St. Louis today against our wishes 
because of this fact, that we have an unlimited, far-reaching injunction 
against our organization and-our International Officers in the city of 
St. Louis, which is one of the most sweeping injunctions there is, obtained 
by the Anheuser-Busch Brewery against us, in connection with the Brew- 
ery Workers’ Union and their officials. We can’t go to St. Louis very 
well, because if I ask a truck driver of a Brewery in St. Louis to join our 
union I could be sentenced perhaps to life imprisonment. I want you, 
Mrs. Ryder, to understand our reasons. We have splendid local unions in 
St. Louis, but those are our reasons for voting against St. Louis for next 
convention. | 

Still we find that this Anheuser-Busch Brewery has sent letters to 
Congressmen and Senators telling them about the awful things going on in 
this Federation of Labor and asking for God’s sake that Congress give 
them some relief, because there is some jurisdictional] dispute there be- 
tween the Carpenters and Machinists—an institution joined by the Brew- 
ery Workers, that enjoined our International Union from endeavoring to 


‘put into effect the decisions of this convention. 


Joe Obergfell and I worked together in the campaign of 1932 in trying 
to get rid of the Eighteenth Amendment, because we felt the Federation 
was right when it said that it destroyed the freedom of men and women, 
and as a result of the financial crash in the early part of 1933 the Eight- 
teenth Amendment was practically abolished. The country was in such a 
condition it took a very short time to have another amendment adopted 
that abolished the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Just after Prohibition was over I asked Joe Obergfell to come over 
to Indianapolis and see what we could do about organizing the brewery 
industry, which was trying to refinance itself and come back to life. Nearly 
all the old breweries had gone out of business. The few of them that 
remained were antiquated. Any one of you who disputes this can look into 
what happened in Cincinnati. In St. Louis they were practically shut down 
two-thirds of the time. 

New innovations came into the brewing of beer, and I asked Joe 
Obergfell to come over, or I would go to Cincinnati. He did come over 
and I said, “Now, Joe, after years and years the brewery business is com- 
ing back to life again. We might as well have a plain, distinct under- 
standing that we will work together, to the end that we will organize the 
industry.” And he said, “No, Dan, that’s not going to go. We want the 
same jurisdiction we always had.” I said, “That’s unfair, that’s impos- 
sible. Truck drivers belong to us.”” You remember when the Fighteenth 
Amendment was adopted horses were prevalent everywhere, but twelve 
or fourteen years afterwards motor trucks had taken the place of the 
horses, and there were no more horse-drawn vehicles, there were none of 
the men who drove horse-drawn vehicles fifteen years before that were 
capable of driving modern motor trucks. 

So that the men involved in the driving of the modern motor trucks 
were never engaged, in ninety-nine per cent of the cases, in driving horse- 
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drawn vehicles of the old breweries. That is where the isauts started. 

I want to call your attention to another matter.. The brewery workers 
contend it will destroy the efficiency of their organization. In the city of 
Chicago there are about fifteen or sixteen hundred drivers of brewery 
trucks that are members of our organization, and the conditions of that 
organization, the conditions of the inside workers of members of Brewery 
Workers’ Union were never better than they. are today, and they work 
hand in hand together, no trouble whatever. The same is true in Cleveland 
and the same is true in innumerable other places. The only difference is 
we both are stronger than before, and better able to maintain conditions, 
and I have pledged to Obergfell—whether he has stated it to his member- 
ship or not I don’t know—that wherever he had a signed agreement for 
inside workers in Breweries, wherever he had trouble in any way, shape 
or manner with his inside workers, the drivers who are members of our 
organization would not work. I have gone further. I have said not only 
will we tie up the drivers who are working for the brewers, but any of 
the materials that are hauled in there by the members of our union, mate- 
rials and other supplies will not be delivered—just to prove to him that 
the solidity and economic strength of his union would not be weakened 
but strengthened by the backing of our large, militant organization and 
we kept our word. Let me call another thing to your attention. You know 
over in England and in Switzerland last year I met a number of inter- 
national world characters, both in labor, government and industry, and 
they were almost unanimously of the opinion that the Allies, when they 
won the war, blundered because they did not drive the Germans back 
beyond the borders of their own country and make them suffer as they 
had made the French and Belgians and the others suffer. They now see 
the blunder they made, and then they allowed the Germans to rebuild 
their armies and dictate the present policy that is going on. 

I think the blunder we have made in our conventions is that because 
in the first instance when this decision was rendered you did not enforce 
your decision. 

To use the language of the street, you have been soft-pedalling the 
whole thing for a number of years since 1933. Now the report of the 
committee says wait and call another conference. That is all right, but I 
am telling you now, judging from the past, there is not much hope of a 
settlement. We can’t possibly surrender the truck drivers, the only thing 
we have got. We don’t want and will never ask and will never hold a 
man that belongs to another organization. 

Now let me call another thing to your attention. It is not a question 
of membership. The great wine industry of this country, a business 
manufacturing intoxicating liquor, has not been organized. 

We have the drivers every place, especially in the wine area plants 
all through California, and not an inside worker was organized, unless 
Bridges has organized them lately. 

Years ago we asked the Brewery Workers why they did not organize 
these inside winery workers instead of fighting over a few members 
involved that were driving trucks. They did not want them. 

The distilleries of this country that manufacture intoxicating liquors 
are unorganized, and the Brewery Workers refused to organize them. The 
Federation is now organizing them into pretty strong unions. We, the 
Teamsters, have the whiskey drivers organized almost everywhere in the 
country where whiskey is manufactured, and stored in the customs houses, 
and the warehouses. But the inside workers would not be admitted into 
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the Brewery Workers. Let me show you the inconsistency of this organi- 
zation. They go out and they organize the Coca-Cola workers, soft drink 
workers, and we have the drivers wherever we are strong enough to take 
them. In isolated plants the Brewery Workers don’t draw the line of 
demarcation, purely industrial, they have the engineers, the firemen, the 
machinists, and everyone else. They never say, as you say and I say, 
“You don’t come under our jurisdiction.” They don’t say as you say as 
trade union leaders, respecting the rights of somebody else. They have 
organized these Coca-Cola workers and they have pretty good conditions. 
We have the drivers. Now, if they are manufacturing beer and they take 
in soft drink workers, wouldn’t common sense and reason tell you, and 
the Federation has never stopped them, and that they could take in the 
manufacturers of these other intoxicating liquors? I don’t know how 
many thousand workers are engaged in the inside of the wineries, but 
there must be an enormous number of them. They tell me that we are 
now making wine in this country and sending it to France, and it is coming 
back here again marked as French wine. I don’t know whether that is 
true or not. But down in the Sandusky district here in Ohio, and all through 
the California wine and grape belt thousands of these workers are em- 
ployed making wine. Do you think the Brewery Workers would take them 
in? No, because wine is a competitive drink to beer and the master 
oe don’t want those engaged in competitive drinks with beer or- 
ganized. 

The whiskey manufacturers of the Peoria district, I don’t know how 
many there are and all through Kentucky were unorganized, refused by 
the Brewery Workers, and still they are arguing in here about ten or 
twelve thousand men who are driving trucks that never go inside the 
brewery. Our men back up to the platform. We don’t make beer; we 
don’t allow our members inside of a brewery. We back up for a load, just 
as we back up for a load of coal or a load of lumber or a load of iron 
pipe, we haul it to wherever it is to be delivered. That’s all we want— 
the fellow who is hauling material every day in the week. We don’t want 
anybody inside of the brewery. 

It is not a question of membership, it is a question of being able to 
prove that you can’t discipline this organization, that with all of the 
strength in your power, with your 4,000,000 members and your decisions 
in convention after convention, it means nothing to them. That’s the 
answer. They care nothing for your decisions. Haven’t they got the 
courts. 

Are we going to tolerate this condition? If you do you are going to 
wreck this Federation. Why, the other day here—and I voted with you— 
you suspended the charter of one of the oldest International Unions. What 
for? An organization of 82,000 members, and it is rumored that one of 
its original founders, in conjunction with the carpenters, McGuire, wrote 
the first constitution of the American Federation of Labor. 

You suspended the charter of 82,000 members. Why? Remember I 
said I voted with you—because they refused to obey an act, a motion of 
this convention dealing with an assessment. And this organization, now 
under discussion, the Brewery Workers, for six years has openly and 
defiantly told you that they won’t obey the acts and decisions of your 
convention, with their 42,000 members—just half the membership of the 
I. T. U. Is there any consistency in such action? Why this hesitancy? 
Is it a question of membership. It can’t be that on your part, because 
our International Union has paid you in its increased per capita tax 
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within the last year on an additional 50,000 members, more than the total 
membership of the Brewery Workers, which is 42,000. It can’t be on 
account of the membership. There must be some other reasons for it. It 
don’t know what they are. 

In the whole history of this Federation you can put all the crimes 
that have been committed against it and multiply them by all the organi- 
zations, and none of them has been equal to the crime perpetrated against 
this organization by the Brewery Workers, who have endeavored to 
strangle you by asking the courts to rule that you have no right to make 
decisions in this convention to regulate the affairs of your own organiza- 
tion. All of them put together wouldn’t equal it. 

I just asked Secretary Morrison about the decision in the Buck Stove 
& Range Company case. It was mooted, as we call it, mooted by the 
United States Supreme Court. Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison were 
sentenced to prison for violation of an injunction in 1908 or 1909—1I think 
it was 1908. They appealed the case, and after a year or two the case 
was mooted. The Supreme Court of the United States did not have 
courage enough to go through, that was my interpretation then and it is 
now—they just mooted the case, when settlement, a victory, had been 
reached with the Buck Stove & Range Company of St. Louis. 

I remember Gompers making this statement in a meeting in Indian- 
apolis: “No more cruel and unjust persecution of the workers prevails 
than persecution by injunction. There is grave danger of our labor move- 
ment being wrecked by injunctions unless organized labor rises in all its 
might and gives every ounce of energy with which they are possessed to 
overcome this monster, the injunction. Unjust employers and prejudiced 
judges are using all their power to destroy: the labor movement by the 
writ of injunction. As for me,” Gompers said, “I will rot in prison rather 
than submit to strangling the Federation of Labor by injunction.” 

They were sentenced to imprisonment. There is only one of those 
three who is alive. But lo and behold, gentlemen, that was thirty years 
ago, when we were fighting for the right to belong to unions. Lo and 
behold, gentlemen, we defeated the employers and rendered their injunc- 
tions useless in most instances. But today we are confronted not by Van 
Cleve, of St. Louis, or D. M. Parry, of Indianapolis, Presidents of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, not by the Buck Stove & Range 
Company, but by the United Brewery Workers’ Union, who have strangled 
us in the Federal Courts in Washington, strangled this Federation and 
this International Union I represent. Deny those statements if you can. 
Facts speak for themselves. 

It is almost compulsory on our unions to become affiliated with state 
bodies and central branches. There are many representatives of central 
bodies and state branches here, and they know what I say is based on 
facts. We pay every assessment. We insist on affiliation. We help in every 
way possible to maintain those central bodies and state branches. In 
about twenty-one of the largest cities of the country and perhaps in some 
of the State Federations our members are officers. Several of them are 
here representing central bodies. We have found in certain districts in the 
West that the statements made in what they believed were their free 
rights in central bodies have been used in court against them. In the city 
of Portland, Oregon, where they passed that contemptible anti-labor law, 
word after word as used by our delegates in meetings was used in the 
persecution of our men. A lawyer named Kaste was an attorney for the 
Brewery Workers and was a deputy sheriff. One of the most cruel and 
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brutal regimes against Labor we have ever experienced obtains in the 
State of Oregon, and especially in Portland. 

I have no doubt but that in due time every word that is uttered here 
will be produced in court and perhaps used against us. Every copy of 
the proceedings of the convention of the Federation, since 1905 or 1906 
has been gone over in Washington and in other places by Brewery 
Workers and their lawyers, sometimes misinterpreted in order to prose- 
cute us. 

To show you the uncertainty of the judiciary and how difficult it is 
for us laymen to understand it, we had a case of an injunction applied 
for in San Francisco, and it came before Judge Roche, whose training and 
environment was among the workers. Judge Roche wrote an opinion and 
it has been quoted, stating without hesitation that this Federation had a 
perfect right to regulate its own affairs, and he sustained the Federation. 
This Judge, Michael Roche, was once a ‘member of the Molders’ Union. 

Down in the southern part of California, where we have the Asso- 
ciated Farmers, the Harry Chandlers and the Los Angeles Times and all 
the conceivable enemies of Labor, Federal Judge James rendered a decision 
distinctly opposite that rendered by Judge Roche. They were both judges © 
for the same government. They both had the same judicial power. The 
cases were almost similar, and one judge disagreed with the other. It was 
not the same case, but almost similar. We appealed the decision of Judge 
James to the Court of Appeals, which has jurisdiction over Washington, 
Oregon and California, and the other day the Court of Appeals decided 
Judge James was wrong. But they qualified their decision in the fact 
that they said, “This case should go to the Labor Board.” 

In Detroit, Michigan, there were 800 men who, of their own free 
will, brewery drivers and helpers, came over to our organization. We did 
not solicit them. They were drivers and helpers who were initiated and 
who were members of our organization. The Brewery Workers came in 
and, working with certain other labor officers, manipulated a plan where 
they got the brewery owners to apply for an injunction, and they joined 
in the opinion that it was a violation of their agreement. They got the 
injunction. There was no compulsion at all with these 800 members. 
They came to our office and implored us to give them a charter. They 
said, “The only thing that we, as drivers, can do if we lose our jobs as 
brewery drivers, is to go on a merchandise truck, or something of that 
kind, and we want to be in your organization.” They go down and get an 
injunction against those men belonging to our organization. The em- 
ployers started to back these up and did back them up and would not let 
our men go back to work. 

Those 800 men applied to me and asked me if I would not let the 
matter go to the Labor Board. We could have won out a hundred to one, 
but in order to maintain what I believed to be the just position of this 
Federation, I protested to the Labor Board over the demands of these 
brewery drivers, that it did not come within their province to try to 
adjust a jurisdictional dispute within a Federation organization. Well, 
we lost, or nearly lost that Union. There are two or three injunctions 
pending up there now. The Brewery Workers have had their attorney 
from Detroit in here watching your proceedings. He, it is reported, has 
been collaborating with a lot of others here. ae 

Our people say that they will not stay in the central bodies or state 
branches. They say, “We are losing our freedom, we are in danger,” as 
has been demonstrated in Portland. We ourselves are rendering ourselves 
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liable here by our expressions in this free forum, this great democratic 
institution that used to be, we are liable to have a suit against us for 
damages involving our funds, and we can’t go on in this manner, much as 
we would like to. That is our position. We can’t go on. 

There are International Union men here who are not frightened by 
some expressions of the court. There are other International Union men 
who are not so sure. They know the extremes to which these Brewery 
Workers will go. You cannot keep us in this Federation up and down the 
country, and I am not saying this in a boasting manner, because it is a 
duty that we owe the Labor Movement, but every man who knows the 
situation on the western coast knows that the Teamsters saved the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the western coast. I want no thanks for it, 
I want no payment for it. We stopped Bridges, when everything else 
was gone, and that is the testimony of men who are not members of our 
union. Bridges has said if the Teamsters were with him he would let 
them write their own ticket, no matter what it is, and he would clean the 
western coast across the Rocky Mountains, except in one or two instances 
of technical trades, free of the American Federation of Labor. 

Now don’t let us have to fight Bridges on the outside and all of the 
innumerable employers that are trying to strangle you and me, with all 
the adverse, antagonistic political leaders who are trying to strangle us in 
the legislative halls of the nation and in the legislative halls in Washing- 
ton, with everybody trying to take a crack at the American Labor Move- 
ment today, don’t ask us to remain still in association with an International 
Union here that is trying to strangle and hamstring us, render us powerless 
by a court injunction and by legal decisions. 

Dave Beck and several of our officers have had suits brought against 
them running into millions of dollars for things they said in meetings such 
as this—and not so important. We can’t goon. I say to you in all honesty, 
and as free from malice as I possibly can be under these circumstances 
that in all my experience in this or any other country in which I am 
acquainted with the affairs of the movement—and I try to keep myself 
informed—there has never been an instance of such cruel betrayal of the 
Labor Movement as there has been in this instance. If I didn’t like the 
decisions of the Federation or the Brewery Workers, if I didn’t like it after 
four or five years and after the convention by an enormous majority each 
time so decided I wouldn’t stay in the Federation, but I wouldn’t go out 
and try to strangle the Federation and do something that the Employers’ 
Association could not have done. I would have left the Federation. That 
would have been the decent thing to do. 

But they haven’t done that. They want to stay in here and further 
strangle us. Well, we have large interests involved, financial and economic, 
and we can’t run the dangers any longer of being strangled for our state- 
ments in these open, public, democratic forums such as this Federation. 

The C. I. O., if I remember rightly—I may be wrong, but I have 
listened to the whole argument and what I say is not in any way endeavor- 
ing to minimize their actions against this Federation—they never should 
have left this Federation. They should be hack in this Federation. But not 
one of those organizations, when you suspended their charters, when you 
revoked their charters, ever took this Federation into court. 

We can’t let the United Mine Workers of America put coa! trucks 
down in Pennsylvania and run them into New York. We had to stop them. 
Up in the State of Washington, the coal operators, with their coal miner 
members, started to haul coal from the mines away up in the state down 
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into the city of Seattle, and we had to stop that. There are none of those 
trucks running now. But, if we are compelled to fight outside organizations 
for the right of jurisdiction over truck drivers, in the membership of the 
C. I. O., surely you can’t expect us to close our eves to the decisions 
granted by this Federation and ask the same right of the affiliated national 
and international unions here, including the Brewery Workers, to respect 
our jurisdiction. 

That is the question involved. Summing up the whole situation, the 
question is, shall this Executive Council be sustained in its decision, which, 
in substance, is that after six years of the Brewery Workers having refused 
to obey decisions of one, two or three conventions, then they have gone 
further and persecuted this Federation by taking it into court. 

The decision of your Executive Council is that their charter be sus- 
pended—for how long? For one day, perhaps, or perhaps not at all, but, 
if it is suspended it is only suspended until such time as they come back ° 
into the Federation or to President Green and say, “We have agreed to 


_abide by the deeisions of the convention.” It is not suspended indefinitely, 


it is not revoked, it is suspended only until such time as they say they will 
abide by your decisions. They have no right to admission, they have no 
right to ask to remain here until such time as they agreed to abide by 
your decision. 

That is the question. If you don’t sustain the report of your com- 
mittee, which sustained the Executive Council, then I say to you, you are 
writing the death knell of this Federation, because its usefulness will be 
at an end, if it cannot function as it has functioned for fifty years and 
regulate its own affairs only with its affiliated unions chartered by this 
Federation. 

I hope and trust that I will never have to appeal again in the future. 
I can almost promise you I won’t appear on this very distressing case. 
I hope now that you will make no mistake and that you will put into 
effect the decision that you rendered six years ago, confirmed five years 
ago, and reaffirmed the following year, that you will sustain the report of 
the committee, which sustains the Executive Council. 








Report of Delegates Representing International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to Convention of American Federation 


of Labor Held October 2-12, 1939 


at bts CONVENTION opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 2, in the Neth- 
erland-Plaza Ballroom, which was turned into a meeting hall and which 
was undoubtedly one of the finest halls, with the finest accommodations, 
in which a convention of the Federation was ever held. The invocation was 


- offered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Marcellus Wagner. John J. Hurst, President 


of the Cincinnati Central Labor Council, after delivering a short address, 
introduced Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, who delivered a most 
encouraging address to the delegates, and in the name of the State of Ohio 
welcomed the Convention. The next speaker was Hon. James G. Stewart, 
Mayor of the city of Cincinnati, who undoubtedly made the hit of the 
Convention because of his eloquent, interesting, and exceptionally witty 
address of welcome and good will to the delegates. The Mayor related 
many stories and experiences which had the Convention in one continuous 
round of laughter. The President of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
Michael Lyden, next addressed the Convention. Mr. Joseph Turner, repre- 
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senting the Chamber of Commerce, also tendered the good will of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the delegates. The most interesting speaker was 
the Hon. Samuel Bell, presiding judge of the Municipal Court of Cincinnati. 
Judge Bell delivered an address which will not soon be forgotten by the 
delegates. The strange part of this Judge Bell is that he has been Munici- 
pal Court Judge for many, many years, and has always given the benefit 
of the doubt to the working man coming before his court. Insofar as our 
members, the Teamsters, are concerned, they speak of him in the highest 
possible terms. The Judge also is completely blind and has been that way 
for many years, due to an accident to his eyesight in his early life. . 

After hearing the many speakers named herein, the gavel was turned 
over to President Green, who delivered an address to the Convention, first 
thanking these gentlemen who preceded him for their splendid addresses 
of welcome and encouragement, and then reciting for the benefit of the 
* delegates and visitors the work of the Federation during the past year 
and its hopes and anticipations for the coming year. 

After the preliminary opening the Committee on Credentials made its 
report, and by a motion regularly made and seconded, there were 522 
delegates seated in the Convention whose credentials were passed upon 
and approved, representing 88 International]: Unions, four Departments, 
38 State Branches, 106 Central Bodies, 79 Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and four fraternal delegates. A. F. of L. membership was over 
4,000,000. Your International Union was represented by its full delegation 
and had the largest vote in the Convention, being entitled, because of the 
per capita tax paid for twelve official months of the year, to 3,500 votes. 
The organization having the next largest vote was the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, with 3,000 votes. Our voting strength had 
increased in the Federation about 440 votes over the past year, as we had 
in the previous convention held in Houston, Texas, about 3,010 votes. This 
was the largest gain of any union affiliated with the Federation. The per 
capita tax of the Federation is spread or divided over a period of twelve 
months and then averaged. 

Next was the appointment of committees to transact the business of 
the Convention. The General President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters was appointed, as he has been for many years, Chairman 
of the Committee on Laws. Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes served 
on the Committee on Resolutions. General Organizer John M. Gillespie 


served on the Committee on Executive Council’s Report. Our other dele- 


gates were appointed on various committees. 

During the sessions of the Convention, when time allowed, many 
speakers of national importance addressed the Convention. Among them 
were United States Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, a great friend of 
Labor; United States Senator Taft of Ohio; United States Senator Schwel- 
lenbach of Seattle, Washington, one of the staunch supporters of the New 
Deal. There were other national characters too numerous to mention. 
We cannot avoid referring to the fact that Archbishop McNichols of the 
Catholic Arch Diocese of Cincinnati delivered a splendid address of en- 
couragement to the Convention. We feel we cannot make any comment on 
the addresses delivered, as it would not be courteous, although we have our 
opinion as to many references made by the speakers. 

There were many important resolutions introduced and acted upon 
by the Convention. One of the serious questions coming before the Con- 
vention was the question of seating delegates from the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Last year those delegates stated that unless the organi- 
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zation ordered the payment of the assessment levied by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its previous conventions, that they, the representa- 
tives of the International Typographical Union, would not present them- 
selves to be seated as delegates in this Convention. However, the Con- 
vention of the Typographical Union held last August instructed those 
delegates, headed by the General President, Claude Baker, to appear 
before the Convention to present their credentials and request to be 
seated, in accordance with what they termed was the law and rights 
guaranteed the International Typographical Union. The Credential Com- 
mittee made its report and recommended that the delegates not be seated 
because, in accordance with the Constitution of the A. F. of L., all their 
taxes and assessments had not been paid. Might we state her that the 
I. T. U., or as they are commonly called, the Typographical Union, has 
never paid the assessment of one cent per month per member levied by, 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor two or three years ago. 
This assessment was levied in order to carry on the fight of organization 
and to protect the Federation from any inroads or encroachments made 
on its jurisdiction by any other organization. All other organizations in 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, with the exception of 
the Typos, had paid their assessment. There was considerable debate on 
this question and the courtesy of the Convention was extended to President 
Baker. He was well received by the Convention, because the delegates 


. fully understood that he had advocated among the Typos the payment of 


the assessment but was unable to obtain a majority in a referendum vote 
taken, which would be sufficient to sustain him or to comply with his 
request and with the laws and decisions of the American Federation of 
Labor. The President of your International Union participated in the 
discussion and his remarks have been embodied in the proceedings. They 
were mostly confined to questions and statements made for the information 
of the general membership of the American Federation of Labor who were 
not in attendance and also for the membership of the I. T. U., who, it was 
believed, did not fully understand the situation. 

A message was read from President Roosevelt, asking that peace 
negotiations and conferences with the C. I. O. be continued. The message 
was couched in language of the mildest type, explaining the necessity of 
the coming together of Labor’s forces, and practically pleading with the 
delegates in the Convention to realize the great need of a continuation 
of the conferences, to the end that the masses of workers be solidified 
into one union. There was no demand, no direct order, no coercion, and 
last but not least, no kind of threat in the slightest form, contained in the 
message. The message was received well by the delegates, and might we 
state right here that the message was approved and the order of the 
Convention was, as contained in the Executive Council’s report, that the 
committee of the American Federation of Labor was continued in exist- 
ence and was ready and willing at any time to meet a like committee from 
the other side, for the purpose of trying to heal the breach now obtaining 
within the ranks of Labor. 

Perhaps the highlight of the convention was the great discussion 
which took place in the jurisdictional dispute between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. 
The latter organization was credited with having 42,000 members, or 420 
votes. This question came into the Convention on the report of the 
Executive Council, which was indeed interesting and which is published 
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on another page of this issue. The Executive Council recommended the 
suspension of the charter of the Brewery Workers for their failure to 
abide by the decisions of the Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and for dragging the Federation into the Federal Court in the 
District of Columbia, and endeavoring, through other procedure, to tie 
the hands of the Federation and prevent it from functioning in settling 
matters within its own family. The report of the committee on this part 
of the Executive Council’s report, which practically approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, was adopted by almost a unanimous 
vote of the Convention. The total vote of the Convention was 35,870. 
Out of this total vote there were only six votes, in a show of hands, cast 
against the report of the Executive Council. This means, in brief, that 
a committee of three trade unionists be appointed by the President of the 
Federation to try to bring about a settlement, and if no settlement is 
reached the Executive Council stands instructed and empowered to sus- 
pend the charter of the Brewery Workers. Undoubtedly if there is no 
agreement obtaining the Executive Council will take action in the early 
part of next year. 

Another highlight of the Convention was the fact that Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor declined 
to be a candidate for re-election to this office. Mr. Morrison, a delegate 
from the International Typographical Union, a printer by trade, has held 


the office of Secretary for about forty-six years. He was made Secretary- . 


Treasurer a few years ago. For many years there were two offices, one 
Secretary and one Treasurer. The General President of your organization 
was Treasurer of the Federation of Labor from 1917 until 1928. At the 
time he declined to continue in that office he suggested—and so stated to 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor (November, 1928) — 
that it was entirely unnecessary and that it was retarding the progress of 
the Federation to have an office of Secretary and one of Treasurer, the 
offices separated by distance creating inconvenience. Shortly afterwards 
the office of Secretary and Treasurer were merged into one, and Brother 
Morrison was the first elected Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The reasons for him declining re-election were due 
mainly to his advancing years. Frank Morrison will be eighty years old 
in December, and all of us, no matter how alive we are, when we reach 
the age of eighty years are not the same kind of men we were when we 
were thirty-five. The young may live but the old will become feeble and 
pass away. This is the law of Nature. There is no doubt also that the 
position of the International Typographical Union, his International 
Union, in practically severing its relations, by a referendum vote, with 
the American Federation, by refusing to pay the assessment levied by the 
Conventions of the Federation, also had a tendency towards finally decid- 
ing the course of Frank Morrison. As stated on the floor of the Conven- 
tion by your delegate, President Tobin, any membership taken out by a 
member of the I. T. U. in another union in order to hold office would be 
a subterfuge and would not be real membership, even if permitted by 
another International Union in order that the individual might hold an 
elective position in some organization of the American Federation of 
Labor. Frank Morrison realized this and it also had something to do with 
his decision. At any rate, he is not entirely disassociated from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as he was placed on a salary or pension, or 
whatever you want to call it, of six thousand dollars a year, and his advice 
and counsel will be helpful to the newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
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the Federation, George Meany. Mr. Meany is now the President of the 
state Federation of Labor of New York. There is no advancement finan- 
cially for Mr. Meany in the new position. He was receiving the same salary 
as President of the State Federation of Labor of New York as he is 
receiving as Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 
Might we state here that it was only after careful consideration and an 
appeal being made to George Meany by close friends, that he consented 
to give up his very important work in New York and assume the duties 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. His work 
in New York State was outstanding and helpful, and the question con- 
fronting the trade unionists of New York is, who will they get to replace 
him. For a number of years in the New York State Federation of Labor, 
as in many other organizations of this kind, the principal work of the 


officers has been to find jobs for themselves, politically or otherwise. . 


Meany did not do this, but built up a Federation second to none by devot- 
ing his time, energy and brains to the work of his office. He stood in 
defiance of all enemies of Labor in that State. His influence was great, 
and his personal advice and opinions were sought and given deep consid- 
eration by the Governor of the State of New York and by Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City. He was above suspicion or self-seeking. 
This is the kind of man we need in Washington in the high office of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, which ranks next to the President in importance. In 
addition to this, Meany is a comparatively young man with a great deal 
of ability and experience. He is a member, and was an organizer for 
many years, of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters. The President of the Federation, as is true of all Presidents, 
needs help. The work of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation is not 
to be entirely confined to receiving per capita tax and sending out receipts. 
His work should be to participate in a general way as a substantial aid to 
the President in carrying on the work of the Federation. Meany is expe- 
rienced in political matters and will be very useful in appearing before 
committees from the House of Representatives and the Senate whenever 
it is required and whenever the President finds it impossible to be present 
himself. Mr. Meany is also a good platform man and is capable of address- 
ing Labor meetings in a highly intelligent and educational manner. His 
appearance and personality are encouraging and beget confidence and 
respect. Your delegates enthusiastically supported the choice of Meany 
for this office. 

Another surprise in the Convention was when it came to the election 
of First Vice-President of the Federation. When everyone in the Con- 
vention, especially those on the Executive Council, expected that Frank 
Dufty would be nominated, Frank Duffy himself, the First Vice-President 
for several years, arose and stated that he was not a candidate and nomi- 
nated William L. Hutcheson. Frank Duffy has been on the Executive 
Council for twenty-five years and is also the General Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of .Carpenters and Joiners. He has held this latter 
position for almost forty years. He is considered one of the finest types 
of Labor official that we have in the American Labor Movement and no 
one has ever questioned his honesty, integrity or his ability. It is needless 
to say that everyone was shocked at the change and deplored the passing 
out from the Executive Council’s membership of Frank Duffy. William 
L. Hutcheson, who was elected to succeed Frank Duffy, is President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. All of the officers and 
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members of the Executive Council, with the exception of the two named, 
were re-elected. 


The next Convention of the Federation will be held in New Orleans, 
not because the Convention was overenthusiastic about going to New 
Orleans in November, but because there were special reasons for not 
voting in favor of the other cities named. Your delegates would have liked 
to have voted for St. Louis as the Convention city were it not for the 
fact that the Anheuser-Busch Brewery Company, in conjunction with 
the Brewery Workers, has a sweeping injunction against the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and its local unions in St. Louis, pro- 
hibiting us from carrying out the decisions of the Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor granting us jurisdiction over brewery 
drivers and helpers. 


The Convention remained in session almost two weeks and was com- 
pelled on Thursday night, October 12, to hold a night session which lasted 
until almost midnight. Your delegates desire to say that we attended 
every session of the Convention, watched everything that went on care- 
fully in order to protect our organization, and did everything we could to 
further the best interests and the continued future progress of our Inter- 
national Union. During the Convention we held many conferences with 
International Union representatives on questions of disagreement between 
us, and also with representatives of our local unions who came to the 
Convention from many parts of the country to take up matters of juris- 
diction and other complaints with your representatives. I think we can 
safely say, without any attempt to flatter ourselves, that we held our own 
in all of the discussions and that the name and rights of our organization, 
through its representatives, were protected in every way, to the end that 
our members throughout the country will benefit and progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
F. W. BREWSTER, 
JOHN O’ROURKE, 
GEORGE WILSON. 








i ere FOLLOWING is an exact copy of that part of the report of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor dealing with the jurisdictional controversy of 
the Teamsters vs. the Brewery Workers: 

The Fifty-third Annual Convention of the Manericas Federation of Labor, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., beginning October 2, 1938, adopted the following decision 
in the jurisdictional dispute which arose between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America and the International Union 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America: 


“In the case of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America vs. the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, the Executive 
Council is of the opinion and decides that teamsters and chauffeurs in the 
brewery industry properly belong to and come under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs.” 


i ———_— 
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Later on, at the Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in San Francisco, California, beginning October 1, 1934, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor were directed to continue their efforts to bring about a condition under 
which the decision of the Washington Convention would be observed and complied with. 

The Executive Council has diligently endeavored to persuade and prevail upon the 
officers of the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America to comply with the decision of the Washington Convention and the 
instructions of the San Francisco Convention herein referred to. All efforts possible have 
been put forth to bring about full compliance with the decisions and instructions of these 
conventions. 

The representatives of the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America have assumed an unyielding position; they have not 
complied with these convention decisions. Instead the officers of the Brewery Workers’ 
Union have resorted to court action. The Executive Council reported to the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, which was held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, beginning October 4, 1987, upon the institution of an application for an injunction 
in the Federal Court of the District of Columbia by the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. ‘This application for an 
injunction was reported upon quite fully to the Denver Convention under the heading, 
“Fundamental Structure of the American Federation of Labor Attacked.” Justice Bailey, 
to whom the application for this injunction was presented, dismissed the case. 

When this decision was rendered the Executive Council assumed that no further 
attempts would be made by the officers of the International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America to transfer the controversy which 
arose within the family of Labor to the equity courts of the nation for settlement. Subse- 
quent events proved that this assumption was in no way well founded, for on March 4, 
1938, an amended petition was filed asking for an injunction restraining the cfficers of 
the American Federation of Labor and of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America from carrying into effect the decisions of 
the Washington and San Francisco Conventions. The hearing on this application for an 
injunction has continued over quite a long period of time. The case is being heard by 
Judge Goldsborough of the Federal District Court of the District of Columbia. 

The officers and members of the American Federation of Labor have always recog- 
nized the authority of tribunals set up within the structure of the American Federation 
of Labor to compose differences and to settle said differences within the family of Labor. 
We cannot successfully follow any other line of procedure. If the stamp of approval were 
placed upon resort to equity courts and to the use of the writ of injunction in the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional controversies which arise between organizations chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, chaos, confusion and rebellion would follow. Jurisdic- 
tional controversies must be settled through mediation, conferences and decisions within 
the family of organized labor. That is fundamental to the success of our great voluntary 
movement, 

We have fought against the use of injunctions in labor disputes between employers 
and employees during all the years of our existence. Our bitter opposition to the use of 
the writ of injunction in labor disputes inspired conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor to demand the enactment of legislation which would prohibit employers from 
resorting to the use of the injunctive process in labor disputes. Our efforts in this 
direction met with a large measure of success when we succeeded in prevailing upon 
Congress to pass the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

If we cannot tolerate and approve the use of the writ of injunction by employers 
in labor disputes, how can we consistently endorse and approve resort to the same line 
of procedure by organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, in 
jurisdictional controversies. If, as we contend, a resort to the equity courts and the 
use of the writ of injunction by employers is wrong, it must be increasingly wrong for 
the same procedure to be followed by an international union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The gist of this conclusion.is well set forth in the brief filed by 
Attorney Charlton Ogburn in the case of the Brewery Workers against the American 
Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters now pending in 
the court of Judge Goldsborough. I quote from the brief referred to, as follows: 
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“If the courts begin to try to overthrow the vote of Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor on questions of jurisdiction, and if the courts 
begin to try to determine respective jurisdiction of labor unions themselves, 
and if we have the great variation in decisions of the various United States 
Courts of Appeal as the plaintiffs point out, then we will have nothing but 
chaos among organized labor in the United States, leading to confusion, squab- 
bling and strikes. It is in the interest of public policy that the law which lets 
labor organizations determine these matters of jurisdiction for themselves be 
not altered at this late date.” 


Six years have elapsed since the decision of the Washington Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor herein referred to was rendered. Surely sufficient time 
has elapsed for passions to cool and feelings to be subordinated. Calm judgment ought 
to assert itself so that in accord with the principles and procedure of democracy all con- 
cerned would bow and yield to the will of the majority. But instead, opposition to the 
expressed will of the majority has continued during all these years and has become more 
intensified. The amount of money which has been spent in an effort to prevent the 
majority decision of conventions of the American Federation of Labor from being 
carried into effect has been enormous. The fight has been carried on in a most relentless 
and cruel way. There is no indication at this time that the officers of the Brewery 

Workers’ international organization will comply with the decision of the Washington 
and San Francisco Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. Instead, it seems 
that having lost in the tribunals of labor, these officers have now indicated a determina- 
tion to endeavor to defeat the American Federation of Labor itself and to utilize the 
power of the equity courts in order to accomplish that purpose. 

Because the Executive Council has exerted every means at its command to bring 
about compliance with the decision of the supreme authority within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and because the officers of the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America have challenged the authority 
of the American Federation of Labor itself by seeking an injunction to restrain it from 
exercising its legal and moral rights to settle jurisdictional controversies, the Executive 
Council recommends that the charter of the International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America be suspended and that it remain 
suspended until the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America complies with the decisions of the Washington and San 
Francisco Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 


NE of the most memorable affairs which we enjoyed at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention was a birthday dinner given by Organizer Thomas J. Farrell to 
the General Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union, Thomas L. Hughes, who 
was celebrating his sixty-first birthday. .The dinner was excellent, and the show which 
Wwe enjoyed was made up of the best acts, with the best talent that could be provided for 
this kind of an occasion. Some of the acts were brought from Chicago. Towards the close 
of the celebration Organizer Farrell himself presented Secretary Hughes with a beauti- 
ful diamond stickpin which cost in the neighborhood of one thousand dollars. Attending 
the banquet were about sixty of our own people, which included the delegates’ wives, many 
of our people representing Central Bodies, and many visitors, all out of town representa- 
tives. In addition to this was the President of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Green, and some members of the Executive Council and their wives. The occasion was, 
to say the least, remarkable and enjoyable in every sense of the word. 

About a year ago Brother Farrell presented to General Organizer Gillespie a 
platinum watch, the case encircled with diamonds—one of the most beautiful pieces of 
jewelry that could be manufactured. Brother Gillespie and Brother Farrell were placed 
on our rolls as General Organizers by the General President, Daniel J. Tobin, in January, 
1908. Brother Farrell and Brother Hughes, both originally from Chicago, hold their 
membership in Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 100 of Cincinnati. Brother Gillespie and 
General President Tobin hold their membership in Local No. 25, Truck Drivers of 
Boston, where they worked as Business Agents before assuming International work. 








cyrcunrany. TREASURERS bee our. local unions : Should: not forget that they 


are expected to render general service and help in carrying on the 
work of the local union. Recently it has been called to our attention that 
some of those boys, especially in the big cities, believe they should just 
adorn the chair and assist the bookkeeper in receiving dues, etc. Any 
work in which they can be of service, such as conferences, meetings with 
| employers, interviews with unorganized: groups, etc., should be partici- 
pated in. Yes, they should also go to meetings, not. only of their own 
union, but of the Joint Council, Central Body and other unions, and make 
themselves generally useful. An officer of a modern labor union needs to 
. be on the job all the time and cannot expect to stay in the office as an 
ornament. Believe me when I say that as the result of complaints received 
that the above statements are made. All local by-laws dealing with the 
| duties of the Secretary-Treasurer should contain the following words, 
“and do such other work as olingd or ordered by the sea executive 
| board,” — | 
@ 








pae interns anal Pa soca oral Union, ue the aie you read his will 
be notified by the American Federation of Labor that it is suspended 


- from the Federation. The Allied Printing Trades label which appears on 

all of our printed matter, is owned and controlled by five International | 
Unions of the printing trades. One of those is the International Typo-. 
graphical Union, which is composed of the men who set the type. There- 


-fore one-fifth of the label is, in the eyes of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, non-union. The Mailers are a part of the Typo- 
-graphical-Union and they, too, are outside the American Federation of 
Labor because of the actions of the Typos. Unless the other four trades 

controlling the Allied Printing Trades label make some provision to 
alienate from the label the Typos, it will not be considered compulsory 
for trade unionists or their friends to insist on the Allied Printing Trades 


Label. There are nearly one-half million pieces of mail and printed matter © 


sent out from our International Headquarters each month bearing the 
Allied Printing Trades label. We have been friendly to this label during 
our existence as a union. Few Typos ask for a union milk or coal driver. 
The Typos have severed their relations with the American Federation 
. of Labor. Call this to the attention of any member of the Typographical 
-- Union with whom you are acquainted, and say to them in the judgment 
_ of this writer the greatest injury that was ever done to the Typographical 


- Union members was done by the men who advocated the non-payment of — 


the one cent per month assessment levied by the American Federation 
of Labor, which refusal by the Typos caused the suspension of the charter 
of this old, much respected, ee to be eee eens Interna- 
tional Labor Crna oT 
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Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
e@ e 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .§$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


> 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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